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Preface 


Ten years have passed since the first revision of this book, almost twenty 
years since the original book was published. We have been gratified that 
over this span of years many teachers have found the book both useful and 
inspirational in teaching children to read. The growth in understanding of 
child development and of teaching methods during these years has been vast 
and exciting. Classroom teachers have experimented with materials and 
methods; many other fruitful researches have added information about 
children, their educational needs, and the reading process. Because so many 
workers in education have contributed so greatly to knowledge of what 
constitutes a scientific approach to teaching reading, we have felt, as we did 
ten years ago, that Teaching the Child to Read should be rewritten to in- 
clude present-day knowledge. 

The major difference between this edition and the previous ones lies in 
increased emphases rather than in a change in the point of view. Through 
the inclusion of many illustrative exercises and examples the book has been 
made more practical. Far more stress than in former editions is laid upon 
differences children display in reading development and how to deal with 
these differences, The treatment of developing word-recognition techniques 
and abilities has been greatly expanded and clarified. 

This book is intended primarily for students enrolled in college courses and 


for classroom teachers. However, we wish to direct our discussion to all 
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educators interested in giving aid to children who are learning to read. The 
book should be useful to teachers-in-service and to curriculum directors as 
well as to teachers-in-training. It is our wish to give help and encourage- 
ment to those who teach children to read. 

In the preparation of this book, we have drawn heavily on current re- 
search and on the experiences of our many graduate students as well as on 
our own experience and research. We wish to thank all of the research 
workers and teachers-in-service who have made this book possible. We wish 
to thank especially the teachers in the University of Minnesota Elementary 
Schools and the Tuttle Demonstration School who have provided the prov- 
ing ground for many of the procedures recommended. We wish to thank 
specifically Bruce Balow, Irving Balow, Theodore Clymer, James Curtin, 
Norine Odland, and Arthur Jensen, associates of the senior author at the 
University of Minnesota for opportunities to test the practicality of teach- 
ing methods and for helpful suggestions for this revision of Teaching the 
Child to Read. 


Guy L. Bonp 
Eva Bonn WAGNER 
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PART | 


Reading Curriculum and Method 


CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Teaching the child to read requires systematic instruction consisting of 
three basic elements. First, the instructional program should be so organized 
that for each child desirable growths in basic reading skills and abilities are 
fostered, Second, the teaching procedures should be rich, varied, and 
intellectually energetic in order that at all times to each child learning to 
read is worth the effort. Third, continuous appraisals of each child’s par- 
ticular teaching needs and of his progress in reading should be made so that 
his growth in reading is compatible with his capabilities in general. These 
fundamental elements of well-planned teaching of reading constitute the 
major points of emphasis throughout this book. f 


AN ORGANIZED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
IS ESSENTIAL 


The requirement that reading instruction be systematically organized 
grows from the very nature of reading itself. If reading were merely the 
application of a simple set of skills easily acquired, the development of 
these skills could be left to chance or to sporadic introduction. But reading 
itself is complex and learning to read is even more complex since there are 


so many chances of getting into difficulty. As pointed out in Language 
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(107), an English Ministry of Education publication, 


It is no service to education to pretend that learning to read is a simple process, 
or that the problems set by this all-important stage of education can be formulated 
categorically. The whole process is complex and the elements of the problems 
involved are interlocked in a kaleidoscopic pattern. 


Learning to read is a process of time-consuming, gradual growth. The 
program of instruction must enable each child first to get ready to read and 
then to acquire simultaneously many skills and abilities so that he, at an 
ever faster rate, may interpret materials of continuously increasing complexity 
and maturity. 

Reading is the interpretative part of written communication. Written 
communication implies both a writer and a reader. A writer puts his ideas 
onto the page. The reader looks at the page systematically, endeavors to 
understand the author's meaning, and thinks about what he has read. 


Reading Is the Process of Acquiring an Author’s Meanings and of 
Interpreting, Evaluating, and Reflecting upon Those Meanings. 


Reading ability is comprised not only of the more mechanical skills, such 
as word recognition and phrasing, but also of the ability to comprehend, 
to interpret and to evaluate the printed or written page. Until recently, 
reading was considered to be a relatively simple process. It was believed 
formerly that the mastery of a few simple techniques was sufficient to insure 
ability in the reading phase of written communication, It is now, however, 
generally recognized that this point of view is entirely inadequate. Most 
modern authorities in the field of reading consider reading a highly complex 
process. Furthermore, teachers of reading know that the process is a very 
complex one! 

If the reader is to become proficient in using reading as a means of 
communication, he must be taught by one who is aware of the complexities 
involved in securing meaning from the printed page. Many adults of today 
are not as effective citizens and workers as they might be because their 
reading abilities have not matured as fully as their intellectual capacities 
would warrant. They can read, yes. But many are unable to read critically 
or to use reading in solving their problems. Their efficiency in life is 
handicapped by their meager reading achievements rather than by any 
lack in their intellectual capabilities. Many of these people may be heard 
to remark, “I don’t remember when I learned to read. I've always known 
how to read,” when it is often debatable whether they yet know how to 
read effectively. We may liken such an adult to the first-grader who says, 
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“I have learned to read today,” when in reality he had for the first time 
associated an idea with the printed symbol representing that idea. He has, 
as a matter of fact, been developing the proficiency necessary to read that 
first word all of his life, and he will continue to learn to read all the rest of 
his life. Learning to read is never completely achieved. 

Reading is a process through which the reader tries to share an author's 
point of view, his ideas, and experiences in order to communicate with him. 
The task of accurately interpreting the author's meaning is not as simple 
as it may appear at first glance. Every author assumes experiences in 
common with his readers. He takes for granted that the reader has had 
certain firsthand experiences upon which he may build because it is 
through these that the concepts become real. The writer assumes that these 
experiences have been generalized into clear and vivid meanings of words 
because words are the symbols for things, ideas, actions, and experiences. 
He may allude to other reading experiences which he believes to be common 
among readers at the maturity level for which he is writing. He may say, 
for example, that the boy was acting like a dog in the manger. His meaning 
can be interpreted only by those who are familiar with the fable. He assumes 
a breadth of meanings of words so that the appropriate meaning for an 
idea expressed may be enlisted. The author assumes, for example, that the 
reader can distinguish between the meanings of the word set in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

They sailed at the set of the tide. 
He looked at the set of dishes. 
He looked at the set of his jaw. 

These, then, are the readinesses that a writer expects on the part of the 
reader. These are the backgrounds, the meanings, the experiences which the 
reader must bring to the page if he is to understand what is written thereon. 
The reader can get clear and vivid meanings from written material only to 
the extent that he has clear and vivid concepts to associate with the written 
symbols. This truism can be attested to by anyone who has noted faulty 
interpretation by a reader of unusual or limited background. The authors, 
for example, noted that a little second-grader in Scotland, reading about 
Texas cowboys, interpreted these stories in light of her background. This 
girl's cowboys were riding over the moors of Scotland rather than the 
Texas plains, and the horses were drinking out of Loch Lomond rather than 
a Texas water hole. ; 

A writer also assumes certain basic reading abilities on the part of the 
reader. The proficiency expected depends on the maturity level for which 
he is writing. He expects that the reader is able to recognize printed word- 
symbols rapidly and accurately so that the reader can attend to the content. 
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This assumption implies that the reader has developed sufficient sight 
vocabulary and sufficiently rapid word-recognition techniques to free him 
from an excessive word-recognition load. 

The author demands proficiency ‘in certain comprehension abilities 
which are compatible with the purpose for which the reader is interpreting 
the passage. The reader must be able to organize the correctly recognized 
printed symbols into new relationships that make it possible to interpret 
the author’s intended meaning and to receive a new experience by under- 
standing the new relationships. The reader must bring to the printed page 
his understandings and experiences and rearrange them. In so doing he will 
derive new ideas, experience new events, feel emotional tones and visualize 
scenes not otherwise possible. The ability to restructuralize his own ex- 
periences into new relationships constitutes the comprehension abilities. It 
is these comprehension abilities that enable the reader to derive new under- 
standings by means of printed symbols. 

Reading is made up of innumerable abilities, skills, and techniques, and 
the interrelationships among these are many, intricate, and varied. Thus, 
the complex nature of reading itself necessitates organized and systematic 
instruction if adequate growth in reading ability is to be achieved. 


STIMULATING READING PROCEDURES ARE REQUIRED 


The vast majority of children who enter the first grade have a keen desire 
to know how to read, It is the rare child indeed who does not wish to read 
as he has seen so many older people doing. Learning to read, however, 
places many demands on these young children. If the children are to expend 
the effort needed to learn to read, they must be taught in an energetic learn- 
ing environment. 

Materials attractive in format, interesting in content, and suitable in 
style and level of difficulty motivate children to work at the task of learn- 
ing to read. The materials should have lifelike, pertinent illustrations. The 
concepts discussed should be important to children. There should be good 
plot and much action, or the reading matter must give answers to questions 
that children ask. The materials also must be suitable in difficulty and in 
style if interest is to be maintained. The child who is relatively immature 
in reading will soon lose the desire to continue learning if he is too often 
confronted with material that is too difficult for him to read comfortably 
and with understanding. 

In addition to the use of suitable materials, the procedures should utilize 
reading situations that are purposeful and goal-seeking. The child who has 
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a real reason for reading will be a more energetic and understanding reader 
than will the child with less incentive for reading. The reading program 
should, therefore, enable the child to read to explore topics that are 
important to him and to answer his questions. 

Finally, the reading program must be a vital part of the child’s school 
experiences and it must be related to the important activities of his school 
day. Too often, reading instruction is confined to routine drill or to silent 
and oral reading of a basic reader, isolated from any creative expression 
on the part of the child. Active, creative use of the results of reading is 
necessary. Creative use of reading may take many forms—linguistic, artistic, 
dramatic, constructive, or purely reflective. This creative use of reading 
should be such that the reading program takes on a role of significance 
among the events of the school day. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG CHILDREN 
MUST BE CONSIDERED 


Children do not grow in reading ability at the same rate or in identical 
ways. They enter school with markedly different capacities for learning to 
read. As they progress through the reading program, differences in rates of 
growth and reading-needs become more apparent. The teacher is not a 
teacher of reading of any given grade level, but a teacher of many grade 
levels. A third-grade teacher, for example, is not only a teacher of third- 
grade reading, but also a teacher of reading of all grades from the first 
through the fifth. Or, again, a teacher is not a teacher of sixth-grade reading, 
but a teacher of reading of all the grades from the second through the tenth. 
It is, therefore, futile to speak of levels of attainment that should be reached 
by all the children within any given grade. It is far better to know that the 
children are growing at varying rates and that adjustments must be made 
by the teacher and by the school to these individual differences in rates 
of growth and in instructional needs. 

While it is true that growth toward ability to read well is gradual, the 
teachers at each grade level have special responsibilities and must use 
special adaptations of instructional procedures in order to foster this 
growth. For any given teacher, these responsibilities and adjustments differ 
somewhat from year to year because each year the children within a class 
have somewhat different reading strengths, weaknesses, and problems. To 
be effective, the procedures used in teaching reading must be based upon 
an understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of each child and must 
have as their major goal fitting instruction to the needs of the individual. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS BOOK 


The first section will set forth considerations of curriculum and char- 
acteristics of instruction which foster desirable growth in skills and abilities 
necessary for continued progress toward reading maturity. Methods of 
instruction in current use are considered. Composite teaching procedures, 
involving adaptation of several methods, are recommended. The steps in 
teaching a topical unit and a selection within the topical unit are described. 

Part II is devoted to a discussion of the prereading period, to building 
readiness, and to appraising readiness. Methods of instruction are suggested 
for the transitional period from prereading to book-reading. 

Teaching techniques that have proved effective in developing knowledge 
of words, word-recognition skills, and comprehension abilities are discussed 
in Part III. Examples of exercises useful in teaching the building of word- 
knowledge, developing meaning clues to word-recognition, and word- 
analysis and -synthesis techniques, as well as visual-perception techniques 
are given. The final chapter of the section deals with building the basic 
comprehension abilities of understanding word-meanings, thought units, 
sentence sense, and paragraph and passage comprehension, and also with 
the establishment of specific types of comprehension. 

Procedures to develop the specialized reading skills, including basic 
study skills, speed of comprehension, and interpretative oral reading are 
discussed in the first chapter of Part IV. Special considerations in teaching 
children to read the materials of the social studies, arithmetic, and science 
are given in this section. The final chapter in Part IV deals with techniques 
to improve reading habits, attitudes, interests, and tastes. 

The appraisal of reading growth, presented in the final section of the book, 
includes a discussion of principles of evaluation, the role of appraisal, types 
of appraisal, and techniques of appraising the major skills, abilities, and 
techniques of reading. Ways the classroom teacher may meet effectively the 
varied reading needs of children are given in the final chapter. Suggestions 
are made for helping the child who has difficulty. The final unit in the 
chapter on adjusting to individual differences presents a summary point of 
view to the effect that the teacher correlates his knowledge of the children, 
the materials, readiness of the children for reading, and purpose for reading 
with the reading task in order to teach children to read. 


CHAPTER II 


The Reading Curriculum 


In an educational scene in which the objectives are many, everyone agrees 
that the development of reading ability is one of the important outcomes of 
education. All people concerned with education know that reading is a 
dominant means of communication. They recognize that education will not 
have fulfilled its responsibility if it does not develop the abilities necessary 
for readers to communicate with authors of a variety of materials. Reading 
instruction, therefore, must always have an important place in the school 
curriculum. 


NEED FOR READING ABILITY 


The dependence of man upon the interchange of thoughts and opinions 
through the medium of the written and the printed page is immeasurable. 
A world barren of books, of writers, and of readers would be a sorry place 
indeed. In such a world, the progress of civilization would be halted, and 
intellectual decadence would be quick, sure, and complete. The best men 
have in them they put in books, and the progress of one generation is thus 
recorded for the benefit of the next. 

Thus, to conceive of a school day without reading is impossible. Teachers 
know that the printed page is a major aid to learning, that teaching children 
effectively to get meaning from reading materials is one of their primary 


responsibilities, Reading enters into nearly every phase of school life. In 
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their study of a song, for example, the children read the notes and the 
words; perhaps they read about the life and the time of the composer; and 
when the song is an aria from an opera, they may read the story and history ` 
of the opera. Learning in some fields of subject matter, of course, requires 
a greater use of reading than is required in others. 

Teachers know that the child’s growth in reading ability must be con- 
tinuous as he progresses through the grades, for only then will he attain the 
necessary development in reading to enable him to be a successful student 
in other subjects. Teachers are becoming increasingly aware that instruc- 
tional problems of many varieties are closely allied with the inability of 
the children to read. They recognize, for example, that pupils’ lack of success 
in learning science or social studies is often attributable to poor reading. 
They know, too, that behavior problems in the classroom are frequently the 
result of the fact that the children cannot read materials assigned, feel 
inadequate and, perhaps, resentful. Teachers find, too, that reading ability 
is essential to classroom organization, management, and instructional pro- 
cedures. When, for example, most children are able to do purposeful read- 
ing independently, the teacher is free to help individuals. But when many 
children read so poorly that they are dependent upon the teacher for a 
great deal of help, he is unable to work with individual children. Teachers 
are well aware that the child needs reading competence for school success. 


READING AND MASS COMMUNICATION 


There are other means of mass communication in constant and wide use. 
These include television, radio, and motion pictures. Each of these media 
has both contributions to make to the educational development and leisure- 
time activity of individuals and limitations. Reading is and must of necessity 
remain a dominant means of sharing experiences and ideas and developing 
understandings. In fact, it is recognized by many that reading must be 
better taught today than it ever has been if it is to contribute, as it should, 
to human progress and enjoyment. 


Advantages of Reading in Communication, 


It is recognized that reading has unique contributions to make that other 
means of communication cannot fulfill. Reading has six distinct advantages 
over other means of mass communication. It is these advantages that give 
direction to the goals of reading instruction, 
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1. The reader can at any time stop to reflect upon what has been or is 
being read. It is impossible for the consumer to stop a motion picture, 
television, or radio while he thinks about the points of view being raised. 

2. It is possible to turn back to reconsider the premises upon which an 
author is writing, or to clarify a partially understood concept, that is, it is 
possible to reread what has previously been read. This, also is impossible 
with other means of mass communication as they are now constituted. 

3. It is possible to consult other experts on a problem by simply taking 
other books off the shelf. 

4. An individual has ready access to reading matter which serves his 
needs and is not beyond the level of his comprehension. This alone justifies 
whatever effort is invested in teaching reading. The individual has little 
selective “authority” over radio, television, or motion pictures; there is 
comparatively little among which to choose. Typically, the individual 
watches what is offered or “goes without”; variety and quality of such fare 
are, generally, at a minimum. But he can choose books as he pleases to help 
solve any problem or satisfy any whim. 

5. Reading, for many purposes, is a more efficient tool than other means 
of communication, not only in the selection and the bringing together of 
many consultants, but also in the rapidity with which the learner may com- 
municate with the consultants. Even a somewhat average adult reader can 
read from three to four times as fast as the usual person talks. Therefore, 
he can read from three to four times as many words as he can hear in a 
news report over television or radio in an equal amount of time. 

6. The printed page constitutes a permanent record of the best and most 
considered thinking of creative minds throughout history, The reader can 
exploit these minds at will. 


THE MAJOR GOALS OF READING INSTRUCTION 


All of the advantages that the printed page has over other means of mass 
communication have been considered in developing the goals of reading- 
instruction presented in this chapter. The unique characteristics of reading 
enable the person: (1) to be more critical; (2) to reflect more adequately; 
(3) to organize more effectively the contributions from many sources; (4) 
to be more rigorous in thinking with the content of the material; (5) to 
demand that the authorities consulted be well qualified to express opinions; 
and (6) to select authorities with which the reader would like to com- 


municate to fulfill his own immediate needs. 
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General Goals of Reading Instruction. 


There is almost universal agreement that, even with the other means of 
communication available, every person who is capable of doing the thinking 
required should be taught to read. The reasons for becoming a good reader 
are listed frequently in such terms as: 


To broaden the vision of readers 

To make their lives richer and more meaningful 

To enable readers to meet the practical needs of life more effectively 

To develop social understanding 

To develop the ability to use reading in the intelligent search for truth 

To promote a broad common culture 

To promote a growing appreciation of the finer elements in American life [100]. 


There is agreement that these are general goals of reading as well as of 
other aspects of education. There is, however, not quite so much agreement 
as to what constitutes the more specific goals of reading-instruction nor as 
to the means by which the goals can be most efficiently reached. 


Factors to Consider in Formulating Goals. 


In discussing the goals of reading-instruction, there are two extremes that 
must be avoided. First, the goals can be given in such general terms that 
they have little instructional meaning. Second, the goals can be given in such 
specific terms that they become little more than a list of day-by-day ob- 
jectives that would vary with the approach to reading and with the total 
educational program in which the reading is to be nurtured, This presenta- 
tion will discuss well-defined goals which are of sufficient importance to 
reading growth that they must be considered in formulating any well- 
rounded reading program at all levels. 

Reading-instruction must be broader and more inclusive today than in 
the past if it is to meet the increased demands that are made on the reading 
abilities of every student. As Tooze (173) has pointed out 


Reading gives information which leads to knowledge which may lead to wisdom; 
reading is a time saver; reading is relaxation; reading is fun; reading is adventure; 
reading is a problem solver; reading may be an aesthetic experience, as is listening 
to music or looking at pictures. 


The reading program must do more than develop basic skills and 
techniques, although the broader goals of the reading program depend 
upon these basic skills and techniques. It must develop more than the 
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ability to group words into thought units, even though such grouping 
enables an individual to be a more fluent and understanding reader than 
would otherwise be possible. It must develop more than the ability to note 
details and follow directions, although such comprehension abilities allow 
the reader to use printed material in a purposeful manner. Instruction must 
develop more than such basic study skills as the ability to read maps, graphs, 
and charts and to find references. 

The program must, in addition, develop the attitude of wanting to find 
the references, develop broad interests in reading to gain information in 
many fields, and develop a taste for reading so that the reader can choose 
material wisely. The program must develop an independent reader—one 
who can rely on his own resources, one who will employ self-initiated 
reading activities, and one who can appraise the reading problems and 
adjust to the many purposes for reading. It must develop readers who can 
locate relevant and discard irrelevant material. It must develop readers 
who are able to see the relationships between things read and the problems 
they face. The program must develop individuals who can rely on many 
sources for getting information and who are able to organize the findings 
from these many sources. It must develop readers who can distinguish facts 
and opinions and detect propaganda or prejudice if critical judgments are 
to be made. It must develop readers who can draw conclusions from what 
has been read. It must develop readers who are able to relax and enjoy read- 
ing, and gain from their leisure-reading activities a degree of personal 
development and satisfaction. It must develop readers who can share 
interesting material with others through interpretative oral reading and 
discussion. 

These, then, are some of the characteristic of a reading program that will 
develop readers who can respond effectively to authors. These character- 
istics give direction to reading-instruction and guidance in setting up goals 
of instruction that should be considered when organizing reading programs, 

One other factor that should be considered in formulating goals of reading- 
instruction is the nature of reading growth itself. Fortunately reading 


growth is developmental. The developmental nature may be appreciated by 


considering three fundamental aspects of reading growth, In the first place, 
the abler he is to read materials of 


the more mature a reader becomes, 
increasing complexity that require broader backgrounds, more extensive and 
refined knowledges, and more careful reorganization of these knowledges 
in order to get new concepts from reading. Second, the more mature the 
reader is, the more effectively he reads materials of increasing subject- 


matter specificity that require greater adjustment of reading techniques, 
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more highly specialized and well-defined vocabularies, and more diversified 
application of comprehension abilities. Third, the more mature the reader 
becomes the more he increases the speed and efficiency with which he 
fulfills his reading purposes. Fundamentally, however, the maturer reader 
uses reading in much the same manner as the child who is just beginning 
to learn to read. The characteristics of the mature reader have their start 
in the early reading experiences of the growing child. 


Basic Goals of Reading Instruction. 


The major goal of reading-instruction is to aid each individual to become 
as able and as diversified a reader as his capabilities and the instructional 
time will allow. In order to meet this major responsibility, it appears that 
teachers at all levels must focus their attention on some specific subgoals 
which actually are equally important basic goals of reading-instruction. 
Keen attention must be given to these goals at every level of instruction if 
reading is to make its contribution to the educational objectives to which 
all means of communication must relate. 

A study of the goals of reading-instruction will show that they are started 
during the child’s early reading-experiences and continue to grow as he 
matures with each succeeding reading-experience. Goethe implied con- 
tinuous growth when he wrote 


The dear people do not know how long it takes to learn to read. I have been at 
it all my life and I cannot say I have reached the goal. 


It should be recognized that there is an interdependence among the goals 
of reading-instruction. Word-recognition, for example, makes comprehension 
possible; and diversification of comprehension abilities makes adaptation 
to the materials of the content-fields possible. 


1, Maturity in word-study. 


That the reading program must develop maturity in word-study is quite 
apparent, Word-study involves three interrelated tasks: building an ever- 
increasing meaning vocabulary; developing word-recognition techniques; 
and accumulating words that can be recognized instantaneously. From 
the very start, the teacher focuses a major portion of the reading-instruction 
upon these three aspects of word-study. In every lesson, the teacher en- 
deavors to make sure that each child has clear, accurate, and vivid meanings 
for the words he is to encounter. Also from the start, the teacher directs 
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instruction toward building adequacy in word-recognition techniques, This 
instruction is designed to help the learner develop those skills that enable 
him to recognize words rapidly and with minimum effort so that he may 
attend to content. This set of skills makes it possible for the reader to work 
out the pronunciation and understanding of new words so that he can 
continue to grow in this and the many other aspects of reading ability. In 
addition, the teacher gives the child experiences which reuse words so 
that he becomes sufficiently familiar with them to recognize them im- 
mediately without the need for detailed study. Thus, the teacher helps the 
child develop a sight vocabulary upon which fluency of reading depends. 


2. Maturity in comprehension abilities. 


Reading comprehension ability is the major goal of reading-instruction. 
Basic abilities underlying all types of comprehension include: (1) selecting 
the appropriate meanings for words; (2) grouping words into thought units; 
(3) sensing sentence meaning and organization; (4) sensing paragraph 
meaning and organization; and (5) understanding the interrelationships 
among the parts of a selection so that the whole can be understood. Com- 
prehension ability is also made up of specific types of comprehension which 
may be roughly classified into five highly interrelated categories: (1) reading 
for specific information; (2) reading to organize; (3) reading to evaluate; 
(4) reading to interpret; and (5) reading for appreciation. 

At this time, growth in reading to evaluate, which is sometimes thought 
wise to delay, will be considered to illustrate that these comprehension 
abilities are ever-present goals of reading instruction and that it would be 
unfortunate to leave any of them to be developed at more advanced school 
levels. Reading to evaluate includes the abilities to differentiate factual 
concepts from fanciful ones, to distinguish fact from opinion, to judge the 
reasonableness of content, to determine the relevancy of content, and to 
read critically. 

If children at all levels are not working toward maturity in reading to 
evaluate, the printed page can easily become a tool of pressure groups. 
Ability to detect propaganda or prejudice or to judge the reasonableness of 
content are difficult to achieve and should be started early. The teacher, for 
example, who asks, “Do you think this could really happen?” of children 
who are reading a story about a fox that puts an ox in a bag, throws the 
bag over his shoulder and walks away, is teaching the children to read to 
evaluate: Or, again, the teacher is developing reading to evaluate when he 
queries whether the father in the story was speaking about a known fact 
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or just an informed opinion when he said that he believed that the lost dog 
was at the neighbor's house because the dog frequently went there to get 
a bone. When the child finds, as he continues to read the story, that the 
father’s informed opinion was wrong, he begins to sense the difference 
between fact and opinion no matter how well intended the opinion. This 
comprehension ability is also developed when children discover that authors 
disagree in describing the homes of people of various countries or in their 
concepts of the bravery of wolves, especially when the children follow the 
teading with discussion about which author or which treatment was the 
more accurate. 

When children appraise the meanings and overtones of words as well as 
the propaganda value of certain words and phrases, they are developing 
a higher level of ability to read to evaluate, Growth toward the goal of 
adequate comprehension abilities of all sorts is equally developmental in 
nature and must be carefully nurtured throughout the reading program if 
adequacy of comprehension ability is to be achieved. 


3, Maturity in adjusting to the reading demands of each 
discipline of human experience. 


Each of the disciplines develops ways of writing that are suitable to the 
content to be handled by the authors within that field. It is necessary for 
the child growing in reading proficiency to learn to adjust his reading to the 
characteristics of the writing, to the demands of the type of material he is 
reading. Such adjustment grows out of a fine coordination between the 
various basic study skills and the various comprehension abilities, These 
adjustments must be taught and so they constitute one of the goals of 
reading-instruction, The young child reading the science reader or a science 
unit in the basal reader starts the development of a differentiated attack 
upon various types of reading material found in the content fields. He should 
be helped to make the necessary adjustments. As he goes up through the 
reading program and becomes a more mature reader, the child finds that 
there is an ever-increasing specificity in types of material to which he must 
adapt. Developing a differentiated attack, then, becomes a goal of reading- 
instruction at all instructional levels. 


4, Maturity in basic study skills. 


This goal includes efficiency in the skill of locating information through 
the various aids such as table of contents, indices, card catalogues, and the 
like. The first-grade teacher who says, “Our next story begins on page eight,” 
(and writes the number 8 on the chalkboard) is starting the child on the 
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long road that for some child will end in a degree of proficiency that will 
enable him to become a reference libriarian in the Library of Congress, 

Another group of basic study skills includes those needed for adequate 
use of general reference material. The primary teacher who has a picture 
file of animals classified alphabetically and who encourages the child to 
locate in that file the picture of the animal he wishes to know about is 
fostering the child’s growth toward maturity in efficient use of general 
reference material. 

At some points in the reading continuum, as in the illustration just cited, 
progress toward the goal is in the nature of readiness for more intensive 
training to be given at a later date. At other times, it is in the nature of 
further experience with and refinement of the skills that have been previously 
introduced. But all teachers at all levels are concerned with developing more 
effective use of general reference materials. 

A third group of basic study skills consists of interpretation of maps, 
graphs, charts, and other pictorial material. As in all other reading develop- 
ment, the start toward the goal of competence in reading this sort of material 
is begun early. A health chart in the kindergarten, indicating those children 
who have dental certificates; a temperature graph on the bulletin board of 
a first-grade class that is following the noonday temperatures for a given 
week; a map of the neighborhood showing where the police boys are 
stationed for safety in crossing streets—all indicate the use of this goal of 
reading instruction in the very first days of school. 

A fourth set of skills involves techniques of organizing materials, Ex- 
amples of ways of organizing include the mechanical aspects of outlining, 
mechanical means of classifying material under a two-way arrangement, 
the preparation of time lines, and the like, The development of these skills 
has its start in the tabulation of class plans resulting from teacher-pupil 
planning, writing experience charts in sequential order, and classifying 
pictures in sequence in the prereading program. These illustrations from 
early reading experiences indicate that skill in organizing is one of the 
important basic study skills which is continually being developed. Efficiency 
in using study skills becomes increasingly important as a goal of reading- 
instruction as a result of the wider use today of reading as a tool of finding 
out about the world and its people and of problem solving. 


5. Maturity in oral reading. 


Another goal of the reading program is that of developing capability in 
the communicative art of oral reading. The reader must be able to read orally 
so that he can interpret to others the meanings and feelings contained in 
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passages he wishes to share with them. Development toward this goal, like 
all others, starts from the very beginning of reading-instruction and continues 
throughout the entire program. 


6. Maturity in reading habits, attitudes, interests and tastes, 


The child starts early in his development of habits and attitudes toward 
reading and continues to grow in them as long as he is growing in reading 
ability. He soon learns to appreciate books and develops habits of caring 
for them. He establishes the attitude of intellectual curiosity and the under- 
standing that reading matter can help him satisfy this curiosity. Such an 
attitude progresses as he uses reading to solve individual and group prob- 
lems, as he becomes an individual contributor to class enterprises, and the 
like. By these means, the child gradually realizes that reading is a part of 
written communication and develops the attitude of wanting to share the 
author's experiences, his factual information, his expression of point of 
view, and the stories he has to tell. . 

The habit of tending to words and word-meanings is carefully nurtured 
in a well-rounded reading program. It starts early—when the child notices, 
for example, that the word trunk is not only a part of an elephant but also 
part of a tree or something in which to put clothes for traveling. The habit 
of attending to words and demanding an understanding of their meanings 
is something that all teachers at all levels should encourage. The habit of 
relying on one’s own resources and of energetically attacking material should ~ 
be started early and developed throughout the reading program. 

The development of reading interests and tastes needs little discussion 
as a goal. Quite obviously, there is little to be gained in teaching efficient 
reading habits, attitudes, and abilities if the reader is to employ them on 
relatively inconsequential materials or if he is to use them in completely 
restricted areas. Therefore, interests and tastes should also be given con- 
sideration throughout the reading program. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MATURE READER 


As implied in the above discussion, the reader of today must be versatile 
and effective. He must read many types of material and he must read for 
many purposes. Often, he must read at a very rapid rate. Pasternak (135) 
realized that a competent reader uses his reading abilities and skills almost 
automatically when he said: 


How well she does everything! She reads not as if reading were the highest 
human activity, but as if it were the simplest possible thing, a thing that even 
animals could do, as if she were carrying water from a well or peeling potatoes. 
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All material must be read understandingly; some of it must be read 
critically and studiously. The reader must have many and varied interests 
in reading, and he must be able to select material with awareness of its 
value. In applying reading to meet his personal needs he should be relatively 
independent of the help and the counsel of others. 

Let us consider in the following paragraphs and in more detail, each of 
the characteristics of good reading. 


1. A person who would become a good reader must develop 
basic reading skills and techniques. 


He must develop a diversified attack on words so that he can recognize 
and acquire new words rapidly and accurately. In recognizing new words 
he must be able to use such word-recognition techniques as context and 
meaning clues, the general shape or appearance of words, known parts 
within words, and phonetic elements within words. The number of words 
which he instantly can recognize must be an ever-increasing one. 


2. One who would become a good reader must develop the 
ability to group words into thought units. 


Through the grouping of words, he handles at one glance each thought 
unit of several words. Reading by thought units makes his reading rapid. It 
enables the words to be placed in the most usable form for comprehension 
and gives an opportunity for the proper weighting of each thought within 
the material being read. 


3, An able reader must have study skills at his command, 


He must be able to find information in maps, tables, and graphs. He must 
be able to use various library aids to help him find a suitable book. He must 
be able to use the tables of content, index, and other informational sources 
in order that he may find relevant material within the book quickly and 


accurately. 


4. A person who would become a good reader must develop 
many vivid and varied backgrounds of understanding. 
These backgrounds of meaning will enable him to read with understand- 

ing and will enable him to communicate the more accurately with authors. 

5. A good reader must develop a wide repertoire of 
comprehension abilities. 

will enable him to meet the varied 


Th hension abilities 
e many comprehensi for example, he will have need to 


reading situations of his life. Sometimes, 
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read to follow directions; at other times, he may have need to read to 
summarize information. Again, comprehension may imply an ability to get 
the general import of the passage, or it may imply an ability to appreciate 
a humorous situation. ; 


6. The good reader is a purposeful reader, 


He approaches reading with a goal in mind. In other words, he has a 
reason for reading and he reads in order that he may attain his goal. He 
knows how to adjust his reading techniques and skills so that his reading 
meets his purpose. For example, his purpose may be to read to prepare for 
constructing a model airplane. With such a purpose, he reads carefully 
and slowly, sensing the step-by-step sequence as he reads. He may even 
reread the directions to understand them better, 


7. The good reader builds an attitude of demanding an 
understanding of what he reads, 


By doing so, his power to comprehend his reading continuously increases, 
Growing out of his demand to understand what is read are habits of 
interpreting, evaluating, and reflecting upon meanings. The reader com- 
pares the author’s point of view with that of other authors. He thinks about 
what he is reading and allows nothing less than an accurate interpretation. 
He is an energetic reader intent upon learning the ideas and/or experiences 
the author has to communicate. He has acquired the ability to read in 
spite of distractions. 


8. A good reader must be able to perceive relationships 
between what is read and the problems he faces. 


He must be able to organize material from many sources and make 
practical applications from what is read. For example, the child with a pet — 
turtle that has not prospered since it was brought home from the pet shop 
may read, in school, a discussion about the care of turtles, At home, the 
child may institute a more adequate arrangement for his own turtle. 


9. A good reader must be able to read critically. 


Critical reading of imaginative and factual materials or materials es- 
pecially designed to influence enables the reader to form opinions about 
the authenticity and validity of the material, The reader must be able to 
read the lines, between the lines, and beyond the lines of print. Teachers 
of reading frequently become so intent upon developing ability to read 
between the lines and beyond the lines that they lose sight of the basic 
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element behind all critical reading, namely, the ability to know what the 
author actually said. Before a person can learn to detect propaganda and 
prejudice, before he can secure meanings implied, but not stated, before 
he can judge the author's intent or purpose, he must allow the author to 
state his point of view. His reading must be sufficiently efficient to permit 
the author to communicate with him. 
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10. The good reader develops many and varied reading interests, 
as well as improves the quality of his reading tastes. 


It is his interests which give direction to his reading, which spur him to 
do reading, and which set the limits within which the reading is done. The 
level of reading-tastes sets the standard of quality of material the reader 
most enjoys. 


11. A good reader must be able to read for enjoyment. 


He must be able to gain pleasure from reading. Reading becomes for him 
one of his chief sources of recreation. As is implied here the able reader, 
be he child or adult, at times turns to reading for recreation in preference 
to television, movie, or radio. Unfortunately, many able readers turn always 
to other sources of recreation. The individual, in order to be well-rounded 
in his reading development, must grow in ability to read for relaxation and 
pleasure. 


12, A good reader must be skilled in interpretative oral reading. 


He must be able to read orally in a manner so that he imparts informa- 
tion, shares a story, interprets character expressions. He must do his oral 
reading in a manner that enables his listeners to appreciate with him his 
interpretation of the author's meaning. 


13, A good reader is an independent reader who makes a 
full use of his reading ability. 


He appraises a problem so that he knows when reading is an effective 
tool and when it is better to get the information through other sources. 


Independently, he locates material which discusses the problem at hand 
and he rapidly finds the part of the discussion that enables him to meet his 
goal. Thus, if the child is to be a good reader he must be well equipped with 
reading abilities, skills, and techniques, and must be versatile in using them. 

If the child is to become a good reader, it is evident that much growth in 
reading ability will have to take place between the time he enters school 


unable to read, and the time when he es school and has developed into 
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an independent reader. Such reading ability is not easily acquired. It is 
the result of good reading-instruction by all teachers, instruction which 
provides opportunities for the gradual development of all the characteristics 
that make for a good reader. 


PHASES OF THE READING PROGRAM 


The reading program designed to meet these broad goals of reading- 
instruction must itself be broad. Because of the developmental nature of 
reading and because of the difficulty inherent in learning to read, it is 
necessary that a well-rounded reading program give the children four 
fundamental types of reading experiences. One, those reading experiences 
designed to show the child how to read. This is frequently called the “basic 
reading program.” Two, those reading activities designed to give the child 
wide experience in using his growing reading-abilities in all types of 
materials, This is frequently called the “topical program.” Three, those 
reading experiences designed to provide for personal growth and recrea- 
tional appreciation. This is frequently called the “personal reading” or 
“children’s literature program.” And four, those reading activities designed 
to re-educate the child who has gotten into difficulty before that difficulty 
becomes involved with his personal adjustment and other types of problems. 
This is often called the remedial or corrective phase of the program. 


Systematic Development of Reading Abilities. 


In so complex a learning as reading, the essential sequential organization 
of the learning experiences is provided by the basal program. Instruction 
in the basal program is concerned primarily with systematic development 
of reading abilities. The material is a set of reading experiences selected to 
teach the essential abilities, skills, and techniques of reading. In this phase 
of the program the child is shown how to read. 


Broad Reading Experiences. 


The child needs broad experiences in using the newly learned reading 
abilities, skills, and techniques in many and varied settings. Instruction in 
the topical unit program enables the child to have many reading experiences. 
These experiences are profitable to the degree that the reading material 
used is coordinated with the basal material. The interrelationship between 
the basic program and the topical unit program is shown in the following 
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statements: (1) the experiences the youngsters undertake in the topical 
unit phase of the program frequently are an outgrowth of areas or topics 
introduced in the basic program; (2) frequently, too, the teacher anticipates 
the introduction of a unit in the basal reading program (highly charged with 
worthwhile experiences) by building readiness in the children to accept the 
topic as one around which to build an experience unit; (3) many times, in 
exploring within a topical unit, reading needs of the children are discovered 
which are thereafter provided for in the basal program or in the program of 
classroom remediation. 


Personal Reading. 


For well-rounded and satisfying growth, the child needs an opportunity 
to pursue his own personal interests independently. Such an opportunity is 
provided by the personal reading program. The basic program, with its 
emphasis upon sequential learning, and the topical unit program, with its 
emphasis upon “here and now” and upon problem-solving do not allow the 
child to stop to relax with reading, to explore the make-believe, to enjoy a 
plot, or to get a truly esthetic experience. To the extent that the personal 
reading program is a “pause in the day's occupation” it adds to well-rounded 
development. Of course, the interests a child pursues in his personal reading 
may have been awakened in other phases of the reading program. Certainly, 
there would be no purely personal reading were not the child taught to 
read in the basal program and were he not given experience in reading in 
the topical program. For reading, particularly in the early years, to be 
recreational, much of the material must be less difficult to read than that 


studied in the basal program. 


Remedial or Corrective Reading, 


From time to time, even in the best developmental program, children 
learn errors. If re-educative opportunities are immediately available, the 
difficulties need not persist nor become progressively worse. Every develop- 
mental reading program should provide day-by-day appraisal and corrective 
teaching. Corrective teaching at the onset of a difficulty should be done by 
the classroom teacher, When such errors are allowed to persist, their effects 
radiate out and often become “stubborn” enough to require prolonged, 
extensive remedial treatment. As a matter of fact, the effects of prolonged 
disability may extend into the entire educational, personal, and social 


development of the child. 
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Every child who is capable of coming to school can be taught to read. 
Such an ideal will more nearly be met, when all four classifications of 
reading experience are recognized as essential to reading growth and when 
no one phase of the program is overemphasized. Each phase has an important 
place in the total program and the amount of emphasis given to each 
depends upon the maturity level of the children. The basal program, quite 
obviously, plays a dominant role in the early formative years of reading; 
the basal program loses its predominant place as the child becomes an 
independent extensive reader. 


THE PROGRAM OF BASAL READING INSTRUCTION 


The basal reading program is the one that is usually considered to be 
the reading program. It is the program in which the child is shown how to 
read. The basal program provides the framework through which the reading 
abilities, skills, and techniques are introduced and around which they are 
built. In the basal program, the child is shown how to work with words so 
that he becomes quick and accurate in recognizing them. 

The basal program does much more than merely introduce the child to 
word-recognition techniques. It gives the initial experiences in such com- 
prehension abilities as reading for factual information, reading to organize, 
reading to evaluate, reading to interpret, and reading for appreciation. 
Many opportunities are provided for these developments from the very first 
lessons in reading. The teacher must be aware of the need to help the child 
adjust his reading to the various purposes in order that growth in these 
abilities may be fostered. 

The basal reading program gives the child the background training in 
various reading skills. The following analogy is illustrative of how this 
works. A tennis coach might show a player how to “drive” and then watch 
him as he tries out the stroke in order to give him further help. The tennis 
player becomes accomplished in the skill by means of hours of practice 
that will enable him to apply the skill with certainty in many and varied 
situations. From time to time, the player may receive further suggestions 
from his coach and may act upon them in many hours of practice to still 
further refine the skill. With reading, the child may be shown, for example, 
that he need not read single words, but that he can read with greater mean- 
ing and more rapidly through grouping those words. The basal program 
gives him instruction and some experience under careful observation. He 
must, however, get the larger amount of his practice in using this new 
skill in the actual process of reading outside of the basal reading materials. 
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The basal materials are prepared with the assumption that much reading 
is done outside of those materials. Therefore, they are designed to introduce 
a skill and later to appraise and refine it. There is provision made in basal 
reading materials for the immediate correction of possible errors in learning. 
This illustration shows that the basal program consists of carefully con- 
trolled instruction. The child is shown how an ability or skill may be 
learned. He is given sufficient experience so that the teacher can study 
initial development of a skill. Then there is constant appraisal and additional 
instruction in order that further refinements may result. 


THE PROGRAM OF TOPICAL UNITS 


There should be under consideration at all times some important class 
enterprise in the form of a topical unit. This enterprise should be participated 
in by all the children in the class. Frequently, the topic being considered 
will be an outgrowth of material introduced in the basal reading program. 
At other times, it will grow out of other class activities. For example, the 
unit introduced in the basal program of a second-grade class might be one 
concerned with “Everyday Workers.” The children might read stories in ` 
their basal readers about the work of the storekeeper, the cobbler, the 
druggist, and the butcher. Such reading in their basal readers might stimulate 
a desire to find out more about “the everyday helpers who sell us the things 
we need.” One group of children might be formed to study the work of 
“The People Who Supply Us with Our Food.” Another group might deal 
with “The Workers Who Supply Us with the Things We Wear.” Another 
group might deal with “The Workers Who Supply Us with Things for Our 
Homes.” And still another group might deal with “The Workers Who Sell 
Us Gasoline and Other Things for Our Cars.” In that way, a study of the 
selling of goods and services might be undertaken. In the collection of the 
data, the children, of course, would visit the various retail stores. They 
would talk to the storekeepers. In fact, all avenues for collecting information 
and for studying the problem might be used. Movies about the work of 
retail merchants might be shown. The children might attend to television 
and radio announcements relative to retail merchants. Such a unit would 
give many opportunities for the children to read with purposes that were 
real to them, The children would employ many reading skills and abilities 
to which they had been introduced in the basal reading program. Through 
comparing reading with other tools of collecting information, the children 
gain a functional understanding of the uses reading can and should serve. 

The worthwhileness of such a unit depends in no small measure upon 
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the availability of material. Only those units about which there are adequate 
materials for the children to read are suitable for topical study for a specific 
grade. 

Much of the experience in the study types of reading is gained through 
these topical units, which are usually handled with a high degree of interest 
and enthusiasm. Abilities exercised in such group study include skimming, 
reading critically, reading to remember factual details, reading to get 
various sensory impressions, reading to get the general significance, and 
reading to organize. It can be seen that through the use of units growing 
out of the basal program there is a systematic reinforcement of the skills 
and abilities which were introduced in that program, 

The culmination of the unit wherein there is discussion and wherein the 
children do something with the material and ideas that they have collected 
creates an appreciation and understanding of the worthwhileness of reading. 
Moreover, it gives the child the habit of thinking carefully through his 
reading to see how he can apply the information that he is getting. Com- 
prehension is kept at a high level. The child places demands on his reading 
that keep him from attempting to read too rapidly for adequate com- 
prehension. The reading is highly stimulated and is important. The child 
is eager to arrive at the conclusion, so he does not dawdle or read more 
slowly than is compatible with meeting his purpose. Such is reading 
experience in the highest sense, 


THE PROGRAM OF PERSONAL READING 


Interests are aroused in the reading in the basal and topical unit programs 
about which the child wishes to read more extensively. Reading interests 
are aroused, too, by classroom activities other than those directly growing 
out of the reading experience. Such activities as planting a garden, seeing 
a motion picture, or building an airplane may stimulate the desire to read. 
Activities outside school arouse interests. A television program, a trip to 
the park, or a community function may kindle a reading interest. About some, 
or all, of these the child may wish to read. He should be given an opportunity 
during some time in the total reading program to pursue his individual 
interests. The phase of the program in which he does this is called the 
personal reading program. 

Smith (152) says: 

A love of reading is one of the greatest gifts which school or home can give to 
children, and love of reading is achieved first of all through finding pleasure in books. 
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Children find pleasure in books and gain satisfaction from reading when 
they are encouraged and enabled to pursue their interests by means of 
reading. 

Although personal reading is guided reading, nonetheless, the child 
should have a great deal of freedom in the selection of the topics about 
which he reads and the types of materials he uses in exploring those topics. 
Since the teacher knows the availability and difficulty of the reading 
materials, he should make suggestions, based upon the child’s interests and 
reading abilities, about materials he might find interesting. 

The children’s literature and personal development phases of the reading 
program should be based largely upon individualized instruction. This 
means that it is not necessary for any two children to be reading the same 
selection or even upon the same topic. In many instances, the children should 
have complete freedom of choice of material. The teacher, however, should 
be available to give help when requested and should also feel free to make 
suggestions of books the children might enjoy. 

Not all of the child’s reading is done in school. As the child learns to read, 
he enjoys using his new-found skill during times other than school reading- 
periods. The primary-grade child enjoys reading at home as well. Even 
the child who is just beginning to learn to read likes to take reading 
materials home. He should be given every encouragement to do so. 

The recreational reading of the child should not be confined to reading 
during leisure time at home. A regular time should be set aside in school 
when the child is allowed to read just for the fun of reading. At that time, 
he should read material because it satisfies a reading interest or because it 
answers a question, The question may have no relation to a reading project 
or to the content that is being learned in other subjects, although many times 
it actually is a direct outgrowth of class activities. In his personal reading, 
the child reads material that is not assigned. Probably the best way to 
encourage children to read during these times is to have many relatively 
simple and highly interesting materials available. The library corner, filled 
with attractive and readable books, may function second only to the teacher 
in making the personal reading program successful. The teacher, of course, 
should be ever available to suggest pertinent and appropriate materials. If 
the child has liked one story by a given author, the teacher can suggest 
others by the same author. If the child has liked material on a given topic, 
the teacher can suggest other books and pamphlets on that or on a related 
topic by another author. The child should be allowed and encouraged to 
read freely and at will the materials in the library corner. He should be 
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encouraged to take books home. Opportunities for discussion between the 
teacher and the child, and among the children, about their reading stimulates 
recreatory reading. If the child finds a book interesting, he may desire to 
read part of it aloud so that his classmates may share the joy of it with him. 

Often, such functions as story periods and book week can grow out of 
an active, personal reading program. Frequently, a good recreational reading 
program is exemplified simply by the fact that children read many stories. 
The recreational reading, however, should not be thought of solely as the 
reading of stories. When children are working on a unit in which they become 
absorbed, they read many kinds of material for many purposes as they learn 
about the topic. Some children will wish to explore the topic even more 
fully than they are able to do while the unit is being studied in school. 
Their personal reading may be a direct outgrowth of the topic being 
discussed. Such reading, nonetheless, is recreational, albeit informational. 
For some children it is as much a recreation to read a social-science passage 
“as it is to read a fairy story. A given child finds reading biographical material 
very interesting. At other times the same child may display a keen interest 
in a travel story. Personal reading thus is not limited to narrative material, 
but includes material from many subjects and of many types that the child 
actually prefers to read when he reads just for fun. It should be emphasized, 
however, that for the child to get an extended view of children’s books the 
teacher should be ever alert to lead him from one interest to another and 
from one type of reading material to another, so that through an adequate 
sampling he can determine for himself what kinds of material make the 
greatest contribution to his interests and meet his personal needs most 
adequately. 

Independent reading will be done with eager expectancy because it 
satisfies personal needs. The child explores new avenues of reading and new 
interests to a greater extent than he is allowed in the regular curriculum. 
It is a time of leisure reading. When the materials are suited to the child’s 
reading level and to his interests and tastes, they foster strenuous reading 
on the part of the child. 

As he reads for recreation, the child develops his reading abilities and 
skills, builds backgrounds of meaning and vocabulary, extends and 
increases his reading interests, probably improves his reading tastes, and 
certainly learns much of the value that reading may be to him. Thus, it 
may be seen that the reading which the child does voluntarily in out-of- 
school hours and during free times in school makes real and positive 
contributions to his reading development—contributions that often cannot 
be as well achieved in other phases of the reading program. 
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THE CLASSROOM REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


The classroom remedial program is designed to correct faulty learning 
immediately. It is inevitable that there will be faulty learning even in the 
best conducted classes. If such errors are allowed to persist and accumulate, 
reading disability cases result. The classroom remedial program prevents 
such persistence and accumulation of errors because correction is under- 
taken immediately the need for it is discernible. 

The good teacher constantly studies the reading growth of the individuals 
he is teaching. When he discovers that a child has made, for example, a 
faulty generalization, such as recognizing look from the double oo’s, which 
the child says are eyes, he institutes teaching designed to correct the faulty 
generalization. In such an instance, the re-education may be a part of the 
regular instruction in word-recognition. Remediation in other instances may 
require that the teacher work with an individual or a group for a period 
of time. Children whose difficulties have been allowed to persist and who 
have thereby become serious disability cases need more specialized remedial 
instruction than the classroom teacher can give. 


MATERIALS FOR THE READING CURRICULUM 
The Basal Reader. 


A basal reading program is essential for adequate reading development 
because it provides the teacher with a sequential organization, a gradual 
introduction, and a careful repetition of words and because it both mini- 
mizes the possibility of instructional gaps or overemphases and recognizes 
children’s maturing reading proficiencies. In considering basal reading 
material, it should be pointed out that the grade designation of a book 
indicates its place in the developmental sequence of reading-instruction, 
its comparability in difficulty and sequence with other materials, and its 
suitability for the average youngster of the grade designated. The grade 
designation of a book does not indicate a standard that all the children are 
expected to achieve over a given period of time, Quite obviously, an able 
child should progress through the learning experiences provided by a 
specific basal reader as rapidly as he can acquire the skills and abilities that 
the book is designed to teach. The less able child should progress through 
those experiences at a slower rate because he will require a longer time to 
acquire the skills and abilities. If the job were primarily one of getting 
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through the basal reader as rapidly as possible, all the stories of the entire 
basal-reader program of the first year could be read to the children in two 
days. The task is not to get through the materials quickly, but to provide 
instruction in reading. Basal readers are sets of reading experiences carefully 
prepared to encourage the unfolding abilities and to develop reading 
vocabulary without the unnecessary hazards an uncontrolled vocabulary 
carries, The writers of this book consider the basal reader to be of sufficient 
importance to constitute the core of the reading activities. Burton, Baker, 
and Kemp (38) indicate the central role of basal materials when they state: 


Many criticisms aimed at the use of basal readers actually are aimed at the 
misuse of basal readers. . . . The authors of all basal reading series urge dif- 
ferentiating instruction and suggest numerous means of doing so, including group- 
ing for instruction, organizing instruction around centers of interest, and making 
wide use of free reading materials. If these suggestions are not followed, then 
the basal readers clearly are being misused. 


Subject-Matter Readers. 


There is coming to be a wealth of reading material available for all the 
grades of the elementary school. In addition to basal reading books, various 
content subjects also have texts. There are science books, arithmetic story 
books, social-studies books, literary books, and others. This condition is as 
it should be. Since there are science materials available for primary chil- 
dren to read, the reading of science can be now better taught in the primary 
grades and as a result in the later grades as well. Certainly, the reading of 


social studies can be better taught in the early grades, and in the later grades. 


as a result, when there are social-studies materials available for the primary- 
grade children to read. This is true of reading in each of the content fields. 

As has been previously stated, the basal reading program is the core of 
the total reading program. It is designed to give the foundations necessary 
for reading in all fields. There are in the basal readers introductory passages 
of science, of social studies, of literary materials, and of number concepts. 
In these, interests in all fields of knowledge are awakened and here is given 
specific training in reading the materials in each field. However, the intro- 
ductory passages of science, social studies, number, and literature are by 
no means extensive enough to give sufficient experience in reading in those 
fields; and certainly they are not extensive enough to give an adequate 
treatment of the concepts of those fields. The basal reader introduces the 
child to reading in the content fields. In order that he may become an able 
reader of the materials of the various subject-matter areas, he needs much 
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additional experience. The child gets this experience as he reads in his 
science, his social-studies, in his literary books. Thus, the supplementary 
subject-matter books make a definite contribution to the reading program 
itself. 

Each subject-matter field becomes more and more specialized as it goes 
up through the grades of the elementary school. One has only to compare 
the books the usual child in the fifth grade reads in arithmetic, science, or 
literature to realize that they are very differently written and that the read- 
ing of each one calls into use reading abilities and skills that are different 
from those used in reading the others. One has but to read these materials 
to realize that there are purposes for reading an arithmetic that are some- 
what unique to reading arithmetic, and that, at times, those purposes may 
be quite different from the purposes one would have in reading a literary 
selection. 


Recreational and Independent Study Materials. 


An important type of material in any reading program is recreational 
and independent study material. This material should be attractively ar- 
ranged in the library corner. A corner of the room should include a spacious 
table, comfortable chairs, and attractive book shelves. The shelves should 
be filled with the best of supplementary readers, reference materials, and 
other reading materials prepared for children. They should include fictional, 
factual, scientific, and social-studies materials—in fact materials of many 
kinds and from many fields. The materials in the classroom library should 
vary in difficulty so that there are materials that will challenge the best 
readers in the room and so that there are materials which the poorest 
readers can read with satisfaction and profit. 

When any given topic is being studied in the classroom, the teacher 
should replenish the permanent classroom library with materials from every 
available source on that topic. Available sources include the city library, 
the school library, the county library, the traveling state library, books 
brought by the children, other textbooks, newspapers, and magazine and 
pamphlet materials. 

The library corner should be a busy place. The children should be 
permitted to go to the library table when they have real purposes for using 
the material, whether the purpose is recreational or fact-finding. The library 
corner is a place where a child may go to read for the sole purpose of enjoy- 
ing himself—to read just what he wants to read. The library corner with 
its books for children and other supplementary reading materials should 
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be one of the most attractive places in the room. It will be one of the best 
liked. 


Workbooks. 


Among the most frequently used material directly related to the basal 
reading program is the workbook. A workbook is made up of a series of 
exercises, many of which are illustrated. It is designed to be completed 
co-temporaneously with reading in the basal readers. The workbook belongs 
to the child and he does the exercises in connection with the reading of 
each unit in the basal reader. One type of exercise introduces words that 
are to be used in the basal reader in meaningful content so that the child 
will know the words and thus have his textbook-reading relatively free 
from new and difficult words. Because of this, the textbook-reading situa- 
tion is a more natural one. Other exercises in the workbook are follow-up 
devices to give added experience with words that have been introduced in 
the textbook. Under this procedure, it is possible to determine whether 
the child has really learned and retained the words that were introduced 
in the basal reader, Both uses of the workbook are legitimate and are 
beneficial to reading instruction. 

The workbook has other important contributions to make to the reading 
program. It is primarily a skill-development book in which the skills are 
developed and practiced. And it affords a continuous diagnosis of the 
specific learning difficulties of each child. It has the educational advantage 
of building habits of accuracy through self-checking, And it gives the child 
much experience in doing independent study. 

In selecting a workbook, preference should be given to the one that ac- 
companies the basal reader since most workbooks are correlated with 
readers in such a way that they give added experience with words and 
skills that need to have more repetition. When workbooks are properly used, 
they aid in individualizing the program by allowing the child to work at 
his own rate independent of the rest of the class. Burton, Baker, and Kemp 
(38) have recognized this feature of the workbook when they say: 


When reading workbooks and practice materials are carefully selected and 
properly used, they make positive contributions to the instructional program. 
Workbooks provide the child with much more material based upon the 
same vocabulary, develop skills and abilities, and make for constructive 
seatwork which releases the teacher to work with other groups or in- 
dividuals. Certain principles, as follows, are helpful in judging the value of 
workbook exercises: 
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1. The workbook exercises should be so arranged that one assignment will allow 
the child to work for a considerable time without having to ask for further directions. 

2, The learning situations in the workbook should be meaningful situations; 
they should not be solely drill exercises but should provide opportunities to im- 
prove a variety of skills and abilities, 

3, The workbook should give further experience with words that have been 
recently introduced, and should provide for the review of difficult words that 
have been introduced previously. 

4. The workbook should not be merely a “busy-work” book, but should actually 
teach something important to reading development. The activity of reading should 
be greater and more time-consuming than is the activity of marking or coloring 
within the workbook. 

5. There should be a variety in the types of reading and other types of re- 
sponses met within the workbook. They should not be limited to one or two 
mechanical types of activities. The situations should require careful thoughtful 
reading and should actually measure the child’s ability to do such reading, as well 
as give experience in word-recognition and other skills. 


The amount of time devoted to this type of material should depend upon 
the reading ability of the child. The child who is getting along well may 
profitably spend his time after completing the workbook material reading 
other materials, such as supplementary stories and other material prepared 
for children from the library corner. It is necessary from time to time to 
check the comprehension and word-recognition ability even of the best 
readers in the class. Such appraisals can be made either through using work- 
book materials or through using teacher-prepared tests, The advantage 
of the workbook material is that it is well prepared and fairly well stand- 
ardized. If a child effectively does the exercises in a workbook of the degree 
of difficulty of about half way through the third reader, for example, it is 
possible to know that he is at that point in his skill development regardless 
of his level of general reading competency. A study by Woestehoff (185) 
shows that it is not unusual to find the able youngster’s general reading 
ability considerably higher than his general skill development. Such a 
child, significantly above the general reading level for his grade placement, 
often must be given specific direct instruction in certain aspects of word- 
recognition techniques, complex comprehension abilities, and study skills 
because these have not been brought to the level of his general reading 
competency. The implication of this study is that bright capable readers 
have not necessarily developed all the skills and abilities their general 
reading level would imply, rather these capable students are using the 
skills they have exceptionally well. 

It should, of course, be recognized that workbooks teach the sort of 
reading that the child is asked to do in the workbook. For example, if the 
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workbook exercise is one wherein the child matches a series of words with 
a series of pictures, then it should be recognized that the child is getting 
isolated word drill. If the exercise requires that the child read a paragraph 
and then check among four or five sentences the one that makes the best 
title for the paragraph, he is learning to pick out the general theme of the 
passage. In the selection of a workbook it is important to determine whether 
it actually gives training in important phases of reading development. 

One significant thing that is frequently overlooked when considering 
the value of workbooks is that the child likes to work in them. A child will 
work at a workbook with perhaps the same drive that an adult works with 
a cross-word puzzle or a mathematical problem or a series of questions in 
a newspaper or magazine. The child likes a book of his own. By doing the 
test exercises in the workbook the child can appraise his own progress to 
some extent. 


Teacher-Prepared Materials. 


Recognizing the need for much material, the teachers prepare exercises. 
This is all to the good. Teacher-prepared material has many other contribu- 
tions to make to the reading program. The teacher can prepare material 
to meet specific deficiencies in the class. Such material may be prepared 
for the class as a whole or for an individual child. These materials may 
take the form of mimeographed or multigraphed worksheets to go with a 
specific story or passage, or they may be typewritten. A primer-type type- 
writer is a very useful piece of equipment for a primary department. It is 
possible to so arrange the responses within the teacher-prepared work 
sheets that drill is provided on words or on types of reading with which 
the members of the class need further experience. Many teachers find the 
worksheet type of material that grows out of the reading of definite stories 
or passages easy to construct and very effective. 

Teacher-prepared material may take the form of teaching charts that 
are worked out for study by the class as a whole. Charts such as the one 
on which the plan of the day is recorded are effectively used in many 
classrooms. These may be either teacher or teacher-pupil prepared. 


Experience Charts. 


A specialized type of chart prepared by the teacher and the pupils, or by 
the pupils, or the teacher, is the experience chart. The experience chart is 
useful supplementary material in the introductory phases of reading instruc- 
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tion. These charts are usually related to classroom experiences rather than 
definitely tied up with the basal reading program. However, if experience 
charts are built upon the same vocabulary that is being learned by the 
class, they can contribute to extensive reading for building sight vocabulary, 
so necessary in the primary grades. The experience chart can perform a 
unique function if it is used as a means of introducing the child to the 
worthwhileness of being able to read print rather than just pictures. 
Through its use, the teacher can show that written material expresses real 
happenings and real ideas. He can show also that when a person wants to 
share experiences with others he may write them for others to read, Reading 
and writing are seen to be means of communication. 

Experience charts have a place as material in the primary grades. Great 
care should be taken in their construction, however, to insure as nearly as 
possible a reasonable vocabulary load and reasonably exact English usage. 


Child-Prepared Books and Materials, 


Many teachers in the primary grades find it effective to have children 
prepare books of their own, which they write and illustrate and which 
make up a section of the classroom library. The children enjoy reading 
their own materials to other children. The other children enjoy hearing 
material that has been prepared by one of their classmates. Unless the 
teacher typewrites stories from dictation, it will not be possible for the 
children to write books of their own until they have learned manuscript 
writing. Care must be taken that such dictated books are not so difficult 
that even the child who constructed the book cannot read it, although he 
may recall the story from memory. It is possible, too, to let the child write 
his own material upon the typewriter when there is a typewriter available, 
The child should be allowed to “typewrite” only after he has a certain 
degree of ability in reading. Otherwise he is apt to become too conscious 
of the letter-by-letter elements within words, 

A more advanced illustration of pupil-prepared material is the creative 
magazine and class newspaper produced by children in higher grades. 
These semipublished materials are intensely interesting to children. Their 
preparation frequently entails a wide amount of reading by those who are 
compiling the product. Of course, the creative work of children even in the 
higher grades is not limited to published matter. In the active classroom, 
many written contributions of the children are to be found in the library 
corner or in displays about the room. 

Another type of child-prepared material found in the primary grades is 
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the picture dictionary. All that is needed is a notebook and some guidance 
on the part of the teacher to enable the child to make a picture dictionary. 
The child writes new words in the dictionary when he is learning them. He 
may illustrate the meaning of the word in any one of several ways. He may 
cut out a picture that tells the name of the word from a part of his work- 
book that he has used. He may himself draw an illustration or take illustra- 
tions from other sources. He may write the word in a sentence to give him 
aclue as to its meaning and name. Some words, like up, cannot be illustrated 
independently, but have to be illustrated by the picture of a phrase or 
sentence. Commercially prepared picture dictionaries which are helpful 
reference material for the classroom are available. It is, however, worth- 
while for each child to make his own picture dictionary of the words he is 
learning and wants to have in available reference form in case he gets into 
difficulty at any time. 

The preparation of a picture dictionary by each child has two advantages. 
It liberates the youngster from having repeatedly to ask the teacher the 
name of a word. It also enables him to realize that his vocabulary is grow- 
ing, for as he sees his picture dictionary get fuller and fuller he knows that 
he is learning many new words. Many of these words, of course, he soon 
learns so that he does not have to refer to his dictionary. 

It should be pointed out that the process of making a dictionary has 
reading outcomes. In the first place, the child learns the habit of looking 
words up in a dictionary, which is an excellent habit to establish at the 
outset of learning to read. Second, he learns the organization of dictionaries 
through his own experience of locating where words should go in his 
dictionary so that he can readily find them when he desires. Third, writing 


the word in his dictionary in the right location forces the child to go — 


through the word from left to right. Fourth, it teaches him the alphabet in 


probably the only functional way the alphabet is used, namely that of — 
classification, There are other concomitant learnings. For example, pride — 
in illustrating the words and in making a neat dictionary is fostered. Habits — 


of independence are built as the responsibility for learning is put where 
it rightfully belongs—upon the child. 


Need for Continuity. 


As has been implied in the foregoing discussion, reading growth is 
continuous in nature and broad in scope. The learner never is finished 
learning to read. He grows toward the characteristics which exemplify the 
mature reader. At all levels of instruction in reading, the teachers are con- 
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cerned with the further development of skills and abilities, attitudes and 
interests which were introduced in the first days of reading instruction. The 
need for continuity of instruction in the basic program results from the 
developmental nature of reading growth. It must be recognized that going 
through the material designed for children at any level of reading maturity 
is not the outcome of instruction; rather, the consideration is how well 
the child establishes the skills and abilities the material is designed to 
teach. The goodness of the primary program should be judged not only on 
how well it prepared the child to read primary material but also to what 
extent readiness is developed for the new learnings to be presented in the 
intermediate grades. The goodness of later programs, as well, should be 
judged on how well they ready the child to do the basic work in reading at 
even later stages of instruction and also on how fluently and capably he 
reads to satisfy all of his reading purposes in the various activities of his 
school life. The reading program, therefore, must at any point review 
skills and abilities which have been introduced earlier, develop the more 
mature aspects of these skills and abilities suitable to the present level of 
advancement, and anticipate and prepare for the more advanced phases 
of development the children are soon to undertake, The program of basic 
instruction in reading has the responsibility for insuring such continuity. 
The other phases of the reading curriculum are concerned primarily with 
broadening and reinforcing the work done in the basic program so that 
the skills there introduced become permanent acquisitions. 
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CHAPTER III 


Characteristics of an 


Effective Reading Program 


It is important that the program of instruction during the initial period of 
learning to read be carefully controlled since both the attitudes toward 
reading and the habits formed in reading during this period persist. There 
are some principles of teaching, helpful in building favorable attitudes 
and proper habits, which should be adhered to regardless of what methods 
of early instruction are to be employed. These principles constitute pre- 
ventive measures against the development of seriously retarded readers, 
and as such are necessary in the proper teaching of reading, 

The following essential characteristics of effective reading-instruction 
will be discussed in this chapter: 


1. The reading program must be vital to the child. 

2. The reading situation must be stimulating but must free the child from 
undue pressure. 

3. Once reading-instruction is started, the child should not be allowed to ex- 
perience repeated failure. 

4, The methods should adjust to specific reading needs and capabilities. 

5. The program should be one that recognizes the strengths and limitations of 
each child. 

6. Reading-instruction should progress by steps that the child can take readily. 

7. Reading-instruction should be organized instruction. 

8. The processes should be made meaningful to the child, 
38 
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9. The purposes for reading should be real to the child. 

10. Procedures should foster both cooperative and individual reading. 

11. Active use should be made of the results of reading. 

12. Reading-instruction should build favorable attitudes toward reading. 

13, The methods should use and develop the child’s interests. 

14, Reading-instruction should use and encourage the child’s initiative. 

15. Reading-instruction should build habits of independence. 

16. The methods should be carefully selected so as not to develop habits that 
will be detrimental to reading ability at a later time. 

17. Materials should be plentiful and appropriately graded. 

18. Materials should be of many types. 

19. Reading-instruction should be efficient instruction. 

20. Whenever possible, the methods should develop, in addition to reading 
ability, other educational outcomes. 

21. The reading program should foster the child’s personal growth. 

22, Reading-instruction should provide for systematic appraisals. 

23. The child should be allowed to know his progress. 

24. The reading program and the child’s progress therein should be inter- 
preted to his parents, 


The Reading Program Must Be Vital to the Child. 


Usually, a desire to learn to read is present when the child enters the first 
grade, Even his young mind senses the worth of knowing how to read, 
He is eager to expend time, effort, and energy in gaining so worthwhile an 
ability. This desire to learn to read is often fostered in the readiness program 
and should continue to be fostered throughout the entire elementary school. 
A child may be expected to continue to work actively to learn to read only 
when what he is expected to do seems to him useful and vital. If he loses his 
desire to read because the program is tedious, boring, disappointing, or 
actually distasteful to him, little progress can be expected. If the program 
is based upon material that is interesting in content and style, if the child 
gets along well in the program, and if he is aware of his progress, there 
will be little difficulty in making the reading situation pleasant for him. 
Reading itself is intrinsically worthwhile to children. They like the 
materials, and they enjoy the sense of achievement that their growth in 
reading ability brings them. It is relatively infrequent that the teacher must 
resort to artificial incentives, for by and large, a well-going reading program 
is pleasant indeed for the children. Any signs of distaste for reading in- 
dicates that something is fundamentally wrong with the reading program 
itself or with the child’s progress in the program. 
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The Reading Situation Must Be Stimulating, but Must Free 
the Child from Undue Pressure. 


A classroom environment that is rich and vital, one that uses reading 
in most of its enterprises fosters growth in reading. Children are earnest 
learners; they react to a dynamic environment by attacking their reading 
tasks with energy and eagerness. Such an environment intrinsically gives 
the drive that is necessary for comfortable growth in reading. 

There is a tendency on the part of some teachers to kill the very spon- 
taneity the reading environment fosters by pressing the child too severely. 
The major objective in such cases seems to be to get through much material 
rather than to develop proficiency in reading. It is quite normal to expect 
children to develop in reading at different rates; no child should be unduly 
hurried or allowed to lag. The question is not how much material has a 
given child covered, but how soundly has he developed reading capabilities, 
attitudes, and interests, and how adequately has he maintained the desire 
to learn. 


Once Reading Instruction Is Started, the Child Should Not 
Be Allowed to Experience Repeated Failure. 


Time should be taken to develop readiness for reading and to ascertain 
when instruction in actual book reading should be started for various chil- 
dren. Even more time and care should be taken to insure success in the 
initial phases of book-reading. The teacher, for example, should exercise 
patience in giving his explanations of how to go about each of the tasks of 
leaming to read. His manner should be calm, cool, and matter-of-fact. He 
should give careful attention to the organization of his explanations, so that 
they will be given in such a way that the children will understand them. 

Extreme care should be taken to prevent failure in reading and the 
resulting confusion and frustration in the school life of the child. The child 
who has got into difficulty with reading tends to avoid reading and thereby 
gets into more serious difficulty unless steps are taken at the outset to correct 
the trouble. Such failure has deleterious effects not only upon progress in 
learning to read but also upon the personal and social adjustment of the 
child. If he is allowed to get into difficulty, and if that difficulty is allowed 
to persist over a period of time, a reading disability case of a serious nature 
has been allowed to develop. There is a good chance that such a poor reader 
may grow into a serious psychological problem, which will be apt to be- 
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come too difficult for a teacher to correct, It is important, then, for the 
teacher to take care to prevent any difficulties at the outset and to be sure 
that none persist. 


The Methods Should Adjust to Specific 
Reading Needs and Capabilities. 


Even in the early lessons of reading there are wide differences among 
the pupils in ability to learn to read. Many of these differences should be 
isolated and made apparent in the readiness program. It is evident that the 
children cannot be expected to learn to read at a standard and uniform 
rate. Therefore, the method of instruction must be one that encourages 
individual rates of growth. 

The adjustment of instruction to individual differences is much more than 
a method. It is an attitude (110)—an attitude in which the teacher assumes 
that each child has the right to progress as rapidly as he is capable, that 
each child can expect the school to provide for his rate of learning be it 
slow or fast, and that each child can expect the school to study him as an 
individual and to help him when he is in difficulty. Anyone with a belief in 
dealing with the children as individuals would have but little in common 
with the teacher who said that his greatest problem in teaching a class in 
reading was to keep the children on the same lesson in the same book; with 
the teacher who has the children read aloud in turn, paragraph after 
paragraph, page after page; or, with the teacher who penalizes the good 
reader who reads ahead because he cannot wait for a slow reader to unfold 
the story for him; or with the teacher who assumes that there is one best 
method for teaching all children. The attitude of adjustment of instruction 
to individual differences can be accomplished only with methods and class- 
room procedures which are in keeping with and which make possible the 
full use of differences in ability to learn. It becomes the teacher's respon- 
sibility, then, to select and to adjust his methods so that they make possible 
adaptations of instruction in reading to individual differences, which are so 


apparent among children. 


The Program Should Be One that Recognizes 
the Strengths and Limitations of Each Child. 


Severely handicapped children learn to read and profit immeasurably 
therefrom when they are in programs which recognize their limitations and 
make adjustments to them. A hard-of-hearing child can be expected to 
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learn to read equally well with other children if he is given a favorable 
seat in the classroom, if care is taken to be sure that he hears the explana- 
tions, and if the methods used in teaching him are those which make use of 
visual rather than auditory analyses of words. The child with poor vision 
may be expected to learn to read if he is placed where he can see the chalk- 
board and other visual aids, if he is seated where the light conditions are 
good, and if suitable print is used. Periods of prolonged reading, resulting 
in possible fatigue, should be avoided. In word-analytical techniques, pupils 
with minor eye defects may profit from the usual approaches. Gates (76) 
suggests, however, that the larger elements, such as syllables and root words, 
rather than small details should be used to reduce the amount of eye work 
on each word as much as possible. 

The physically handicapped child should not be held so long at a task 
as to fatigue him. Frequent short periods of instruction result in reading 
growth, keep interest kindled, and yet do not overtax the strength of the 
child. 

Just as limitations should be recognized and provided for, so should 
strengths be recognized. If a child, for example, has unusual artistic ability, 
he should be encouraged to develop it not only for his own benefit but also 
for the enrichment it affords the class. Opportunities should be provided 
which enable the child of marked verbal facility to grow even more facile 
in that respect. He may particpate in writing dramatizations growing out 
of the reading and perhaps direct their production. The child with marked 
grace and agility may express the outcomes of his reading with creative 
thythms. The child skilled in argumentation and debate or in oral presenta- 
tion should have experiences in connection with reading activities to grow 
ever more expert. The reading program, too, by wise choice of challenging 
materials and procedures should enable the intellectually able child to 
grow in reading ability at a rate and in a way proportional to his intellectual 
superiority. 

Adjustments of method of instruction, of lesson organization and class 
procedure, and of reading materials to their limitations and strengths 
enable all the children to learn to read. 


Reading Instruction Should Progress by Steps 
that the Child Can Take Readily. 


In developing reading, the teacher should make every effort to introduce 
new skills and abilities in reading in a gradual manner. We might look at 
the introduction of word-recognition techniques for an example. During 
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the first few weeks of instruction the child should not be expected to develop 
systems of word-recognition, He should recognize the words as wholes 
within relatively simple contexts. After he has developed a certain degree 
of ability in this sort of reading and has come to appreciate fully that the 
job of reading is one of getting the meaning from his reading, then the 
teacher might take the additional step of word-recognition through pointing 
out similarities and differences in the beginnings of words. Then, a little 
later, he might introduce the idea to the child that he can depend upon 
small words found in the initial part of a larger word, such as in in into, And 
so, by a gradual development with relatively slow and easy steps, the child 
learns a whole set of techniques which will enable him to become somewhat 
independent in his reading. Obviously, the child should not be hurried too 
rapidly through this development, or through any other development for 
that matter. The child should be given time to assimilate the new learnings. 
Many experiences should be provided for using each new technique and 
for reviewing each previously taught technique. 


Instruction in the Reading Skills and Abilities 
Should Be Organized Instruction. 


As has been mentioned throughout this presentation, growth in reading 
is developmental—the learning of each new skill and ability depends upon 
previous learnings. Just as one does not attempt to teach a child to hit a 
baseball before he knows how to hold a bat, so one does not attempt to 
teach a child to read before the child knows how to hold a book right-side- 
up. 
Pia order that smooth development in reading may be maintained, there 
must be a gradual, well-organized sequence. Organization is necessary to 
lessen the hazard of omitting essential skills and abilities and of overem- 
phasizing them. The introduction of a new skill or ability is more likely 
to be preceded by necessary prerequisite learnings when instruction is 
organized. 

Before the child can be effective in looking up words in the dictionary, he 
must know the alphabetical sequence. Before he can effectively look up 
words in the dictionary, he must learn the processes of alphabetizing words, 
that is, that words in the dictionary are arranged first by the first letter, 
then by the second letter within the words, then the third, etc. At first in 
alphabetizing words, the child is put into situations in which to succeed 
consideration must be given only to the first letter of each word. Then, in 
a later learning situation, consideration must be given to both the first 
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and second letters of each word in order that a correct alphabetical sequence 
be achieved. Later still, the learning situation should require, in addition 
to attending to the first letter, a consideration of two or more letters. At that 
time, the child can be led to formulate a generalization about alphabetizing. 
More permanent learnings will result when the child is led to discover for 
himself the generalization than when he learns the generalization by rote 
memory, It is difficult for an adult who has not led the child through such 
a sequential process to sense that learnings as mundane as alphabetizing 
may be exciting discoveries for the child and, at the same time, be fraught 
with hazard. All learnings in a process as complex as reading have their 
own sequences which fit into the larger sequence. To order learnings in 
haphazard or opportunistic fashion is to flirt with reading disability. 

The rate at which a given child progresses through the sequence depends 
to some extent upon his preparation, backgrounds, and capabilities. The 
grade designation of reading materials indicates to the teacher the place 
of the book in the sequence and its comparability with other books of the 
same designation. The implication behind such a designation is that the 
material is suitable to the hypothetical average child, but that such material 
is not nor has it ever been assumed to be suitable for all the children sitting 
within the four walls of a given classroom. The sequence is important, but 
the rate at which a given child goes through it depends entirely upon the 
rapidity with which a given child learns the skills and abilities the materials 
are designed to teach, There is not and never has been a teacher of any 
specific level of reading. The teacher is a teacher of children who have 
individual needs. He teaches each child at the point in the continuum of 
skill development where he is and develops him from that point on in ac- 
cordance with his needs and capabilities. 

It is possible no reading disability case will occur in a reading environ- 
ment as favorable to growth as the one described, where reading-instruction 
is organized instruction and where each child is allowed to progress through 
the sequence at a rate proportionate to his ability to profit from that 
instruction. There are teachers who have demonstrated that they can teach 
any child to read. 


The Processes Should Be Made Meaningful to the Child. 


In the discussion of teaching alphabetizing in its early aspects in the fore- 
going section, the processes were made meaningful to the child in order 
that he discover the generalization rather than learn it by rote memory. 
If learnings of the processes of reading are to become permanent acquisi- 
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tions, the processes must be understood by the child. He should be led to 
see the place of a process in the sequence and its utility to him as a reader. 

When the child discovers that the context can aid him in recognizing a 
new word, one word-recognition technique has been made meaningful for 
him. A discovery of that sort makes him a more productive learner than 
he was before he sensed a utility of context clues, A generalization to be 
discovered from the preceding discussion is that learning is effective when 
the child is led to see the relation of each new process to his total reading 
growth. 


The Purposes for Reading Should Be Real to the Child. 


The child should feel that there is a real reason for him to read the 
particular material at that particular time. His reason may be that it is going 
to answer a question that is important to him, or that his reading will 
enable him to make a contribution to his group, or that he is going to get 
enjoyment out of reading the particular selection. 

Reading situations should be a natural outgrowth of the enterprises of 
the class. The pupils, for example, may have read in their readers an intro- 
ductory story about bears. They may wish to explore the life and habits of 
bears somewhat more fully. One child may wish to find out where bears 
may be seen at the present time. This may lead the teacher to suggest that 
he can find out something about his question by reading a story about a 
bear in Yellowstone Park. Thereby, that child has an acceptable purpose 
for reading. Other children may think that a certain story about a bear 
would be good for dramatizing, They may read the story again to make a 
list of the characters that will be necessary for their dramatization. This 
purpose for rereading the material becomes real and acceptable to those 
children, Or, again, the children may have to do some preparatory work for 
the reading of another story. They may need to work on some words that 
are difficult. The children know that in order to read the story with interest 
and without trouble they must be able to recognize the new words in it. 
So they approach this reading situation with the real and acceptable purpose 
of studying those new words. 

As the child gets older, purposes may be more and more remote. The 
amount that can be read to reach the goal increases with growth in reading. 
In early reading-instruction, the purpose for reading is often an immediate 
one, such as, “Read the next sentence to learn the surprise that father has.” 
Later on, the child may read a page to find out how the mother robin builds 
a nest. Later on, he may read an entire presentation to find out how a rocket 
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works, Still later, an entire book may be read to find out how to teach the 
child to read! 

In any one unit, there are remote goals which result from pupil-teacher 
planning and more immediate ones which give purpose for reading a 
selection within the unit, Within the larger framework of reading about the 
westward movement, for example, a child may read the story of a family’s 
trip by covered wagon to find out how a wagon train was formed. The 
over-all purpose within the unit may have been to get an appreciation of 
the significance of the westward movement. There are certain children who 
could not sustain interest in the more remote purpose were it not for the 
more immediate day-by-day purposes. The adjustment of the remoteness of 
goal is one important means of adjusting reading demands to the varying 
maturities of the children. As the child matures in reading, the immediate 
purposes take a place of lesser importance and the ultimate goal for read- 
ing assumes more importance. 

The importance of a purpose accepted by the child may be illustrated by 
the following incident. The teacher, knowing the child and his place in the 
developmental sequence, selected material known to be of interest to 
children of his age and of suitable difficulty for his level of reading. The 
teacher selected an animal story of third-grade difficulty. After the child 
had read the story, he asked him what he thought of it. The child said, 
“This story has more about penguins in it than I care to know.” Had there 
been a real purpose, such as finding out about animals in the South Polar 
region in order to contribute to the class discussion, the child might have 
replied, “I wish the story had told me more about penguins.” 


Procedures Should Foster Both Cooperative 
and Individual Reading. 


Democratic living within the classroom implies that problems will be 
solved cooperatively. Reading instruction is related to the cooperative 
solving of problems in two ways. First, it makes a contribution to this solu- 
tion as does any other means of getting information. Reading is in this 
respect a fundamental tool in democratic procedure. It is good for the 
children to have these sorts of life-preparatory experiences. Second, the 
cooperative use of reading fosters growth in reading itself. The class, work- 
ing on a unit cooperatively, determines purposes and outcomes expected 
from the study of the topic. Not only are purposes clarified and outcomes 
determined, but also the children, working together, clarify partially under- 
stood concepts and explore more material than is possible if each works 
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alone. They also help each other with the reading of difficult passages, ob- 
tain accurate understandings, and reach their goals more adequately than 
could any one child working by himself. Frequently, the individual work- 
ing within a democratic framework assumes a higher degree of respon- 
sibility and becomes a more energetic reader than he would if reading for 
himself alone. 

The individual needs reading experiences that are purely personal, such 
as searching out the answer to a specific question of interest to him, His 
interest may be in meteors, an interest not shared by others of the group. 
He should have opportunities to explore this area by reading as well as 
opportunities to explore other interests that may or may not be shared 
by others. 


Active Use Should Be Made of the Results of Reading, 


After a topic has been explored, the children should make active use of 
the results of their reading as the culmination of their study. The active 
use may be of many sorts; it may be motor activity, linguistic or artistic 
creation, constructive work, or purely reflective evaluation. Whatever the 
use, it should be a natural outcome of the reading and compatible with 
pupil-teacher planning. It is probable that such active use of the results of 
reading will lead to further reading experiences. 


Reading Instruction Should Build Favorable 
Attitudes toward Reading. 


Instruction that takes account of and adjusts to individual differences, 
that prevents failure in reading, and that makes reading a vital experience 
will foster the child’s desire to read. 

There are other favorable attitudes toward reading, and instruction 
should encourage these attitudes. The child should develop, for example, 
a knowledge that reading has something to contribute to him and that it 
has many uses within the classroom. He should realize that often he depends 
on reading to tell him what his class is going to do during the day and of 
the responsibilities of his group in the class enterprises. Often he uses read- 
ing to learn of and to fulfill his specific responsibilities. 

Or, again, he finds that books have many interesting stories to tell him, 
Thus, he begins to appreciate more fully that reading material has some- 
thing to tell. And through this, another attitude favorable to reading will 
be developed. The child will develop the desire to understand what is read. 
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He may even develop this desire to the point that he demands of himself 
that he understand what is read and will be dissatisfied if there are words 
within the passage that he does not know. 

The child should develop the attitude in regard to his oral reading that 
it is a time in which he is sharing an interesting story or some pertinent in- 
formation with the other members of his class. He will then approach the 
oral-reading situation with the desire to interpret the passage so that his 
classmates, as well as he, may understand what he is reading. 

It is fundamental to growth in reading that the child develop the attitude 
that he wants to learn how to read. This attitude can be developed through 
the teacher's approaching the reading-instruction in a matter-of-fact and 
natural fashion. Artificiality of instruction should be avoided. The teacher 
should look upon reading as something that has to be learned and has to 
be taught. One of his fundamental tasks is to show the youngster how to 
go about reading. One thing that he has to do is to recognize words in- 
dependently. The teacher must show him how to employ word-recognition 
techniques. Such instruction should be an outgrowth of the need of the 
child for recognizing a word. It should not be surprising that he needs to 
be helped now and then in studying some of the words, It is nothing for 
the teacher to be troubled about. His task is purely and simply that of help- 
ing the child recognize the word. The word that the child needs in order 
to understand the sentence or story might be working. The normal and 
natural thing for the teacher to do is to show the child that working has a 
word in it that he knows very well—the word work—and that the rest of the 
word is the familiar ing ending of words. Thereby, the teacher has shown 
him, as a part of a real reading situation, a technique of word recognition. 
Or, again, the child may have read live as like. Then is the time for the 
teacher, in a matter-of-fact fashion, to point out that the child has made a 
reasonable mistake; that he started out well on the word, but that he did 
not look at it quite closely enough—that if he had looked at it a little more 
sharply he would have got the word quite easily. If instruction is well 
controlled, these steps in developing ability in reading will appear to the 
child to be the sort of thing that is to be expected in learning to read, not 
something to become confused and troubled about; he will realize that 
learning to recognize words is much the same as learning to distinguish one 
object from another. In either case it is necessary to employ careful visual 
inspection, noting elements that distinguish one object from the other. In 
these ways, and others, a favorable attitude toward reading is developed. As 
a result of such a favorable attitude, growth in reading skills and abilities 
is enhanced. 
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The Methods Should Use and Develop the Child’s Interest. 


Before they enter school, some children have developed a wide back- 
ground of general interests as well as reading interests. They have come 
from homes where it is customary to read and discuss books in addition to 
conversing about current topics of interest. Some children have had a 
number of books of their own—picture books which they have “read” many 
times and storybooks which have been read to them many times—and as 
a consequence have many active reading interests. Other children have 
come from homes where books are rare indeed, and more than likely there 
has been little else to create reading interests. So we find six-year-old chil- 
dren have far different backgrounds of interest. 

Another significant factor in the development of reading interests is the 
general attitude in the home toward reading. Some parents are extensive 
readers and have a great appreciation of the services that reading can offer. 
On the other hand, some parents do little reading and have little, if any, 
appreciation of what reading can contribute to their lives and to the lives 
of their children. 

Children’s reading interests are influenced, too, by other out-of-school 
conditions. Television and motion pictures may add much to the back- 
ground of meanings that are necessary for real and vivid understandings 
and may thereby add fundamentally to the development of interests. The 
emphasis in television upon Western stories, for example, has no doubt 
added to the universal interest of children in horses and stories about 
horses. Children are interested in things that are going on about them, 
Things that happen in the home, their fathers’ and mothers’ occupations 
and hobbies, the pets they care for, the summer plans they make—all 
influence what the child picks up spontaneously to read. 

The interests that the children have should be utilized to extend those 
interests and to build new ones. Even the child whose backgrounds of ex- 
perience are immature and meager has some interests that may be enlarged 
and that may be used as a foundation for the development of other interests, 
The method of reading-instruction should permit the use of the active 
interests of the children in extending and enlarging reading interests. 


Reading Instruction Should Use and Encourage 
the Child’s Initiative. 
It is possible for reading-instruction to be so defined and circumscribed 
that no opportunity is given the child to develop initiative. Not only is it 
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true that opportunities are lacking for developing initiative, but also the 
child is not permitted to use what initiative he does have. Such rigidity of 
instruction is to be deplored. 

It is not difficult to encourage initiative on the part of the children. 
Schoolroom activities, and particularly those that are associated with 
reading-instruction, are laden with possibilities. The child may, for example, 
illustrate a story he has read. He may show his teacher and his classmates 
that he has understood what he has read by his choice and type of illustra- 
tion. Or, again, the child may have the responsibility of reading to select a 
poem that is appropriate to a particular occasion, In such enterprises, the 
child is forced to depend upon his own resources. These and similar enter- 
prises provide excellent experiences for building initiative. 


Reading Instruction Should Build Habits of Independence. 


Reading-instruction should be such that the children learn to be in- 
dependent readers and workers. Methods of reading-instruction should 
teach the child to be an independent learner even during the beginning 
days of learning to read. By learning to work individually and in small 
groups for longer and longer periods of time independent of the help of the 
teacher, the child begins to develop work habits that will be useful from the 
first grade throughout all his days of school and in his life beyond. 

In the beginning, the child may follow through to completion some 
relatively easy tasks that require him to work independent of direction for 
but a short time. As the child gains in ability to work independently, the 
tasks may be made more difficult so that their completion requires a longer 
period of work on his part. It is important for the teacher to be sure that 
the purpose for reading is so well defined that it does not have to be re- 
defined. Let us assume that the child is working in a workbook upon ex- 
ercises that require him to find the relationship between pictures and short 
sentences. The teacher must be sure that the child accepts and understands 
what he is to do. Then the teacher should see that he proceeds with the 
task without further help or guidance. 

Growth in independence is developmental. Such growth should be 
started and fostered at the outset; then when the child becomes more 
mature in reading, he is prepared to do more difficult tasks with a minimum 
of direction on the part of the teacher. In the upper grades and the high 
school, his development should have proceeded to the point where the 
child can work independent of the help of the teacher toward remote goals. 

All too soon, too, the child who is now learning to read will be away from 
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the guidance and help of teachers, Before many years he will be dependent 
upon himself in his reading activities. That instruction which fosters habits 
of independence from the outset is instruction that is preparing the child 
for life away from the school and more effective life within the school. 
It is to be desired that long before he leaves school the child will have 
learned habits that enable him to read independently, such as independence 
in locating information, in learning the meaning of words that are new to 
him, in applying the use of reading to his problems, and in sharing reading 
experiences, 


The Methods Should Be Carefully Selected so as Not to 
Develop Habits that Will Be Detrimental to Reading 
Ability at a Later Time. 


Certain methods which could be employed might prove to be effective 
in the early stages of reading experience, but might create habits that would 
be difficult to break when these habits prove to be no longer effective. A 
spelling attack on words, for example, used in initial instruction, might 
build for the youngsters relatively rapidly a small vocabulary of words that 
could be spelled out. However, if the habit of spelling words as a means 
of word-recognition was developed to the point that the child used this as ' 
one of the most frequent means of recognizing words, he would become 
a slow and ineffectual reader, Again, too much emphasis on oral reading 
as a means of teaching silent reading could well make for vocalization ! 
cases who would be in difficulty in about the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade 
unless great pains were taken to break the habit of vocalizing. Methods, 
then, should be selected that are compatible with the total reading develop- 
ment of the child, even if at times it seems that progress is somewhat slowed, 


Materials Should Be Nicely Graded and Plentiful. 


Whatever method of instruction is used, the materials should be nicely 
graded so that the vocabulary load and the concept load will not be too 
difficult for the child. Certain methods of instruction, such as too great de- 
pendence upon experience charts with uncontrolled vocabulary and an un- 
controlled number of ideas and concepts entering into the material, are 
apt to cause reading disabilities which are unwarranted and unnecessary. 
Naturally, material produced slowly and carefully by an expert writer is 


* Vocalization is the habit of excessive use of the vocal mechanism in the silent reading 
Situation. 
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better for the beginner than is material that is either dashed off each 
evening after school or hurriedly written during the pressure of the 
school day by an inexperienced writer. The experienced writer can give 
consideration to word difficulty, to the number and difficulty of concepts, 
to children’s interests, to continuity and accuracy of thought, and to present- 
ing sentences that are grammatically correct as well as being printed in 
easily read print. Material prepared by a primary teacher, or by the children 
and the teacher, has the merit of usually dealing with the activities and 
interests of the particular group of children who are to read it. And for that 
reason, such materials, on occasion, may be prepared and used in reading 
activities with profit. However, there should not be too great dependence 
placed upon the use of this type of material. Rather, the preferred material 
should be that which is properly prepared, 

The child should be furnished with ample material which is relatively 
easy for him to read in order that he may enjoy reading as the adult does. 
While it is important for much of the material to be relatively easy, from 
time to time the child must have material with which he has to “tussle”; 
but there should always be a reasonable chance that he will win the tussle. 


Materials Should Be of Many Types. 


Not only should the material be in keeping with the child’s reading de- 
velopment and his reading interests, but also it should give him many 
types of reading experiences. Reading is a complex process. Each type of 
reading makes its unique demands upon the individual. Each purpose for 
reading requires its particular combination of skills and abilities, Therefore, 
from the outset an increasing number of types of reading situations should 
be presented. At first, the reading will be centered around stories with 
simple plots. Gradually, as the child matures in reading, these stories will 
tend to deal with scientific, historical, or social subjects. Soon the materials 
of these fields will become factual in style. 

Even in the early days of reading growth, the child reads for varied 
purposes. At one time, he is reading to follow the exact directions in a work- 
book; at another, he is reading to anticipate to what a series of events is 
leading; at still another time, he is reading material to visualize a scene 
which he desires to draw; at another time, he reads to organize some factual 
material to present in class discussion. So from the earliest reading ex- 
periences the child encounters a variety of materials. As he progresses 
through the program the materials do and should become more specific in 
nature. Even while the child is learning to read simple story-type materials, 
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the teacher may prepare the child for other types of materials by reading 
them to him and by showing him that factual information may be got from 
reading. 

There has been a tendency to use story material to the exclusion of other 
types of material. This has been carried to the extreme in instances where 
the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade basal reading programs contain only 
materials of the story type. The use of story materials has been emphasized 
to the point that it is possible to predict ninth-grade achievement in English 
but not in any other discipline of learning by means of reading tests given 
in the sixth grade (17), This is truly an unfortunate state of affairs, 


Reading Instruction Should Be Efficient Instruction. 


Reading methods should be used that make it possible for all the children 
to be growing in mastery of reading during the time devoted to learning 
to read, Round-the-room oral reading may be very wasteful of the time 
of both children and teacher, Likewise, a method of instruction which places 
too much dependence upon experience charts may be wasteful. Much of the 
time of both children and teacher may be consumed in the preparation of 
reading material, which when it is prepared is often of relatively little 
value as reading material, since the children have long since memorized its 
content, 

As an example of efficient instruction, let us look at a classroom in which 
each child has a real purpose for reading and is reading material suited 
to his level of reading growth. Such a classroom is a busy and efficient place. 
The teacher, freed of the task of keeping the children quiet and at work, 
is able to give individual instruction. Here, much growth in reading ability 
is taking place. 

As an outgrowth of reading some interesting stories in their basal readers 
about early Americans, the children might be led into the desire to read 
about other great Americans, They might set up some definite objectives to 
be met in reading about these Americans, such as who each American was, 
the times in which he lived, what he did, and why he is considered a 
famous American. With these questions in mind the children might decide 
to study some famous Americans, grouped as follows: great musicians, 
great writers, great statesmen, great explorers, great pioneers, great in- 
ventors, and great scientists. The members of the class would be divided 
into working groups, each group being responsible to the class to get a 
rather complete listing of men who could be called eminent contributors to 
the American scene. The members of each group, working together, could 
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determine the answers to questions that had been formulated. In the culmi- 

nating class discussion, each group could tell about the great men it had 
studied. Finally, the class could consider the more general question of how 
these great men had contributed to the enrichment of our lives. 

At the outset, the teacher would have to know what topic was going to — 
be handled and would have to have assembled considerable material, Such q 
a unit in the fifth grade would make use of the wide range of reading 
abilities that are found within any class. The children, for example, who 
had seventh-grade reading ability could read biographies of seventh-grade 
difficulty about the great Americans with whom they were concerned. The ` 
children with second- or third-grade reading ability could read much — 
simpler but nevertheless interesting materials about the lives of the men i 
whom they were studying. Thus, the teacher not only would have assembled ~ 
those books on great Americans that were definitely suited to children of — 
fifth-grade ability, but also would have selected books over a wide range 
from second- to ninth-grade reading levels. Through the proper allocation 4 
of these materials to the children who were equipped to read them, the — 
teacher not only would have several times as many stories, discussions, and 
biographies about these great men, but also would be enabled to make 
use of the reading abilities of the most able and the least able readers within _ 
the class. These children, reading at their respective levels, would profit 
markedly from this opportunity. The best reader in the class might find his 
material challenging and even somewhat difficult, The poorest reader in 
the class would find material that he could read. The reading ability of 
both of these children would be developed more than if each was attempting 
to read fifth-grade material. And, of course, the culminating discussion — 
would be the richer, since in preparing for it the children would have 
consulted a wide range of material. 

That method, then, is effective which employs the total range of reading — 
ability within a class, that has the children reading toward real purposes, 
that makes them put forth their best effort, and that has a central theme 
so that all of the children profit in backgrounds and understandings from 
the reading of each member within the class, q 


Whenever Possible, the Methods Should Develop, in Addition 
to Reading Ability, Other Educational Outcomes. 


The methods of instruction should employ linguistic, artistic, dramatic, 
and constructive activities, Having the children write stories of their own 
is an illustration of using linguistic activities to further growth in reading. © 
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Children who have written stories enjoy reading them aloud. Thereby, they 
get good experience in writing and at the same time experience in reading. 
Again, telling stories they have read in story hour helps develop their oral 
language. This activity results in the careful reading of the stories that are 
to be told. Thus, linguistic activities may aid in the development of reading, 
and the reading program may have important linguistic outcomes, 

The use of dramatic activities has proved to be an effective incentive for 
reading. For example, a television dramatization of material prepared from 
a story that has been read develops linguistic and dramatic abilities and is 
at the same time an effective means of developing both oral- and silent- 
reading abilities, 

The children’s art work is often used in conjunction with reading activities 
with mutual benefit to both. Children may draw murals that depict the 
theme of a story they have read, Or, the teacher may use drawing pictures 
as a means of appraising how carefully the children have read some ma- 
terial. The use of such picture work gives an incentive for reading, In turn, 
reading gives the children something to say through art. The artistic expres- 
sion of what is read is a worthy outcome of the reading activities. 

Construction work gives definite help in developing certain types of read- 
ing ability, namely, sensing a sequence, following directions, and reading 
to get a visual image of what is read. Construction activities give the children 
real purposes for reading material which tells of the activity and at the 
same time gives them experience in reading and in doing the construction 
activity itself, 

In most of the reading that children undertake, additional learnings, such 
as factual knowledges, vocabulary, and concepts are being constantly in- 
creased and developed. From the initial instruction on, the reading pro- 
gram should develop these broader educational outcomes as well as ability 
in reading. 


The Reading Program Should Foster the Child’s Personal Growth, 


The child learns not only about the world round about him through 
reading, but also how to live and deal with those in his world, He learns to 
appreciate good sportsmanship from the story of a great athlete; he learns 
to respect his neighbor by reading about the life of a child in a foreign 
land; he builds concepts of honesty from, for example, biographies of 
Lincoln, The tale of a dog with a broken leg awakens a sympathetic 
response in the child and deepens his appreciation of animal life. From his 
reading, he finds that others have problems similar to his, enabling him to 
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grow in personal understanding and contentment and also in ability to 
appreciate others. He grows spiritually as he reads of religious holidays 
and great religious leaders. 


Reading Instruction Should Provide for Systematic Appraisals. 


It is axiomatic that new learnings develop out of previous ones. Particu- 
larly is this axiom true in the developmental learnings of reading since 
each learning is rooted in previous ones and flourishes best when the 
previous ones are well established. Before beginning the development of 
a new learning, it is necessary to evaluate achievement in those learnings 
upon which the new one is to be based. Appraisal of growth in technique, 
skill, or ability must be a daily part of instruction in reading. Many ap- 
praisals are informal in nature, made by teacher or child, in order to know 
what was accomplished during a period of reading. Before any reading is 
done, a reading purpose is formulated by child, group, or teacher. When the 
reading has been completed, the child, group, or teacher determine to what 
extent the purpose has been met. Thus, an appraisal is made. 

From time to time, appraisal, either teacher-made or standardized, is 
indicated in order that a more formal evaluation may be made. It is neces- 
sary to supplement the daily appraisals with more systematic ones. The 
more systematic ones may follow the development of a new technique, 
skill, or ability in order to ascertain gaps in the learning process so that 
corrective or re-educative procedures may be initiated before the child 
progresses to more advanced phases of reading. More systematic appraisals 
are necessary to measure growth in several techniques, skills, and abilities 
in terms of their interrelationships in order that one ability will not be over- 
emphasized at the expense of another. Such appraisals yield profiles of the 
reading ability of each child. These profiles enable the teacher to plan 
instruction that will help the children to develop further in those several 
aspects of reading growth. 

Both teacher and child profit from the results of measurement. Knowledge 
of development enables the teacher to proceed in a fashion more en- 
lightened than he would be able to proceed without that knowledge and so 
makes for more progress. Knowledge of progress brings reward to the 
child and motivates him to work more purposefully and energetically toward 
greater development. 

Both teacher and child can have a better understanding of the reading 
accomplishments and of the areas of reading growth needing more concen- 
trated attention as a result of systematic appraisals of reading growth. 
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The Child Should Be Allowed to Know His Progress, 


There is nothing that stimulates success as much as knowledge of 
success. Knowledge of accomplishment in previous learnings enables work 
toward new learnings to be wholehearted and enthusiastic. As children grow 
in reading ability, they should be acquainted with that growth in order 
that they may be encouraged toward more growth. The methods of instruc- 
tion should be such that they make frequent appraisals possible. Then the 
child may follow his progress, and the teacher, as well, may know of the 
child’s growth. 

One device which enables the child to follow his progress is a dictionary 
in which the child writes words as he becomes able to read them. The 
child sees the words under each letter of the alphabet increase as the days 
pass. As the child sees the number of words in the dictionary increase, he 
senses that he is learning many new words which will help him to read more 
easily and fluently. 

Reading a sentence aloud without error to the teacher constitutes an 
appraisal and enables the child to realize that he is learning to read. Or 
the reading of a paragraph to answer questions about its contents may 
constitute an appraisal and furnish a means of acquainting the child with 
his progress. In other words, methods of instruction should include frequent 
informal appraisals of one sort or another, the results of which should be 
made known to the child. 

A reading program constantly is putting the child into more and more 
difficult situations. As he progresses through this sequence of development, 
he may lose sight of his growth because the new materials are making new 
demands on his reading. It is well occasionally to have the child read a 
selection that earlier he read with difficulty so that he may demonstrate to 
himself his growth. The child reading a second reader, for example, may be 
surprised to find how easily he can read the primer which the year before 


he found difficult to read. 


The Reading Program and the Child’s Progress Therein 
Should Be Interpreted to His Parents. 


There is no one, unless it be the child or the teacher, who is more 
interested in the child’s progress in learning to read than are his parents. 
The parents all too often have no knowledge whatsoever of the child's 
progress in school. All too often, too, the parents know little about the reading 
program. It is unfortunate that ones so concerned about the child and his 
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achievements should be so uninformed about them. There is great need for 
closer cooperation between parents and teacher so that the former may 
know of the objectives, plans, and procedures of the latter in order that 
there may be cooperation of effort. 

The parent, in his attempt to understand the reading program, compares 
the way his child is now being taught with the way he thinks he was 
taught. Naturally and fortunately, methods of teaching reading have im- 
proved immeasurably since his day. The usual parent, knowing nothing of 
the need for readiness instruction, fails to understand why his first-grade 
child is not immediately plunged into the task of learning to read. The 
parent, too, frequently is confused when, for example, a neighbor child is 
singled out for individual testing and his son is not. Great progress has 
been made in dealing with individual differences since the parent attended 
school, Many parents have little or no conception of the fact that in the 
classrooms throughout the country today the child often is dealt with as 
an individual in contrast to the former practice of dealing with the forty 
children of a class as an entity. As a result, the parent feels that his child 
is at times neglected and at other times, perhaps, singled out for unusual 
attention, 

Whatever the teacher does to enable the parent to learn of the activities 
of the reading program and of the progress of his child in developing 
reading capabilities should result in an enlightened cooperation between 
parent and teacher in carrying forward the program. Parent-teacher meetings 
provide one avenue for enlisting the aid of the parent. A visit to the home 
of a child is another way by which the teacher can acquaint the parent 
with the objectives of the reading program. The child may demonstrate 
his progress in reading to his parent by participating in a reading activity 
during a time set aside particularly for parent visits to the school. Informative 
materials about the school’s program of reading may be prepared for 
distribution to parents. An attitude cordial to the parent—to his questions 
and suggestions—should exist at all times and oftentimes clears up con- 
fusions, brings about a closer cooperation between home and school, and 
enables the child to progress in reading more normally than when pressures 
are exerted by the home which run counter to objectives which the school 
is attempting to achieve, 


SUMMARY 


A successful reading program provides systematic, efficient, vital instruc- 
tion free from unwarranted pressure and possibility of failure, and is 
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adjusted to individual strengths and limitations. Purposes for reading are 
meaningful and real, with active use made of the results of reading. The 
methods of instruction use and develop children’s interests, encourage 
initiative and habits of independence, and build worthwhile habits, attitudes, 
and reading tastes. The reading materials are plentiful, nicely graded, and 
of many types. Systematic appraisals are continuously and regularly made 
in order that adjustment may be made to the individual needs of the 
children. The child and his parent are cognizant of his progress. Finally, 
the program fosters the personal growth of the children. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Methods of Reading Instruction 


MODERN APPROACHES TO READING 


The teaching of reading has been studied by many people over a period 
of many years, The modern approaches to reading are the results of 
research in the field of reading, in the psychology of learning, in child 
development, and in numerous other areas, Research has suggested modifica- 
tions of method which have been given empirical tryouts by teachers in 
classrooms throughout the nation. In general, it has been found that no 
one specific method alone is suitable to all children, to all teachers, and in 
all reading situations. Probably in no case in practice is any method used 
in its pure form to the exclusion of others. A careful study of current practices 
indicates that they fall into at least six broad categories, as follows: 


1. Reading-instruction may consist primarily of teaching word-recognition. 

2. Reading-instruction may consist primarily of oral instruction. 

3. Reading-instruction may depend primarily upon formal silent reading of the 
basal reader. 

4, Reading-instruction at the start may depend primarily upon reading ex- 
perience charts. 

5. Reading-instruction may depend primarily on purposeful activities. 

6. Reading-instruction may be a well-organized composite of many methods of 
instruction. 


A discussion of the first five of these methods will be given in this chapter. 
The composite method will be considered in Chapter V. 
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Reading Instruction May Be Primarily 
the Teaching of Word Recognition. 


It is assumed under this method that the major task of reading-instruction 
is to enable the child to be effective in the recognition of isolated words. 
Realizing that word-recognition is fundamental to effective reading, many 
teachers employ methods that are built almost solely for the purpose of 
giving systematic training upon words, Three types of word-recognition 
methods will be discussed. 


1. Letter-by-letter spelling or sounding. 


The letter-by-letter spelling or sounding method is not very widely used 
at the present time, although its use is sometimes recommended for the 
correction of remedial cases. In the letter-by-letter spelling method, the 
children learn individual words through spelling them and remembering 
their letter sequences. For example, the word cat is learned by naming the 
letters, c-a-t, and then saying the word cat. The initial instruction under this 
method, of course, is teaching the alphabet. 

A slight modification, fundamentally but little different, is the letter-by- 
letter sounding method, in which each individual letter is sounded and then 
the word is said. Here, the individual sounds of the letters constitute a 
fundamental part of initial instruction. For those letters that have several 
sounds the task of teaching each of them is rather difficult. 

Actually, the letter-by-letter sounding of words is based upon a false 
premise. Words are not made up of the sounds represented by the individual 
letters. Try, for example, sounding every letter in the following sentence to 
demonstrate to yourself that it is necessary for you to combine groups of 
letters to be sounded out to approximate the pronunciation of the words. 


The author’s attention sharpened. 
The author’s attention sharpened. 


Another indication of the ineffectiveness of the letter-by-letter approach 
to word-recognition is to be found in any standard dictionary, More than 
nine out of ten words must be respelled so that the mature reader can 
ascertain the correct pronunciation of the words, as, author is é’thér. It is 
interesting to note also that the dictionary has a full page of pronunciation 
guides and must also reproduce key words on every page to aid the mature 


reader in word pronunciation. 
Letter-by-letter spelling or sounding as a method of instruction has 
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serious limitations. In the first place, emphasis upon the individual-letter 
type of attack makes for piecemeal observation, which limits the effective- 
ness of the reading of the pupil when he becomes a somewhat more mature 
reader. Dependence upon this way of word-recognition is too slow and 
cumbersome for the rapid sort of reading that a child is expected to do 
today, It might have been a relatively effective method when it was 
introduced and highly recommended, namely, the “Blue Back Speller Days,” 
when reading but a few books a year made a person widely read; but it 
should not be used as a method of beginning instruction today. In the 
second place, this method is a time-consuming one. The children at no time 
during their beginning reading experiences are independent learners. They 
have to be under the constant supervision of the teacher, who must, through 
many processes, teach them individual letter names or sounds and teach 
them a small vocabulary. Then they are somewhat able to read relatively 
simple material. Other learnings, such as linguistic, artistic, and the like, 
are not accompaniments of beginning instruction. It is a long time 
relatively before the children get to the reading of meaningful material. 
These and other limitations make either of these methods ones that should 
be avoided as a basic method. Nonetheless, the child should be taught the 
sounds the individual letters represent. This is one important part of a 
total word-recognition program. 


2. Phonetic drill. 


The phonetic-drill approach teaches reading as primarily a matter of 
sounding out words. It differs from the letter-by-letter sounding method in 
that it employs phonetic elements as well as individual-letter sounds. Under 
this method of instruction, the child is usually given ear training to make 
sure that he attends to and learns that words are made up of individual 
sounds. He then is taught the most frequent beginning sounds of words, 
the most frequently used vowel and consonant sounds, and some of the 
more important phonetic blends. In the strictest application of the method, 
initial instruction is limited to drill upon these elements. After the child 
has some familiarity with these phonetic elements, the elements are combined 
into words and the child sounds out the words. The words are then combined 
into sentences, Theoretically, in reading the sentences, the child resorts to 
phonetic analysis only as needed. Much emphasis is given to word families, 
such as the at family, the eep family, and the ay family. The child learns 
first the family name and then the various members of the family; as, at, 
then cat, mat, rat, sat. 

It is assumed in instruction under this method that through the learning 
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of the sound elements the child has developed a system of word-recognition 
that makes him an independent recognizer of words, While it is true that 
ability at sounding is very helpful in independent recognition of words, too 
much emphasis upon this method in the early lessons has serious limitations. 
First, the initial instruction is much in the fashion of nonsense learning and, 
therefore, is inefficient as a method, because nonsense learning is much more 
difficult than meaningful learning. Second, this method tends to limit reading 
ability later on. Many disability cases found in the higher grades can be 
best described as overanalytical readers. In other words, such pupils tend to 
break a word into its elements when they could readily recognize the word 
as a whole at sight or they tend to break the word into small elements when 
larger ones would suffice. They are thereby hampered in becoming fluent 
readers. A third limitation is that the method delays the meaningful reading 
act for some time, and thereby other important learnings arrived at through 
reading are not achieved. Fourth, the necessary drill upon the phonetic 
elements, when reading is introduced in this fashion, is tedious and un- 
interesting to children. Many teachers have developed games and extrinsic 
devices to motivate the method, but the wholehearted interest of the chil- 
dren in reading is neither gained nor used. These and other limitations make 
the method an unfortunate one through which to introduce the child to 
reading. In spite of the limitations, there are people who advocate the sole 
use of phonics to teach children to read (71, 165). 

Modifications of this method are extensively employed today. The method 
is usually used in combination with other current methods. As the sole 
method of reading-instruction, it has serious limitations; but, in combination 
with other methods it has much usefulness. It is not a question of whether 
we should employ phonetic analysis; it is a question of when to introduce 
phonetics, how much phonetics to use, and whether this aid to word recogni- 
tion is taught so that it will be used effectively in real reading situations, 


3. Word-drill. 


Word-recognition instruction may be primarily word-drill. Under this 
method the first reading instruction is devoted to vocabulary drill. The 
initial lesson might be somewhat as follows: 


As he draws a picture of a hen upon the chalkboard, the teacher asks: “Children, 
what is this a picture of?” “Yes, it is a picture of a hen. Here is another way I 
might draw hen.” Whereupon, the teacher writes hen on the chalkboard. 
Next, the teacher tells the children that the word hen in reading means the 
same as the picture and by many various games and drill devices the teacher gets 
the children to look repeatedly at the word hen and call it by name. 
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Ina similar way other words are introduced. After a small sight vocabulary 
is built up, the words are put into sentences for the children to read. After 
a basic vocabulary of one to two hundred words is developed in this 
fashion, the reading of paragraphs is undertaken. And as new words are to 
be learned, they are learned through the use of similar word-drill procedures. 

This teaching procedure has limitations that foster reading problems. The 
method does not develop word-recognition techniques but depends entirely 
upon the memory of the word-form. It may cause certain types of reading 
difficulty at later stages in the program. Children may become word-by- 
word readers, or they may become overly word-conscious, or they may read 
words rather than ideas, It is a method that must employ artificial motivating 
devices to keep the child’s interest, and these devices naturally cannot arouse 
the amount of interest that normal reading experiences elicit. 

The method, however, in combination with other methods, is used widely 
and well today, At times, in the introduction of words that do not lend 
themselves to easy recognition, the word may be effectively introduced 
through word-drill devices. This method is useful, too, when used in 
combination with other methods, in building a wide vocabulary for the 
child of meager sight vocabulary. 


Reading Instruction May Be Primarily Oral Instruction, 


The oral instruction method is based upon the premise that the words 
which the child learns to read are a part of his oral vocabulary and that he 
can increase his reading ability most effectively by relating it to his oral 
language. The child is encouraged to read aloud whenever and wherever 
possible. No attempt is made to suppress vocalization. As a matter of fact, 
undue suppression of vocalization is thought to be unwise. The teacher in 
the primary grades allows the child to read, whispering the words to him- 
self as he does so. Sometimes, no attempt is made to eliminate whispering 
with the accompanying lip movements until after the third grade, Most of 
the work is done through oral reading. Under this method initial instruction 
might be done in the following way: 

The teacher reads a sentence aloud. Then a child reads it aloud while the 
other children form the words with their mouths as their classmate reads them. 
Much round-the-room oral reading takes place. When a child gets into difficulty 
with a word, either he sounds it out or the teacher says it orally to him. 

The method has the advantage of making errors easily detected (56). The 
teacher knows instantly when the child is having trouble. Immediate cor- 
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rection is possible. Thus, there may be constant diagnosis and appraisal of 
progress. 

The method has several weaknesses, among which are the following: 

1. The method tends to limit the child later in his reading growth since 
vocalization becomes a rather fixed habit, which slows the reading very 
materially. The child tends always to read aloud to himself. 

2. The method is probably more subject than any other to unfortunate 
emotional results inasmuch as the child is frequently asked to stumble 
through a passage which he is poorly equipped to read orally. Under this 
method, the child has no opportunity to prepare before reading a passage 
orally and therefore cannot feel secure in that situation, These emotionally 
taut and uncomfortable reading experiences have a damaging influence 
upon a child’s attitude toward reading. 

3, There is not much opportunity for individualization of instruction in 
reading, All the children have the same material, which they follow as each 
member of the class reads it. Thus, growth in reading is dwarfed for many 
readers because of the attempt to keep the class on the same paragraph of 
the same story. 

4, The method is slow and cumbersome. It is wasteful of pupil and 
teacher time, because both the teacher and the pupils have to listen to the 
reading of one individual. Each child’s turn comes infrequently and so he 
gets only a few minutes of reading practice per week. Often, the other 
youngsters are inattentive, especially when the poor reader reads orally, 

Even the oral reading is not of the interpretative quality that can be got 
when other methods are employed; rather, it frequently deteriorates into 
little more than oral word-calling, especially in the early grades (62). It is 
likely that much of the adult insecurity in oral group situations, so apparent 
on every hand, stems from insecurities nourished in early childhood by a 
too great use of an oral approach to reading. 

The authors have demonstrated to their students in the following way the 
emotional hazards of reading difficult material orally, when there has been 
no chance to prepare. A number of copies of a book in college zoology, for 
example, were brought into the classroom and distributed to members of 
the class. These teachers-in-training to teach reading were told that of their 
number several would be called upon to open the book at random to read 
aloud while others of their classmates followed their reading as they read, 
Dramatically demonstrated to each was the fact that not one member of 
the class signified his wish to participate in the demonstration by retaining 
a copy of the book. The tendency was to sink down insignificantly into the 
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seat and to pass the copies along to others. This was true even though the 
material in such a subject-matter discipline is considerably easier for the 
adult in comparison with the materials a second-grade child is often called 
upon to read orally at sight, and even though these adult readers have 
matured in oral reading to the point where they are reading silently perhaps 
eight words ahead of those they are saying orally. That is, their eye-voice 
span is perhaps as many as eight words while the eye-voice span of the 
child beginning reading is one word, the word he is reading. No one enjoys 
displaying errors to his peers, not even a teacher-in-training. Everyone 
prefers to become familiar with what he is to communicate orally to others 
before he attempts the communication process. 

Tt may be seen that primarily oral reading-instruction, when used as the 
sole procedure for teaching, has many inherent weaknesses. However, 
modifications of the method are used by some very able teachers of reading. 
For example, a teacher from time to time finds it profitable to have a small 
group of children who are reading at somewhat the same level gather 
together near the chalkboard to do some oral-study reading. It is possible 
by using such a procedure for the teacher to detect errors and to give 
suggestions to individual children as to how to read more effectively. 
Practically all teachers use as part of their instructional procedure the oral 
reading of passages that have first been read silently. 


Reading Instruction May Depend Primarily upon 
Formal Silent Reading of the Basal Reader. 


The formal silent-reading method of instruction is based upon the idea 
that most reading that a person does is silent reading. It is felt that it is 
totally unnecessary in the teaching of reading to relate the visual symbols to 
the spoken word. Studies by Buswell (34), McDade (118), and Thompson 
(166) have shown that reading can be taught effectively without the use 
of oral reading. It is believed that a silent reading approach will avoid the 
slow, cumbersome reading which results from the formation of the words 
vocally, It is thought that it is easy for the child to visually understand 
the printed symbol without need for the vocal accompaniment. Such an 
approach, therefore, holds at a minimum oral reading activity. The child 
is expected to read the various selections of the program and to answer 
questions about what he has read. He obtains most of his skill development 
by using workbook exercises. Such a program uses material with a carefully 
controlled introduction of new words and makes a complete use of the work- 
books that accompany that material. 
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Instruction often is limited to routine study and drill in the basic reader 
and the accompanying workbooks. The approach has many strengths, but 
is certainly too narrow in scope. It does not make any real use of teacher and 
pupil initiative, it limits the expansion of interests, and it does not afford 
opportunities for extended reading which enable skills so introduced to 
become permanent learnings. Frequently, little provision is made for adjust- 
ing to the individual needs and reading capabilities of the children. When 
silent reading approaches are so restricted they are ineffective. However, 
it goes without saying that the silent reading experiences of the children 
constitute the very framework of a successful reading program. 


Reading Instruction May Depend at the Start 
Primarily upon Reading Experience Charts. 


Here the daily experiences of the children, inside and outside of school, 
become the content of the reading material. This material is prepared by the 
pupils under the guidance of the teacher, or by the teacher himself. 

This method is based upon several educational principles. 

1. The child learns through doing. He has lived the experience, he helps 
to construct the reading material, and then he reads about his own ex- 
perience. Thus, the reading material is a natural outgrowth of his ac- 
tivities. Dawson and Bamman (53) suggest that such experience materials 
may be produced in connection with a show-and-tell period. 

2. Integrated learning is the most effective learning. The child is living 
in a classroom environment, and reading is just a part of that living. There 
is a close relationship between what the child reads and what he does. 
Inasmuch as the charts are usually dictated to the teacher by the children, 
there is a close integration between the child’s language and his reading. 

3. The child’s own experiences are more real to him than those of other 
persons, and therefore reading is more meaningful. The child is reading 
about things that he and his fellow classmates have actually done, about 
things they have thought, and about experiences they have shared. These 
are obviously very real to the child. It must be admitted, however, that 
book characters become very real to children too. Furthermore, there is 
no guarantee that reading about well-known real-life experiences results 
in more effective learning in all, or any, of the desired outcomes of reading 
instruction. 

4, The words which the child uses in his everyday conversation are most 
easily learned, As most experience charts are phrased by the children under 
the teacher's guidance, they are apt to be in the language of the class, or, 
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more exactly, in the language of about the six most verbal members of the 
class. While it is true that the teacher may take contributions from every 
child, the finished product usually reflects more of the language of the able 
linguists—perhaps of the most able linguist, the teacher—than it does of the 
less able. As a matter of fact, it could be argued that the cumulative result 
of the class thinking is phrased in a vocabulary that is even superior to the 
language of the best member of the class. While this may be good for word- 
meaning building, it is productive of very difficult reading material and 
material that is not based upon the everyday conversation of any single 
member of the class. 

As an example of the experience-chart method, let us take the first reading 
lesson of a group of five-and-a-half-year-old children at the Maury School in 
Richmond, Virginia (158). 

A group of 5%4-year-olds entered school for the first time. They set out to 
learn about the people who helped run this school. They visited the cook and 
talked with her about her work. They talked with the maids, who explained what 
their work was and how the children might help. They went to the furnace room 
with the janitor who helped them to understand his job. They interviewed the 
principal in the office and asked her what she did. They summarized their findings 
in this chart which the teacher wrote: 

Florence is the cook. 

She cooks good food for the children. 

Mr. Ferguson is the janitor. 

He makes fires in the big furnaces. 

Gladys is the maid. 

She helps us clean our room. 

Miss Bailey is the principal. 

She answers the telephone. 
It is questionable whether this passage is really representative of the spoken 
vocabulary of five-and-a-half-year-old children. Aside from proper names, 
there are several words that are very likely beyond the words that the child 
uses in his everyday conversation. As a matter of fact, there are five words 
which are probably beyond the sight vocabulary of children of seven or 
eight years of age. The word janitor is listed in the nine thousandth most 
frequently used words, as rated by Thorndike and Lorge (167), so that 
children far up in the grades of the elementary school might be expected 
to have difficulty in reading the word janitor in reading material. This word 
is illustrative of the difficulty of words found in experience charts. Most 
experience-chart material has a heavy vocabulary burden—very heavy, in 
fact, when considered in relation to the words used commonly by any one 
child and when considered as material suited to beginning readers. 
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Another difficulty in regard to the vocabulary of experience charts is that 
it is very difficult to repeat words that have been introduced, Unless the 
children in the above class went to see the cook, the janitor, the maid, and 
the principal every day for a period of time, these words would soon lose 
their identity in the reading of the children. Therefore, words that were 
puzzled over, and possibly recognized, were puzzled over and recognized in 
vain because they would not have become a part of the reading vocabulary 
of the children. 

Of course, it might be pointed out that the actual concepts of the duties 
of the cook, the janitor, the maid, and the principal were far too immature 
and incomplete. As is usual in experience-chart materials, too many concepts 
were inadequately handled to make for the rich and full meaning that is 
necessary for understanding. 

Experience charts, then, have weaknesses as well as strengths. Another 
weakness, in addition to the difficulty of material and uncontrolled vocab- 
ulary and concept load, is that they foster memory reading rather than 
actual reading. The children know well the incidents that form the content 
of the chart. They have heard the language in which these ideas are clothed, 
Children with good memories can easily repeat the written material without 
looking at it. When they are “reading” it, they are often merely performing 
a feat of memory. Such memory reading may well develop misconceptions 
about what reading is, how it is performed, and results, unless carefully 
watched, in a type of reading which is called “faking.” When he starts 
reading within a book, the child may start reading the story as it is, but 
soon finds it is easier to make up a little story than to read the material, 
Therefore, he goes ahead telling his own story rather than reading it as it 
is in the book. Of course, if he is reading aloud, the teacher can soon get 
him back to his job. If he is reading to himself, his attention to the book 
material is apt to wander very often and his reading thereby becomes in- 
effective. 

‘Another weakness of experience charts is that the quality of the material 
is often poor. The teacher in the classroom situation with thirty youngsters 
cannot be expected to develop material that is well balanced, literate, and 
accurate as rapidly as the children can tell the ideas. Many teachers rec- 
ognize this and spend their after-school hours laboriously preparing ex- 
perience-chart material so that the children on the following day may be 
kept reading. There is no teacher who can write enough in and out of school 
to produce the vast amount of material that is needed for a child who is 
growing rapidly in reading ability and certainly not for an entire class of 
children who are growing rapidly in reading ability and at different rates. 
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Some teachers try to meet this situation by building a library of experience 
charts, classifying the charts according to topic. Such a precedure is not 
here recommended. If experience charts have merit, it is that they deal with 
specific class experiences, that the material was prepared for and then read 
by a specific class, Lamoreaux and Lee (106) give excellent principles for 
constructing experience charts. The charts may be kept for a short time so 
that the children may relive or review the things they have done. But, as 
reading material for children in any other class, they have little fundamental 
usefulness. 

The reading of material on an experience chart, which is based upon an 
experience that is well known to the child, does not encourage imaginative 
reading and offers no possibility for discovery in reading. Because of this, 
many children find reading material based upon something besides their 
everyday activities more interesting. 

Reading experience-chart material may be likened to reading a letter 
just written in contrast to reading a letter just received. Reading a letter 
just written is somewhat like proofreading, but entails also an appraisal of 
whether it says what the writer wished to say in the way he wished to say 
it. The letter just received is read with the anticipation of discovery. The 
reader is not performing literary and memory feats; rather, he is reading 
appreciatively and expectantly. 

The experience chart, if used, should be used as a supplementary aid. It 
has a positive contribution to make in the teaching of reading. However, 
it cannot and therefore should not be expected to do the whole job. If used 
beyond its area of usefulness, it may actually be detrimental to reading 
growth, The experience chart is best used in introductory lessons. It shows 
the child that printed material has something to tell because he knows that 
it has told his experience. It introduces reading as a part of written com- 
munication. Because the children help plan and think through the building 
of the material, they see that reading is a communicative experience. If the 
teacher and children work together in the preparation of the charts, the 
children see that reading is to be done from left to right, their interest is 
aroused, and they can be led under good teaching from the experience chart 
to the desire to read the experiences of others, as Hildreth (90) has pointed 
out. 

So again we find a method that has certain contributions to make to the 
reading program. When it is used as the sole method, it is not effective, but 
when it is used in combination with other methods, it has a contribution to 
make to a well-balanced reading program. 
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Reading Instruction May Depend Primarily upon 
Purposeful Activities, 


Under the purposeful method of instruction, the reading program is 
organized into topical units. These units are carefully planned so that 
materials at various reading levels can be assembled. Thus, each child can 
read material suited to him and can thereby make worthwhile contributions 
to the total class enterprise. The units are introduced in such a way that the 
purposes for reading are real to the children. Under such a plan, the entire 
class reads upon a given topic. First, background materials are read by all 
the pupils. Then, subtopics are selected to be studied further. 

With the help of the teacher who knows the available materials and the 
instructional needs of the pupils, groups are formed. Each group deals with 
a phase of the larger topic. For example, the topic in the second grade might 
be Our City Helpers. The children would talk about the work of such 
persons as the fireman, the policeman, the postman, and the paper boy. 
Then groups would be formed so that further reading about these com- 
munity helpers could be done. Each group would consider the duties of 
one of the helpers and of his contribution to the community. One boy who 
could not read very well might get most of his information from pictures. 
An able reader might read material of third- or fourth-grade reading 
difficulty. But all the members of the class would be considering the same 
topic, Our City Helpers, and each would be able to make his contribution 
about the topic to the group thinking. Moreover, each child would be 
reading, at his reading level, materials that were suited to him and for 
purposes that were real to him. 

This method has much to recommend it. In the first place, it may be 
effective when it is well organized, as is discussed by McKim (121), McKee 
(119), and Russell (143). The organization of the class and the organization 
of the material are logical and easily understood by the child. When such 
organization is accompanied by careful explanation as to how to go about 
the task at hand so that the whole process is meaningful to the child, 
learning is even more effective. 

‘Another factor which makes this method a good one is that it is possible 
to adjust the materials to the yarious reading abilities within the class. When 
a topic such as Our City Helpers is under consideration, materials of several 
grade levels and materials that deal with many phases of the topic may be 
assembled for the children to read. Reading from many sources in varied 
materials by the members of the class enables the treatment of the topic 
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to be far more interesting and meaningful than it would be if each child had 
to read precisely the same material as the others read. More than that, 
having available materials of various reading-difficulty levels makes it 
possible for all to read and to contribute. 

Well-defined goals that are real and acceptable to the child may be 
formulated. Reading to find the duties of the postman is a real purpose. It 
is an acceptable purpose for most children of primary age, as they are 
fascinated by the life of the postmaan even to the point that they want to 
be a postman when they grow up. 

The child can see his progress toward the achievement of a goal. He 
knows, for example, that his job is to find what the postman does for the 
community. As he lists the duties that he finds through reading, he can 
see the list grow larger as he discovers new facts. Reading is helping him 
find out something he wants very much to know. 

Such a procedure necessarily stimulates thoughtful reading, The child 
reads to solve a problem. Therefore, he approaches that reading thought- 
fully, And he thinks as he is reading and later about what he has learned. 

Critical reading is likewise fostered. When the task of the child is that of 
listing the duties of a community helper, he reads materials and judges their 
worth in aiding him to arrive at his goal. The child may read in two sources 
and may say to his teacher, “I like this one page of reading better than every- 
thing else, for I found out more from it.” 

The purposeful method stimulates interest. The child learns of the duties 
of a postman. His reading also may include information about kinds of mail, 
which may lead him to enlarge his interests by reading stories that have to 
do with air mail and airplanes. He may read a passage which contrasts 
the trip of a letter across the country by jet plane with the trip of a letter by 
stagecoach, From there it will be difficult to say where his reading would 
take him, possibly into outer space. Especially would this be true when 
many materials are made available. Reading interests aroused in the primary 
grades may form the foundation upon which rather fundamental likes and 
dislikes in reading are built. When parents relive their early experiences in 
literature as they read a story again with their children, they sense the joy 
the story brought them the first time. 

Especially does reading stimulate interest when care is taken to culminate 
the topics of reading in thinking and in other activities. The purposeful 
method of reading-instruction fosters pupil planning and pupil participation 
in dramatic, linguistic, and other constructive activities. Dramatic activities 
grow quite naturally out of reading about subtopics within a larger topic. 
One group of children may culminate their reading by presenting a drama- 
tization that will tell the other children the things they have learned. 
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Another group may be interested in writing a story or poem about, for 
example, the city helper they read about. Or lively discussions may result 
in which one group debates with another the relative contributions of the 
various city helpers to the community. 

The method develops a differentiated attack suited to the different types 
of materials and purposes the child has. If the purpose is to determine 
from a series of pictures some of the duties of a postman, the reading attack 
will, perforce, be different from the reading attack used to find the duties 
from a page of printed material. Or, again, when the purpose is to read a 
specific passage to learn the duties of a postman, the reading attack would 
be different from that used when the passage is skimmed to locate a specific 
fact that is known to be in the passage. It may be seen, too, that as the 
topics change and as the purposes for reading change with each new topic, 
the child will develop many and varied study skills and comprehension 
abilities. 

From the above listing of strengths, it can be seen that this purposeful 
and meaningful method is an effective one for teaching reading. It does, 
however, have certain inherent weaknesses. If, for example, too many topics 
are handled, the program may become much too difficult. This danger can 
be avoided, at least in part, by using a good modern basal reader as the 
framework around which the units are developed. All too frequently, the 
purposeful method lacks continuity and organization. It is assumed that 
the selection of the topics should grow from the immediate interests of the 
children, or for that matter from an immediate interest of a specific child. 
An expressed interest may be somewhat transitory and whimsical. Under 
such a circumstance, it would be unfortunate indeed to have an entire class 
or group organize a project around an interest that had long since ceased to 
be a true concern. Actually, it is the teacher's responsibility to stimulate 
interest in a topic with which the group should deal. 

A second danger in the use of this method is that there may be a tendency 
to slight the development of word-recognition and other basic techniques. 
Children need to have good techniques for recognizing words. The develop- 
ment of these techniques cannot be left to chance. 

Another danger is the tendency to have the program somewhat over- 
balanced toward fact-getting materials and thereby neglecting imaginative 
literary materials. Smith (152) cautions against the emphasis on the “here 
and now” at the expense of the imaginative experience. 

This method requires good teaching based upon careful planning, well- 
defined assignments, good guidance and direction, and the insight necessary 
to bring together the various phases of a unit into effective culminating 
generalizations. It also requires a wealth of well-graded materials dealing 
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with the topics to be handled and covering the range of reading abilities 
of the members of the class. 

In the above discussion, as has been pointed out in respect to each method, 
the method was not in and of itself sufficient for developing all of the 
reading capabilities for all the pupils. This point of view is expressed in 
Reading Ability (138), an English Ministry of Education publication: 

There are many competing detailed methods each with its own supporters and 

detractors; but it is now generally recognized that no single method is applicable 
to all children or to all occasions. Sometimes a word will be “spotted” from its 
context. Other words may be built up phonetically from the sounds of the separate 
letters or syllables; though it is worth noting in passing that many of a child's 
common stock of words do not come under this heading, 
Generally speaking, there is no one method that is best under all circum- 
stances for all children. The teacher must select among the available ap- 
proaches to reading that approach that is suitable to the task at hand and 
to the instructional needs of the children. There seems to be rather universal 
belief among students of reading method that reading growth will be 
fostered most effectively by an organization of methods, which is here 
called the “composite method.” The composite method will be discussed 
in the chapter to follow. 


SUMMARY 


At the present time, there are a number of emphases in teaching ele- 
mentary-school reading. The teaching at the start may depend almost 
entirely upon preparing and reading experience charts. Or the major 
emphasis may be upon teaching word-recognition techniques. Or the greater 
amount of the reading time may be used in oral reading. Reading-instruc- 
tion may depend primarily upon formal silent reading of a basal reader. Or 
the instruction may be organized around reading upon topics. In general, 
teachers and researchers have found that no one specific method alone is 
suitable to all children, to all teachers, and in all reading situations. Both 
good and faulty learnings result when one method is used to the exclusion 
of other methods. No one method is in and of itself sufficient for developing 
the skills and abilities of all the children. A composite method, adapting 
and combining good features of the several ways of teaching reading, is 
recommended as the most successful way of adjusting to individual instruc- 
tional needs. The composite method is discussed in the next chapter. 
Selected references dealing with teaching methods are listed at the end 
of that chapter. 


CHAPTER V 


The Composite Method 


The composite method of reading-instruction is based upon an organized 
presentation of basal material. Coussan (47), Woestehoff (185), and 
Saxton (145) have indicated that basal programs of instruction are needed 
for effective reading growth by good and poor readers alike, In the com- 
posite method, reading-instruction is a modified purposeful method. Within 
the larger and more fundamental instruction for purposeful, meaningful 
reading, a variety of approaches to word-recognition, experience charts, 
oral study, and many silent reading situations and workbook activities are 
used, Accompanying the composite approach is the use of experiences 
emphasizing the other phases of the language arts including listening, 
speaking, writing, and dramatic arts. Other creative arts are frequently 
coordinated with the reading experiences. 

As can be inferred from the discussion of approaches to reading in the 
previous chapter, the teacher needs a diversification of methods in which 
he can employ the type of instruction that is suitable to the problem which 
he has at hand at a specific time. Dallman (51) found agreement among 
experts that there was no one best way to teach reading, that a proper use 
of a variety of methods proved most efficient. However, it is found most 
effective to have the instruction fundamentally that of purposeful topical 
reading growing from systematic basal programs. At the same time, the 
other methods are used as teaching techniques to solve the problems and 
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were used, The following sections will indicate the ways in which various 
methods of teaching reading are included in the composite method as 
teaching techniques. 


Application of Word-Study Methods. 


Two types of word-study methods are used as teaching techniques in 
the composite method of teaching reading. The first set of teaching tech- 
niques is concerned with the development of word-recognition skills. The 
second set is concerned with word-drill approaches. Training in word- 
recognition skills is given throughout reading instruction but receives direct 
attention during the introduction of new vocabulary presented in the basic 
reader, Such instruction is given also in connection with the exercises and 
drills that the teacher presents on the chalkboard or by means of teacher- 
prepared material. Every manual accompanying basic readers offers many 
suggestions for such exercises and drills on phonetic skills and other word- 
recognition techniques. In addition, many of the exercises in workbooks are 
devoted to the development of phonetic as well as other word-recognition 
skills, Finally, the children meet again and again in the controlled vocabulary 
of the basal reader, the words that they have been shown effective ways to 
analyze. Thereby, the children get a tremendous amount of drill on word- 
study methods since each new word is repeated until the children can 
recognize it quickly and easily. Thus, the immediate repetition of new 
words in the basic reader affords the children the best possible drill on 
word-parts because the repetition follows so closely the teacher's presenta- 
tion of the new words which includes both meaning and word-study 
techniques suitable to the recognition of each word. 

The word-drill method is used in any basic reading program based on a 
composite approach to reading-instruction. At the start of instruction in the 
basic program, there may be on the first page of the first preprimer, a boy 
engaged in some interesting activity. The children talk about the activity, 
identify the boy by name, and then they are asked to read his name in its 
printed form under the picture. This is easily accomplished by the children. 
On succeeding pages, the same boy will be engaged in other activities. 
Through continued repetition of the boy’s name, the children will have 
drilled upon the recognition of the printed symbol representing that name. 

Many workbook exercises require the children to associate printed words 
with pictures that represent these same words. This is, in reality, a modifica- 
tion of the word-drill method. Also in many of the exercises included for 
presentation on the chalkboard, the primary purpose is to give drill on the 
new vocabulary which recently has been introduced so that the words may 
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became a part of the child’s sight vocabulary. Exercises, for example, that 
require the children to carry out directions frequently have as their primary 
purpose, the repetition of words recently introduced. The following exercise 
indicates this modification of the word-drill method. Various children may 
take the parts of characters whose names have been introduced in a 
preprimer. One child may take the role of Mary; another one may act the 
part of Tom; and still another child may represent Henry. Sentences such 
as the following may be written on the chalkboard, and as the teacher points 
to each sentence in turn, the correct child engages in the action suggested: 


Mary, run to Tom. 

Tom, jump up and down. 
Henry, get the ball. 
Mary, look up. 

Tom, look down. 

Henry, turn around. 


In such exercises, the children are being drilled on the new vocabulary that 
will be used frequently in the selections they are to read in the basic reader. 
These and many other activities suggested in teachers’ manuals or included 
in workbooks have as their primary purpose, drill upon the newly introduced 
vocabulary so that it may quickly become a part of the child’s permanent 
sight vocabulary. 


Application of Oral Reading Methods. 


Oral reading is used rather extensively in connection with a composite 
method of teaching reading. Much of the work done in connection with 
exercises that are presented on the chalkboard as suggested in teachers’ 
manuals is done orally. In addition, when the teacher presents new words 
on the chalkboard prior to reading a selection, he frequently presents them 
in sentences which first are read silently by the children and then orally. 
Quite frequently, the new words are identified and used in original oral 
sentences by the children, In relationship to the extended reading done in 
connection with the topical units growing out of the basic reader, the 
children frequently locate material they wish to share with the group with 
which they are working or with the class as a whole, In such instances, the 
children spontaneously read aloud material they have located which is 
pertinent to the topic being studied. In all such instances, it should be 
noted that the children have read the material silently prior to reading it 
orally. Nonetheless, such oral reading enables the teacher to study the 
reading capabilities of the children to isolate specific instructional needs. 

In connection with much of the reading of the basic reader at the start 
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of reading instruction, the teacher will have the children read the next 
sentence or the next paragraph to find the answer to a specific question. 
When the children have found the part of the selection that answers the 
question, a given child is requested to read that portion of the selection 
aloud. In connection with the reading of the basic reader, there are also 
many other oral reading experiences. For example, the children may find 
that a particular story would lend itself to oral reading. The children may 
prepare it for presentation and invite another class in to be an audience to 
their oral reading of the story, with different children taking the parts of 
the different characters in the story. 

A considerable amount of oral reading may be related to the personal 
reading of the children. When they find a story or a selection that they 
would like to share with other members of the class, the children prepare 
to read it orally. During sharing periods, the children frequently read such 
selections aloud. 


Application of Silent-Reading Methods. 


Much of the reading of the children in a composite purposeful approach 
to reading-instruction is done silently. Purposes are set for reading and then 
the children read a selection silently to find answers to specific questions or 
to fulfill other purposes for reading the material. As suggested in the 
teachers’ manuals, many of the exercises presented on the chalkboard 
require the children to follow directions to indicate their understanding of 
the material presented rather than resorting to oral reading, Practically all 
of the work done in connection with workbook exercises is silent reading 
done independently by the children. These exercises are using silent-reading 
approaches even in the development of word-recognition skills and abilities 
and also in the training in phonetic analysis of words. Such illustrations 
make it apparent that silent reading methods are used extensively as 
techniques for teaching the various skills and abilities in reading in a 
composite method of instruction. Extended reading that expands upon 
topics introduced in the basic reader is done as silent reading. 


Application of Experience Chart Methods, 


In a composite method of instruction, experience charts as such have their 
greatest usefulness during the transition from prereading experiences to 
systematic book-reading experiences. It should be pointed out, however, 
that modifications of this method are used extensively throughout instruc- 
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tion under a composite approach to teaching reading. As the children are 
discussing a topic about which they are going to read, they may dictate 
questions to the teacher that they would like to have answered while 
studying the topic. These questions are written on the chalkboard and are 
retained while the topic is being studied. Such a listing of questions is 
similar to an experience chart. The children have dictated the questions, 
they know what the questions are, and they refer to them from time to time 
as the topical unit progresses. 

Frequently, as a topic is studied, the facts that have been learned are 
dictated and are written on the chalkboard. They then may be organized 
under major headings: In many respects, these activities are similar to 
experience charts used at the start of reading-instruction. Often, the children 
work together to create a dramatization to be given, or they work together 
to develop a group report which is to be presented to the class, Later, this 
creative work will either be dramatized or it will be read orally before the 
class. Such dramatizations or oral reports likewise are similar to experience 
charts. The children already know what has been written. They are, to a 
certain degree, reading from memory, and they are sharing the responsibility 
for creating the dramatization or for writing the report from reading and 
from other experiences they have had. Many other illustrations of the 
continued use of modifications of experience charts will occur to the reader. 

It is certain that a visit to any classroom using a composite method for 
the teaching of reading will show that modifications of experience-chart 
work is an ever-present feature of such a program. Many charts will be 
seen in such a classroom. Many lists of questions or directions for working 
will also be apparent. All of the examples cited indicate that the reading 
of charts developed by the children from their experience is included as a 
technique in the composite approach to reading-instruction. 


Application of Purposeful Activity Methods. 


As was indicated at the start of this discussion, the composite method of 
reading-instruction is based upon purposeful reading activities which are 
organized around topical units presented in the basic readers. Under this 
approach to reading-instruction, the child is always reading with the 
purposes for reading well established. He knows why he is reading a given 
set of materials or, as a matter of fact, why he is engaging in a specific type 
of drill exercise. The purposes for his activities are always, or always should 
be, well known to the child. Many times, the reading activities are problem- 
solving in nature, Prior to reading, the children have listed questions that 
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they wish to have answered while they are studying a topic. They are 
reading to find answers to problems that they themselves have helped to 
formulate, to gain information that they are interested in securing, or to 
gain delight from a well-written story which the teacher has indicated they 
will enjoy. In each instance, the purpose for reading is made known to the 
children and they are reading to fulfill the purpose. 

In the composite approach to reading-instruction, the teacher is expected 
to utilize all of the methods available as techniques for teaching children 
to read. The teacher selects that method to use as a technique which best 
suits the reading objective or goal to be obtained. The selection of the 
proper teaching technique for a specific educational outcome or to meet 
the needs of a specific group of children takes marked flexibility on the part 
of the teacher, but therein lies much of the artistry of teaching reading. The 
composite approach to reading-instruction enables the teacher to be flexible 
in his teaching methods. 

As a teacher gains experience in teaching reading, he gains in ability to 
draw procedures from various reading methods to meet specific needs, 
At one time, one method or an adaptation of one method will produce 
effective results (143). At another time, another method or a combination 
of methods may bring about the best learnings on the part of the children. 
As Gates (76) has pointed out, it is the wise selection and adaptation of 
teaching technique and emphasis to meet specific needs that differentiates 
the good teacher from the poor one. 

Frequently, the composite method of teaching reading is used in con- 
nection with a unit organization of selections presented in the basic program. 
There are certain fundamental steps in teaching such units. An illustration 
of the fundamental steps necessary in unit organization using the composite 
method will be presented in the pages that follow. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF STEPS IN UNIT ORGANIZATION 


The illustration that follows will treat the steps of unit organization as 
listed below: 

1. Teacher preparation for the unit 

2. The development of readiness for the unit 

8. Pupil-teacher planning 

4, Reading the basal reader material 

5. More pupil-teacher planning 

6, Guidance by the teacher 

7. Cooperative and individual reading and discussion 
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8. Culminating the experience 
9, Evaluation of the reading experience. 


Teacher Preparation for the Unit. 


The teacher prepares before starting a new unit. He knows, to cite an 
illustration, that the middle group of children will read about Animals of 
the Forest in their basal reader. Gradually, he accumulates materials to 
kindle interest, explores community resources which may be tapped, and 
investigates the amount and the difficulty of available reading materials. 
After a thorough study of resources, he decides that a unit on Animals of 
the Forest will be a fortunate one to develop beyond the treatment of it in 
the basic text because it is rich in educational outcomes and conducive to 
growth in reading, Then he assembles the materials and formulates the 
plan of procedure. He knows that he is going to have an interesting and 
stimulating experience with the children. 


The Development of Readiness for the Unit. 


The development of readiness is at least twofold in nature. Interest must 
be kindled and backgrounds of knowledge and vocabulary must be estab- 
lished, There are many ways of developing interest. Let us suppose, for 
example, the unit on Animals of the Forest is being introduced. Such a topic 
taps a natural interest of children—an interest in animals. Their interest 
may be primarily directed toward some specific animal, usually one of the 
larger variety, such as a bear, It is necessary to expand that interest to 
include a desire to find out about many other animals of the forest, The 
teacher may, without comment, post pictures of animals labeled by name, on 
the bulletin board. The children will naturally become interested and ask 
questions, Other aids to learning may be used. For example, a sound film 
may be shown or a victrola record of the calls of animals and/or birds may 
be played. Film strips of animals and their habitats may be shown. 

As interests are being aroused, backgrounds of concepts and vocabulary 
should be built. The pictures may be taken from the bulletin board and dis- 
cussed. The children should be encouraged to recall experiences they have 
had with animals. They will talk about their pets, farm animals, animals 
they have seen at the zoo or circus, and animals they have seen in the forest. 
At this time, a list of animals they might see in a forest may be started. The 
motion pictures and film strips might be reshown to get understandings 
about homes or food habits of the animals. Care should be taken in these 
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activities to elicit the vocabulary that will be encountered in the basic z 
reader and to clarify the word meanings. a 


Pupil-Teacher Planning. 


Pupil-teacher planning is an essential element in dealing with any fun- 
damental topic. It is by means of such planning that purposes are developed, 
problems are raised, and direction is charted. While backgrounds are being 
built, pupil-teacher planning is being initiated. Also, enough understanding 
of the topic is developed so that the general planning may intelligently 
proceed, A list may be written on the chalkboard of the “Animals of the 
forest we wish to know.” Another list may include “What we desire to know 
about each animal.” At this time, the activities that might be the outgrowth 
of the entire study of the topic should be considered. “Should we prepare 
a mural showing a forest scene of the animals we shall study?” “Shall we — 
prepare a dramatic imaginative play of life in the forest?” “Shall we prepare 
a scientific travelogue entitled, ‘A Trip Through the Forest?” ” 


Reading the Basal Reader Material. 


Inasmuch as most of the experience units evolve from topics treated in the 
basal material, reading this material constitutes the background reading for 
those who are dealing with the topic. It is in reading selections in the reader 
associated with topical units, such as the one under discussion, that the 
child is shown how to read and is given the initial instruction in the skills 
and abilities of reading. This is where reading is taught; the skills are 
further practiced in the reading connected with other phases of the unit. 
The unit within a basal reader is made up of selections which constitute the 
day-by-day teaching of the basal material. It is, therefore, important to 
discuss the fundamental steps involved in teaching a selection. These steps 
form the outline for the daily lesson plans of the teacher, A discussion of 
the fundamental steps involved in teaching a selection will be given, under 
the heading, Teaching a Selection, in the section of this chapter immediately 
following the present illustration of the steps in unit organization. 


More Pupil-Teacher Planning. 


Further planning is now undertaken to formulate in greater detail the 
procedure to be followed in doing related reading. At this time, subgroups 
are formed under the guidance of the teacher. Our illustrative topic, 
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Animals of the Forest, can be subdivided in many ways. The children should 
help formulate a reasonable subdivision. Likely the most natural subdivision 
of this topic is in terms of individual animals or groups of animals. The 
children considering this topic would then be divided into committees. The 
responsibility of each committee would be to collect information on a 
specific group of animals. The information might include: the size of the 
animal; the nature of its habitat; its enemies; its means of protection; its 
food; and so forth. 


Guidance by the Teacher. 


Guidance by the teacher is necessary at this point to help determine 
which children will be in each committee. He must consider the interests 
of each child, his reading ability, and the available material in terms of its 
amount and its level of difficulty. The best and poorest readers among the 
children considering this topic might be members of the same committee. 
The teacher should suggest efficient ways of proceeding. He anticipates 
possible difficulties the children will encounter and gives direct instruction 
in how to meet them. A few youngsters, for example, may be planning to 
refer to encyclopedias to get information. For this group, the teacher should 
take time to review the use of the encyclopedia. For all the children, he may 
anticipate the need for instruction in isolating the major points of their 
findings. 


Cooperative and Individual Reading and Discussion, 


Cooperative and individual reading and discussion may now be sys- 
tematically and intelligently pursued by the children, Their purpose is real 
and vital because interest has been aroused. They know how to proceed, 
They understand the organization. They sense their responsibility. They 
know what they produce is to be used in a cooperative venture. 


Culminating the Experience, 


Culminating the experience of learning by making use of the results of 
their efforts is satisfying to any learner. It has special significance in reading 
experiences because it develops the essential habit of making a practical 
application of what has been read. It also has the advantage of making for 
accuracy in interpretation and of demonstrating the meaningfulness of the 
reading act. Discussions accompanying culminating experiences furnish 
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opportunities for rereading in the case of inconsistencies or disagreements 
and thereby make for critical reading. Culminating experiences quite 
obviously form a reasonable and sensible closure to the unit. Culminating 
experiences develop habits of persistence by making it necessary for the 
children to hold to the task until the closure is formed. The culminating 
experiences should, of course, be a direct outgrowth of the suggestions 
introduced in the planning stage and should be compatible with the purposes 
for which the children were reading. A scientific travelogue “movie” of 
Animals of the Forest is illustrative of a good culminating experience be- 
cause it would use the work of all the committees. It is a natural expression 
of the purposes pursued. It would require a reasonable organization of the 
facts learned, and it would encourage generalization, which is the goal of 
much scientific reading, 


Evaluation of the Reading Experience. 


Evaluation of the reading experience should be made by both pupils and 
teacher. Evaluation should be made throughout the progress of the ex- 
perience as well as after its culmination. The evaluations should consider 
what the children have learned about reading as well as what they have 
learned about the topic. The evaluations also should appraise the creativity 
displayed in culminating the unit. 


TEACHING A SELECTION 


By a selection is meant one teaching segment. The units in basal readers 
using a composite method are divided into segments. In the primary grades, 
a segment is usually no longer than three to five pages; later, the segments 
are longer. The steps involved in teaching a selection actually make up the 
daily lesson plans of the teacher, while those involved in teaching the unit 
make up the long-range plans. The fundamental steps (19) in teaching a 
selection include; 

1, Building readiness for the selection 

2, Introducing new vocabulary 

3. Setting purposes for reading the selection 

4, Having the selection read silently 

5, Conducting discussion of the content read 

6. Developing skills and abilities 

7. Making use of ideas gained from the selection. 
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Building Readiness for the Selection. 


As in the unit, readiness for a specific selection includes stimulating 
interest in the selection and developing backgrounds for it. If a unit organiza- 
tion is being used, the building of interest and background for a given 
selection is relatively easy and requires a minimum of time. It is important, 
however, to direct the children’s interest and thinking toward the content 
of the specific selection or portion of the unit that they are now to study. 
The concepts necessary for reading the selection with understanding should 
be built. 

The teacher can develop readiness by doing one or more of the following: 
(1) having the pupils tell of their own experiences related to the selection 
or tell of related material viewed on television or seen in motion pictures; 
(2) the teacher may tell some of his own experiences, both actual and 
vicarious; (3) discussing current happenings related to the selection; (4) 
referring to selections previously read in the unit; (5) presenting visual aids 
such as pictures, motion pictures, bulletin-board displays, clippings, models, 
dioramas, slides, and tabular and graphic materials; (6) oral reading of 
related material by the teacher to the class; (7) talks by visitors; (8) having 
the children estimate the content by means of the title and the illustrations 
of the selection, or by what would logically follow what has previously been 


presented. 


Introducing New Vocabulary. 


The task of introducing the new vocabulary is made natural and effective 
if in the readiness-discussions the teacher has been careful to call attention 
to the meanings aand pronunciations of new words and if he has insured 
that the children use the new words in their discussions. As the words are 
used, they should be presented on the chalkboard in phrases or in sentences 
which convey the meaning of the words as used in the selection. These 
sentences and phrases should be left on the chalkboard so that the children 
may refer to them as needed. In this presentation, the teacher should also 
teach the children suitable means of identifying the new words by the ap- 
propriate word-recognition techniques. In presenting the words the teacher 
will use this opportunity to insure that children needing a given technique 
are called upon to participate in the recognition of the words in which that 
technique is used. Other children will get experience with words that 
utilize other techniques of word-recognition, Inasmuch as the children not 
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only are recognizing the printed symbol but also are associating the appro- 
priate meaning with the printed symbol, the words should always be 
introduced in context. 


Setting Purposes for Reading the Selection, 


During the pupil-teacher planning for the unit, long-range purposes were 
established. Specific purposes for reading the selection grow out of the 
long-range purposes and are related to them. These purposes also grow out 
of the content of the selection itself and are compatible with the reasons 
for which the selection should be studied, It is important that these purposes 
be set prior to the reading of the selection since it is by means of such 
purposes that the comprehension abilities are taught. Some illustrations of 
suitable purposes are to: (1) locate definite information; (2) answer specific 
questions; (3) verify ideas; (4) determine sequence of events; (5) under- 
stand character presentations; (6) appreciate the plot of a story; (7) enjoy 
the humor of a situation; (8) understand directions; (9) appreciate the 
esthetic values of the selection; (10) critically evaluate the content; (11) 
judge the relevancy, reasonableness, or intent of the content; and (12) 
organize the facts in relationship to other information that has been ob- 
tained on the topic. 


Having the Selection Read Silently. 


The children should now independently read the selection for the purposes 
that have been established. If adequate preparation for reading the selection 
has been made, the children will be able to read with comfort and in a 
way to fulfill the established purposes. Under certain classroom organiza- 
tions, the teacher may now work with another group of children. Any child 
who gets into difficulty should be allowed to ask the teacher for help so 
that he may proceed with the silent reading of the selection, In the earliest 
stages of reading development, however, it is advisable for the teacher 
to work directly with the children reading the selection as often it is 
necessary for him to set purposes for reading shorter segments of the 
selection. 


Conducting Discussion of the Content Read. 


The discussion of the material read should be an informal one, not a 
testing device. The discussion should be related to the purposes for which 
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the reading was done. The pupils should express the ideas they have gotten 
from the reading. The teacher should raise questions, if necessary, to stim- 
ulate the discussion or to direct it into appropriate channels. The teacher 
should act much as the chairman of an adult discussion group. If a child 
demonstrates a faulty understanding of the material read, the teacher 
should use this misconception as an instructional opportunity. This might 
entail working momentarily with the child who expressed the faulty 
concept, or working for a longer time with the entire group when the 
misconception is somewhat general. Quite frequently, the teacher will find 
it profitable to have an immediate rereading of the part of the selection in 
which the faulty idea arose in order to clarify the point in question. 


Developing Specific Skills and Abilities. 


Skills and abilities are developed in two ways. One is through the re- 
reading of the selection, silently or orally, for new purposes which emphasize 
a specific skill or ability, The other is by assigning tasks specifically designed 
to aid in the development of particular skills and abilities in the areas of 
word-recognition, basic study skills, comprehension, and adjustment to 
specific types of materials, These tasks might include teacher-prepared 
material, exercises presented on the chalkboard, and the workbook ac- 
tivities accompanying the readers being used. Suggestions for these tasks 
are given in the teachers’ manuals which accompany the basic readers, 
The advantage of using the exercises suggested in teachers’ manuals and 
those given in workbooks is that they are directly related to the vocabulary 
and skills being developed by a selection. 


Making Use of the Ideas Gained from the Selection. 


The ideas gained from the study of the selection should be used by the 
children in creative ways. It is not essential that all children engage in the 
same creative enterprise. These creative enterprises should as often as 
possible be related to the ongoing activities of the unit of which the selection 
under study is a part and they should contribute to the activities planned for 
culminating the unit. The creative work for the selection, as for the unit 
itself, should emphasize other language activities including discussing, 
speaking, listening, writing. There also should be other creative enterprises 
such as drawing, construction, demonstration and display, and physical and 
musical activities. The nature of the experiences will vary with the type of 
selection that has been studied and with creative activities that have 
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previously been engaged in, and also with the general purposes of the unit. 

Creative work aids in clarifying meanings, stimulates critical thinking, 
develops initiative, and gives experience in working with others. Work of 
creative sorts is one of the best means by which the appreciative comprehen- 
sion abilities, such as forming sensory impressions, understanding plot, 
action, or characterization, and enjoying humor, can be developed. Such 
work also stimulates imaginative thinking on the part of the children. Any 
creative work related to the unit or to a selection within the unit should be 
the children’s own and should not be carried to extremes of refinement or 
be too time consuming. 

As an illustration, let us consider the creative work of a committee of 
fifth-graders who had read a selection about the “forty-niners” in a unit 
connected with the Westward Movement. The children decided to dramatize 
a day in the life of the forty-niners. These children lined three chairs in a 
row. The seats of the first two chairs faced forward and the last chair faced 
backward. The backs of the chairs were then covered with a blanket. Two 


youngsters sat on the seat of the first chair and drove imaginary oxen, and . 


two children rode on the tail gate of the improvised covered wagon. The 
children discussed the events of the day of travel as they rode, Then they 
made camp for the night. The children made an imaginary campfire 
consisting of four twigs, set up in pyramid fashion, around which they 
cooked an imaginary dinner and sat and discussed plans for the next day. 
Setting the stage and carrying out the activity took less than fifteen minutes, 
but as a culminating product of reading, it was immensely satisfying to the 
children, 

The teaching of selections in the way discussed in the paragraphs above 
brings a vitality to the reading program that causes the children to work at 
learning to read and leads them to understand the importance of developing 
skills and abilities so that they may use reading for a wide variety of pur- 
poses. When properly associated with the larger topical unit, the teaching 
of a selection encourages broad reading for personal and intellectual de- 
velopment. 


SUMMARY 


The composite method, herein recommended, is both systematic and 
adaptive. In a composite approach to teaching reading, the teacher draws 
from various methods, using their positive features and adapting instruc- 
tion to specific needs of the children. Early in reading-instruction, the 
teacher finds experience-chart work helpful in building an appreciation of 
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the meaningful nature of reading among other learnings to be gained from 
use of experience charts. Various approaches to word-recognition are used 
as teaching procedures. The teacher makes use of interpretative oral reading 
procedures after the children have gained some proficiency in reading. 
Always, a meaningful, purposeful approach to reading is a fundamental 
aspect of systematic reading-instruction, The chapter discusses further 
diversification of method and illustrates it by presenting steps in the organi- 
zation of a unit of reading instruction and in the teaching of a selection 
within a unit. 
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PART Il 


Prereading Program 


CHAPTER VI 


Preparing to Read 


Readiness is an ever-present concern of every teacher and every learner 
in every learning situation. It is immediately apparent that learnings can be 
made only when the learner is ready to make them, Lamoreaux and Lee 
(106) say of readiness in relation to reading: 


Each stage of reading isa step in readiness for further reading and this con- 
tinues as long as there is development in the reading process. Thus, if even in 
adulthood, one’s consciousness of the possibilities and means of improvement in 
the thought-getting process or the rate, results in an improvement in our reading 
it may be considered a state in the readiness process. 

At the outset, no attempt is made to teach the young infant to ask for his 
bottle, for the infant at that stage in his development is not ready to make 
those learnings. In the same way, one should not begin systematic instruc- 
tion in recognizing words until the child has made the learnings necessary 
to give him a reasonable chance for success. It is unwise to start such 
instruction until the child has matured physically and mentally sufficiently 
to begin the task of working with printed symbols, which demands close 
visual, auditory, and mental attention as well as the physical stamina 
necessary for sustained work, It is also unwise to introduce a new phase of 
reading-instruction before the child is ready to begin it.- 

Balow (7) found the most important single factor, of the factors he 


studied, leading to high reading achievement in the first grade was readi- 
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ness, as measured by reading-readiness tests. He further found that differ- 
ences in readiness between boys and girls accounted for sex differences in 
reading achievements. Girls come to school with a higher level of readiness 
than do boys. In the Balow research, when sex differences in readiness were 
controlled, sex differences in first-grade achievement in reading were not 
found. 

Each new stage of reading growth carries new reading problems which 
presuppose previous learnings, degrees of reading proficiency, and varying 
backgrounds of experience, In discussing readiness, Witty (182) says: 


The concept of “readiness,” first used in reference to the earliest stage of primary 
reading instruction and later extended to include other subjects, has been broad- 
ened further to encompass all age or grade levels. This is a soundly conceived 
expansion of a significant educational principle. 


Reading readiness, thus, is not the concern of the first-grade teacher 
alone, but of all who wish to encourage growth toward reading proficiency 
(10). The basic readiness concepts are quite similar at every point in the 
educational continuum, The differences are matters of emphasis rather than 
of pedagogical practice. 

Concepts, upon which readiness-instruction should be based, include: 


1. All children need to learn to read. 

2, Reading growth is continuous. 

3. Reading growth starts early in the child’s intellectual career and continues 
as long as he reads. 

4, Reading readiness is the concern of all teachers at all levels of instruction. 

5. Readiness is complex, since it is made up of many highly interrelated at- 
tributes, 

6, Children develop at all times and in all characteristics at varying rates. 

7, At any level in school, the child must be taken from where he is and de- 
veloped from that point forward. 

8. Each new learning depends upon previous learnings. 

9. Development should be neither unduly hurried nor allowed to lag. 

10. For the most part, readiness factors are amenable to training. 

11, Physiological, mental, emotional, and social capabilities must be taken 
into consideration in formulating an instructional program, 


The discussion that follows, while pointed toward preparing the child 
for reading printed symbols during the prereading period, is, with slight 
modifications, applicable to readiness to undertake any new phase of read- 
ing. At advanced levels, however, such readiness factors as meaning back- 
ground, vocabulary, and reading skills and abilities necessary for further 
advancement are emphasized. 
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THE NEED FOR A PREPARATORY PROGRAM 
As Hildreth (90) has pointed out: 
The readiness movement can be attributed in large part to the mounting evi- 


dence that reading failure resulted from mass instruction of beginners without 
regard to their maturity and background for learning to work with printed symbols. 


Some children are more mature mentally than others when they enter 
school; in fact, some enter school with a certain amount of reading skill. 
Other children can profitably begin to learn to read shortly after they enter 
school, Still others have not developed sufficiently in the factors necessary 
for learning to read; these, however, after a period of developing readiness, 
can be expected to begin to learn to read. There are some children who need 
a prolonged program designed to develop readiness before and during the 
time they are getting their initial lessons in reading. Beauchamp (10) says: 


It is foolhardy to expect that all children will be able to read in grade one. In 
most cases where immaturity is at the root of the evil, learning will be accelerated 
at a later time so that the children concerned will equal and, in some cases surpass, 
others who began to read earlier. 


The teacher recognizes that children grow in height at different rates. 
He knows that some of the children are very tall, that others are less tall, 
and that some are very short, He is aware that the mental growth of chil- 
dren is not at a uniform rate, and that when they enter school some children 
are more mature mentally than others. He recognizes that the children 
come from homes of varying opportunities; that the experiences they have 
had differ markedly in quality and in quantity; that some talk well, while 
others express themselves with difficulty; and that while some are quite at 
ease in this new environment, others are shy and need a period of social 
and emotional adjustment. He knows that the children who make up his 
class do not have the same understanding of the directions he gives to them. 
He is well aware of the fact that his class is made up of about thirty in- 
dividuals—thirty individuals who vary in regard to the rate and amount of 
their development. He makes initial estimates of which ones will have dif- 
ficulty and which ones will get along satisfactorily in reading. 

The first major concern of the teacher with a class of entering children 
is helping them adjust to their new surroundings. Questions which must 
be answered in the affirmative before a child may be expected to work ef- 
fectively in his new surroundings are: (1) Has he become acquainted with 
the classroom routines? (2) Does he know his way around the school? Does 
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he, for example, know where the lavatory is located and the procedures 
required of him in order that he may get there? Does he know where to put 
his wraps and other personal belongings? (3) Is he accepted by his school- 
mates? (4) Has he accepted his teacher? (5) Does the child feel at ease in 
school? (6) Is he establishing friendships? (7) Is he able to assume some 
responsibilities? (8) Is he able to participate in group activities? 

Time spent in acquainting the child (whether he is a beginning school 
child or one just transferred to the school) with what is expected of him, 
in allowing him to become familiar with the school routines, and in en- 
couraging him to make friends is time well spent. The child must be at 
ease if the most effective learning is to take place. It is not enough that the 
child have the requisite abilities and learnings upon which to base new 
learnings; he must have also an emotional acceptance of the entire learning 
situation. 

During the period when the classroom adjustments are being made, other 
phases of preparatory instruction may be initiated. While the children de- 
velop in readiness to learn, they engage also in activities specifically designed 
to prepare them for their first formal lessons in reading. Although all chil- 
dren have been exposed to printed matter prior to school entrance, it is 
the unusual child who has the ability to recognize more than his own name 
in print. Most first-grade children in the initial days of school fail to 
recognize the word STOP when it is dissociated from the octagonal traf- 
fic sign they so glibly “read” when they see it on the highway. They fail to 
recognize other words common to their daily living, such as OFF, ON, 
MILK. Many children cannot find the word that is different in series of 
words, such as: 


WALK WALK TALK WALK. 


Many children cannot even distinguish words from groups of numbers or 
groups of geometric symbols (35). 

At the outset all children profit from general and specific preparatory 
programs. During this period of initial development, the teacher appraises 
continuously to determine which children: (1) are ready to undertake the 
difficult task of learning to read; (2) are not sufficiently advanced to begin 
reading unless there is a modified program; and (3) need a prolonged pro- 
gram of preparatory instruction. The teacher locates the areas in which 
the members of the third group need to be further developed before 
reading-instruction can profitably be begun and those in which the second 
group needs further experience. 

There has been considerable research on reading readiness to help the 
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teacher. Many factors that make for reading readiness have been isolated 
and carefully studied. These factors are grouped under the headings of 
mental, physical, social and emotional, and educational readiness; they will 
be so grouped in the discussion that follows. 


Mental Readiness. 


A mental age of six years and six months has often been said to be the 
necessary mental age for beginning reading, and therefore, that reading- 
instruction should be delayed for any given child until he has reached that 
mental age (129). A mental age of six years and six months may be inter- 
preted as the mental level of the average child who is six years and six 
months old. It should be recognized that some children develop faster 
mentally than the average child and consequently reach the mental age of 
six years and six months at an earlier chronological age. It should also be 
recognized that some children develop mentally more slowly than does the 
average child and therefore reach the mental age of six years and six 
months at a later chronological age. 

In a first-grade class, there is likely to be a range in mental age of several 
years. Some children, under the plan of beginning reading-instruction when 
this mental age is reached, would start to learn to read at some time during 
their kindergarten year. Other children would not start to learn to read until 
the second or third year of school, since their mental age would not reach 
the “required” six years and six months until they were in one of these 
grades, It is doubtful whether anything can be done to accelerate the rate 
of mental growth of these children. Therefore, under such a policy, for a 
considerable number of children reading instruction would be materially 
delayed. To delay instruction until the child is six years and six months of 
age mentally will not insure that he will not have trouble with reading even 
then. Monroe (128) found many children among retarded readers who had 
mental ages of six years and six months or over when they first started to 
learn to read. It would seem, therefore, that there is more to reading- 
readiness than merely initiating instruction when the child reaches the 
mental age of six years and six months. 

There is evidence to show that many children of mental ages of much 
less than six years and six months can be taught to read. In fact, in many 
countries where English is the native language, the children begin to learn 
to read soon after the age of five. 

The view that there is a critical level below which the children will be 
severely handicapped in learning to read and above which the children will 
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be fairly certain to be successful does not consider the complete story. It 
is based upon the assumption that the reading program and materials are 
fixed—that there is no possibility of altering the materials or the methods 
of teaching, Gates (78) has shown that the necessary mental age for be- 
ginning reading will vary with the materials, the type of teaching, the skill 
of the teacher, the size of the class, the amount of preparatory work, the 
thoroughness of the testing program, and the frequency and treatment of 
special difficulties (such as visual defects and other such factors), Gates 
(78) believes also that the question should not be “What is the mental age 
at which the child should begin reading?” but “How and what is the pupil 
to begin to read?” The problem of mental age therefore resolves itself into 
the question “How can the teacher adapt materials and methods to suit 
the differences in mental ability found in any first-grade class?” We must 
recognize that the brighter child can and should be expected to develop 
faster in learning to read than can the child less well endowed mentally. The 
above discussion means that with proper development of other aspects of 
readiness, the child of low mental capability can profit from reading- 
instruction, albeit his growth in reading capabilities will be less rapid and 
somewhat limited. 


Physical Readiness. 


The relationships of various physical factors to ability to learn to read 
are frequently recognized. Among these factors are the sensory capacities of 
vision and hearing. If a child has poor vision, he cannot be expected to get 
clear visual images of words, and therefore he is likely to have difficulty in 
learning to read. If he has hearing difficulties, he may not hear the word 
patterns well or accurately and he may therefore get into difficulty learn- 
ing the words. 

Among the physical factors less obviously related to learning difficulties, 
but nonetheless important, are speech defects and health factors, such as 
poor physical stamina, inferior nutritional and glandular conditions, re- 
curring illnesses, and unfortunate neurological conditions. 

If such physical factors would improve through the mere passing of time, 
it might be well to delay reading instruction until they improve; however, 
they do not thus improve. Gates and Bond (79) found that in some physical 
factors no improvement took place during a period of a year, and in some 
factors the physical difficulties grew worse. They emphasize the importance 
of recognizing and adjusting to individual limitations and needs before and 
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after beginning reading, rather than merely changing the time of beginning 
reading. 


1, Visual difficulties. 


Visual difficulties of one sort or another are often at the root of failure to 
learn to read (14, 63, 64, 141). Children with poor vision, however, do not 
inevitably become poor readers (70). Many children with defective vision 
learn to read very well indeed, whereas other children with no visual 
defects have difficulty in learning to read. It cannot be said that the child 
with poor vision will become a poor reader or that the child with good 
vision will become a good reader. Of course, the child with poor vision is 
more likely to get into difficulty in learning to read; the teacher should, 
therefore, be on the alert to detect signs of visual trouble. He should watch 
for such signs as constant readjustment of the material that is being used, 
squinting of the eyes, rubbing of the head, and giving unusually close atten- 
tion to the bulletin board or chalkboard to see the pictures or other material. 
When a defect in vision is suspected, the teacher should recommend a 
thorough eye examination for that child, including aspects of binocular 
vision. Frequently, more than just the routine visual examination is needed 
in order to detect a visual difficulty which may become associated with a 
reading defect. 

The teacher should also make certain classroom adjustments. For ex- 
ample, he can give the child with poor vision one of the favorable seats in 
the classroom where the light is good and from which the chalkboard and 
other visual aids to learning are easily seen. He should recognize, too, that 
reading for such a child may be more fatiguing than for the child with more 
normal vision. He should be on the alert for signs of fatigue in order to 
prevent the child with poor vision from continuing too long with a task 
requiring close visual application. 


2. Visual discrimination. 


The ability to distinguish between visual word symbols, such as horse 
and house, is essential for effectiveness in reading. The child engages in no 
other activity that requires as high a degree of visual discrimination as does 
reading. While it is true that there are many primary-grade children who 
find such discriminations difficult, it is fortunate that instruction directed 
toward systematic observation is effective. 

Direct training should be given in seeing likenesses and differences in 
pictorial and word configurations. The pictorial configurations may range 
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all the way from those in which the likenesses and differences are very ap- 
parent to those in which they are somewhat subtle, as the two following 


LLAD 
NN 


The series of word configurations should also range in difficulty from 
those in which the likenesses and differences are very apparent, to those 
in which they are far more subtle, as: 

dog dog dog cat 
ball doll ball ball 
on on no on 


Most reading-readiness books contain exercises to develop this ability. 
The exercises are carefully graded in difficulty. These commercially pre- 
pared materials are the work of experts in the teaching of reading; they 
have been carefully graded in difficulty, and have been critically formulated 
to give varied experience in visual discrimination. The teacher can prepare 
additional exercises of the types illustrated above. A more profitable use of 
teacher-time is that of giving help to individual children rather than re- 
placing with material of his own making that which has already been de- 
veloped. On occasion a teacher may prepare material designed to meet the 
needs of a specific child or a small group of children to supplement that 
supplied by the school. 

Word discrimination may be developed as well by calling attention to 
likenesses and differences in word and letter configurations as the children 
have experiences with words in signs, on the bulletin board, and as the 
teacher reads stories to them. The ability to notice similarities and difter- 
ences among items is best developed through making such discriminations 
in meaningful and important situations. 
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For some children who have poor visual discrimination, additional ex- 
ercises of the picture variety prove helpful in overcoming these deficiencies. 
However, most of the children will learn to look closely at words to dis- 
tinguish between likenesses and differences, as an accompaniment of 
learning to read. Thus, much of the ability in visual discrimination as ap- 
plied to words is developed in the actual process of learning to read, 


3. Auditory defects. 


Defects of hearing of one sort or another are often the cause of failure 
to learn to read. Children with inferior auditory capacities, however, do 
not inevitably become poor readers (20, 88, 101, 139, 140). The respon- 
sibility of the teacher is again one of detection. As in the case of vision, he 
should be alert to the possibility of some of the children having hearing 
defects. Such actions as lack of attention, signs of fatigue, turning of the 
head, many requests for repetition of directions, and frequent misunder- 
standings are signs of hearing difficulties. Whenever a hearing defect is 
suspected, the teacher should recommend that a thorough examination of 
the hearing of the child be made. He should also give the child a favorable 
seat in the room—one in the center and in about the second or third row. 
Moreover, he should be sure that the child hears all the directions and ex- 
planations. When instruction begins, he should depend more on workbooks 
and other teaching-testing material with such children than he does with 


other children. 


4, Familiarity with sounds. 


Most children living in an environment which includes spoken words 
have developed the ability to make fine auditory discriminations. However, 
many children have not developed the degree of auditory discrimination 
necessary for learning to read. They have not, for example, learned to 
isolate specific sound elements to the degree necessary to find the rhyming 
words in jingles or to isolate from a group of words those which begin with 
a specific sound. Such a degree of familiarity with word-sound elements is 
needed to profit from oral word-study and phonetic training. 

Inasmuch as the ability to make fine discriminations in the auditory pat- 
terns of words is needed, some training in oral word-discriminations should 
be given before or during initial instruction in reading. Here the tasks are 
to teach the children that words are made up of sounds and to get them to 
be alert to and to attend to similarities and differences in the sounds of 


words. 
The materials are as extensive as the words, rhymes, and jingles that are 
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the common heritage of children. Indeed, the whole vocabulary of the 
children is the material to be used. As in the case of visual discriminations, 
the exercises should progress from large, gross differences, such as light and 
lamp to the more fine and detailed differences found in words of very 
similar sounds, such as which and witch. Much of the training in sound 
perception can come as a concomitant of the games and rhymes that the 
children encounter in the kindergarten and prereading periods. There are, 
however, exercises which give drill for children who need additional work, 
The degree of similarity, and consequent fineness of discrimination, that 
needs to be employed should be determined by the level of ability of the 
child. He should in this learning, as in all others, be taken by gradual steps 
to the level of accomplishment desired. Examples of exercises that have 
proved helpful in building sound discrimination are: 


1, Identifying the wrong word in a series of rhyming words. 


may play mat day 
2. Identifying the wrong word in a series of words similar in initial sound, 
hat has land hand 
8. Selecting the correct word to complete a rhyme from three or four words, 
The man fed the pussycat. 
A little piece of bacon . . . meat. .. fat... rind. 
4, Finding the word that sounds most like aout Wards fen example, string. 
ring home play rat 
5. Telling in what way words sound alike. 
run ring rat row 
ball fall call tall 
6. Telling a word that rhymes with another word, 
i.e., dog 
7. Telling a word that begins like another word. 
i.e., cap 


Such drills are interesting and children like them. The objective is to get 
the children to notice the sounds of words in actual conversation and in 
other meaningful language. Therefore, exercises using pleasant sounding 
words in conversation, humorous jingles, and the like, are in reality more 
effective than the drill devices suggested above. Nursery rhymes, such as: 

Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating of curds and whey; 

There came a big spider, 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
is an illustration of the use of words in a pleasant sounding way. These 
exercises as well as the drills should deal with only the most common word- 


res 
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sound elements. Their motivational force is lost when they are used too 
often or for too long a period of time. In presenting these exercises, all 
words should be spoken in the normal manner. The words should not be 
broken up into their phonetic elements. This is true because difficulties in 
sound blending may result from too great stress upon isolated word sounds, 


5. Speech defects. 


The role of speech defects in causing difficulty in learning to read is some- 
what uncertain (20, 128, 140, 183). When the oral reading method of 
teaching reading is given an undue emphasis, the child with speech defects 
will be handicapped in learning to read. When, on the other hand, oral 
reading is used in the composite method of teaching, the child with speech 
defects is not handicapped. Obviously, whenever a child has a speech defect, 
positive efforts should be made to correct that defect. In the meantime, the 
child with speech defects, if otherwise ready for reading, should start to 
learn to read, There is, however, a problem of adjusting the method of 
instruction, and the methods used with speech-handicapped children should 
include those that place oral word-study at a minimum, 


6, Accuracy of speech patterns. 


The major speech defects, such as cleft palate, stuttering, and the like, 
have been assumed to be more physical and emotional than educational, 
although some such defects are probably both. There are some minor speech 
difficulties which are the result of faulty learning. These will be discussed 
here, although from an organizational point of view they do not rightly 
belong in a discussion on physical readiness. 

Among the more common speech difficulties attributable to faulty learning 
are habits of poor enunciation and of inaccurate pronunciation and im- 
mature speech. Frequently, difficulties in enunciation are transitional— 
caused by the change from deciduous to permanent teeth, Enunciation 
faults of this sort are remedied automatically when the permanent teeth 
are well developed. Focusing attention upon them during the transitional 
period is likely to cause self-consciousness. 

As contrasted to those children who have slovenly or lazy speech, 
children who articulate distinctly are naturally better prepared to continue 
language development. Often, though, poor enunciation is a pattern of 
speech which is assumed because of lack of security in verbal situations. 
Here, the problem is one of enabling the child to feel secure in the group 
oral-situation. Obviously, such difficulties of articulation should be cor- 


rected, 
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Habits of inaccurate pronunciation include habits of omitting and trans- 
posing parts of words, adding word-elements, and accenting faultily. Of 
course, all children make errors of pronunciation; some, however, are so 
seriously handicapped by inaccurate pronunciation that they experience 
difficulty with beginning reading. It is too often true that habits of mis- 
pronunciation are fostered and trained by parents and other adults who 
encourage the use of “baby talk.” Many first-grade children have immature 
speech, Faulty pronunciation and faulty use of words as a result of prolonged 
baby talk should be corrected during the first months of school, and so 
also should other difficulties in pronunciation insofar as possible without 
upsetting the child. 

Poor enunciation and pronunciation, under certain methods of instruction, 
have deleterious effects upon reading. Under methods that lean heavily on 
oral reading, on the sounding out of words, and on phonetic analysis, the 
child with minor speech difficulties may get into confusions that cause 
trouble in learning to read. 

Most of the teacher-training institutions of the country have departments 
of speech where the prospective teacher is given training in speech, for it 
is realized that the teacher becomes the model after whom all the children 
pattern their speech, Errors of enunciation and pronunciation are corrected. 
Attention is given also to other aspects of speech, such as pitch of voice. 
Speech-training should be provided the prospective teacher in order that 
he may speak distinctly in a well-modulated voice and that he may enunciate 
and pronounce words correctly, 

The unfortunate truth is that some children grow up in homes where 
words are often mispronounced and frequently poorly enunciated. In such 
cases, the teacher helps the child with the words with which he has trouble 
by saying them for him and by helping him check his own errors. Also, 
during these first days of school he builds in each pupil an attitude of 
speaking in such a way that the rest of the class can hear and understand 
what is being said. 

In other phases of their preparatory instruction the children are learning 
to discriminate between sounds and to note similarities and differences in 
the ways that words sound. The alertness to sounds and to how words, parts 
of words, phrases, and sentences sound helps in making the speech patterns 
more accurate, 

Often, the youngster with inaccurate speech patterns does not know how 
his speech sounds to others, Where a tape recorder is available, the child 
may learn of his speech inaccuracies in a dramatic way. Inaccuracies may 
be pointed out and a better understanding of the needed correction may be 
achieved. Inasmuch as a recorder has many uses in a school, it is a valuable 


—— 
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piece of equipment for a school system. Where a tape recorder is not a part 
of the equipment of the school, one may be loaned to the school for a few 
days by a parent in order that this motivational aid to good enunciation and 
pronunciation may be utilized at this stage of learning to read. Even though 
a recorder is not available, clarity of speech may be encouraged through 
the use of a mock microphone. The children may give informal accounts 
of the day’s experiences or dramatize a story they have heard or one they 
have created. The presence of a microphone will tend to encourage them to 
emulate the clear speech patterns heard over television and radio. It will 
bring into focal attention the responsibility of communicating distinctly 
with an audience. At such times, under careful guidance, suggestions may 
be made to a particular child in order that he may have an evaluation of 
his growth. 

Gradually and tactfully the teacher may establish rapport with the home 
to enlist the cooperation of the mother or father, or both, so that the child 
may have more opportunities for hearing accurate speech patterns. The 
attention of the children may be directed to listening to the enunciation 
and pronunciation of television and radio performers and other public 
speakers as another way of building a desire to speak clearly and distinctly. 


7. Health factors, 


The healthy child is better prepared to learn than is the unhealthy child, 
The child who is easily fatigued does not have the energy necessary for 
continued application to a task, His attention wanders, and his “drives” 
toward his goal are not so forceful nor so sustained, He is more easily 
discouraged, and reading, along with other learnings, suffers. The various 
phases of the day’s work in learning to read seem unduly arduous to him, 
If a child is listless and is easily fatigued, he should be recommended for a 
medical examination, and remedial health measures should be undertaken 
to correct any deficiencies. A medical examination with the prescribed 
remedial health measures should be recommended for the children who 
show other evidences of poor general health. For such children, the length 
of the periods of work should be shortened. Instruction in beginning reading 
should be delayed until the time that the teacher, in consultation with 
parent and medical authority, decides the tasks will not be too arduous, 


Neurological Limitations, 


As Bond and Tinker (25) have indicated, there are some children with 


neurological limitations, such as epilepsy, spastic conditions, chorea result- 
ing from rheumatic or other high fever, and brain damage, who cannot 
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be expected to develop reading capabilities as rapidly as other equally 
intelligent but neurologically sound children. These limitations are difficult 
to detect and often come to light as a result of unexplained unsatisfactory 
results in good reading programs. These conditions constitute a medical 
problem in addition to an educational problem and such children should 
receive medical aid. The teacher must be satisfied with less than usual 
results. These children should not be kept under sustained visual work. 
They should be encouraged to relax visually even though that relaxation 
is only looking up from the printed page every few minutes. Most of these 
children actually need careful remediation and should be required to do 
a minimum of reading acts within the classroom. 


Social and Emotional Readiness. 


Not all children who enter school and set about the task of getting ready 
to read have had serene and happy preschool years. Not all have had wise 
and consistent parental discipline. Many, having had oversolicitous parents, 
are far too dependent. Others have been subjected to constant nagging and 
to frequent thwartings. Other children having been deprived of affection 
or rejected by their parents, have had little chance for becoming personally 
well adjusted. There will be children who are so mature socially that they 
adjust easily to the strangeness of the room, to the large group of new 
boys and girls, and to the teacher. These children will feel secure and un- 
afraid. There will be others, immature emotionally, who are poorly equipped 
to adjust to so new and difficult an experience. Of course, the personality 
development of others will range between the extremes just mentioned. 

For the child who is emotionally or socially immature and for the child 
who is insecure for any reason, reading will suffer along with other learn- 
ings (69, 76, 86, 140). Time must be taken to allow the child to get 
acquainted with his surroundings, to establish himself in the group, and 
to become adjusted to the teacher. For many children, these adjustments, 
along with success in learning to read, are all that are needed, Other 
children will have to be carefully studied by the teacher. He should not 
expect to be able to help all of these children to obtain social and emotional 
maturity during the time they are under his guidance. Rather, he can 
appraise their social and emotional growth, and can provide and adapt 
teaching procedures that will lead them to a better personal adjustment. 
He can select or prepare situations in which they will have opportunities 
for successful achievement, He can help them acquire new skills and build 
toward new learnings so that they will feel greater security and will become 
surer of themselyes and of their capabilities. 
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Educational Readiness. 


Children entering school have come from six years of environmental 
experiences which have given them varying degrees of proficiency in the 
abilities that are related to learnings in the initial stages of the reading 
program (80). Among these learnings are the following: 

1. Picture interpretation 

2, Orientation to the printed page 

3. Backgrounds of understanding 

4, Extent of vocabulary 

5. Quality of oral English 

6. Ability to attend 
7. Ability to sense a sequence of ideas 
8. Ability to follow directions 

9. Ability to handle equipment 

10. Desire to read. 

These factors will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 


1. Picture interpretation. 


Children come to their first day of school with the knowledge that 
pictures have stories to tell. Their ability to interpret pictures fluently 
varies considerably, however. They have been to movies and have sensed 
the sequence of events that the pictures tell. Thy have watched pictures on 
television. They have looked at the family photographs and have heard 
discussions about them. They have followed the illustrations as stories have 
been read to them, They have been keen students of the pictures in the 
magazines spread out on the floor before them. Frequently, by the way, 
they have studied those pictures upside down. They have followed sequences 
of pictures as comics have been read to them, but have had little opportunity 
to reconstruct the stories the series of pictures present. Inasmuch as modern 
reading programs in the early stages depend upon pictures to relate some of 
the plot and action of the stories to be read and inasmuch as these programs 
depend upon picture clues to aid in word-recognition, the children must 
develop proficiency in oral interpretation of pictures. Growth in future 
reading comprehension abilities is begun as the children grow in ability to 
interpret pictures. Children learn to organize pictures into the proper se- 
quence, they learn to predict what will happen next, and they learn to 
recall specific information; and, as they do so, they learn comprehension 
abilities that will be useful to them throughout their lives. Learning to read 
is developmental. These lessons in picture-story reading are important ones 
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for they are early learnings in comprehension abilities. From these learnings 
later ones will be developed in step-by-step sequence. 

The prereading program offers many opportunities for developing the 
ability to interpret pictures. As the teacher reads a story, he displays the 
accompanying illustrations and encourages the children to discuss them. The 
children bring, to discuss with the other children, pictures they have found 
in books, magazines, pamphlets, newspapers as well as pictures they them- 
selves have drawn. As they grow in ability to get meaning from pictures, 
they tell the story depicted by a series of pictures. Story books from the 
library corner, such as an illustrated edition of The Tale of Peter Rabbit 
or Pretzel and the Puppies, are used for picture-story reading. The children 
also may develop picture-story sequences of their own. In speaking of 
interpreting pictures, Lamoreaux and Lee (106) suggest: 


Hand in hand with this experience in interpreting pictures should go the ex- 
perience of telling a story by means of pictures. Many of the art media may be 
used, coloring, painting, drawing, cutting and pasting, modeling and others. After 
the children have an experience of some sort, the natural reaction is to “tell about 
it” through making pictures if the media are available. It gives them another 
means of expression, develops their thinking about the subject and is their first 
means of putting an idea or experience in objective form which may be “read 
back” by others. 


Most modern prereading materials provide many opportunities for picture- 
story reading. By means of a gradual development, these materials enable 
the children to become efficient not only in telling a story in sequence, but 
also in predicting outcomes, in organizing a logical order of events, in 
classifying information, in distinguishing between fact and fanciful material, 
as well as appreciating the humor, characterizations, and plot of picture 
stories. 


2. Orientation to the printed page. 


The child may come to school with habits of observing objects and 
pictures in a random manner. The transfer of these random habits of 
perception into the reading situation is apt to cause confusion. Reading is 
probably the only activity in which the child engages that requires a left-to- 
right orientation. 

Most children entering the first grade have difficulty in maintaining the 
degree of orientation that is necessary to be effective with printed material. 
Some children find it difficult to keep their orientation even in picture work 
and in drawing. They have little notion of the fact that words must be kept 
horizontal and must be interpreted from left to right and that the printed 
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page must be read from top to bottom. If, for example, unselected first 
graders are asked to color a series of four unrelated pictures on a page, it 
makes no difference to them which they color first. Children versed in 
reading are more apt to proceed systematically through the page. Such 
orientation is essential to reading and must be developed. 

First, the child must learn to distinguish his left hand from his right. 
Personal orientation can be encouraged by playing simple games, such as 
“Looby Lou,” marching games, and various other games of direction. 

The teacher can help materially in establishing orientation by swinging 
his hand under the print from left to right as he reads to children. Picture- 
story sequence material is arranged, of course, to encourage left-to-right 
orientation. When children draw, paste, and mount stories of their own, 
care on the part of the teacher may insure a left-to-right orientation. It is 
helpful, too, to call attention to the sequence as bulletin board pictures, 
notices, and objects are labeled, as Our Fish Pond, Our Flower Pot. The 
Directions of the Day notices provide an opportunity for developing a 
sensing of left to right. The teacher, both when writing information on the 
chalkboard and when reading it to the children, indicates that they go from 
left to right and from top to bottom. The teacher should be ever on the alert 
to see that the children proceed at all times in all their prereading and 
early reading tasks from a left-to-right and top-to-bottom fashion. 

The use of experience charts during the transition from prereading to 
reading activities is beneficial in developing left-to-right and top-to-bottom 
orientation, As the children dictate accounts of experiences they see the 
teacher writing the experience charts with the proper orientation. In such 
dictated experiences, they can be easily led to observe that words are 
written at all times from left to right. The exercises in prereading materials 
that accompany basal programs are arranged to encourage the proper 
orientation to printed material. 


3, Backgrounds of understanding. 


From the first lesson to the last, reading should be a meaningful process. 
Instruction must lean heavily upon the backgrounds of experience that the 
children have. In the present day of television, motion picture, radio, and 
extensive travel, children come to the first grade possessing vast and rich 
sources of information and understanding (49). They have been adding to 
their understandings daily—even hourly—throughout their lives. They have 
been refining and enriching their understandings. Of course, many of their 
understandings are inaccurate, incomplete, and prejudiced. 

It would take but a casual overview of the environmental surroundings 
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in which the children have lived to show that they have had quite different 
opportunities to build backgrounds. Anderson and Dearborn (3) draw 
attention to the difficulties which children encounter in learning to read 
when they have not had the support of a good language atmosphere in the 
homes. Of course, some children in poor environments tap most of the 
resources and thereby gain a fairly large background of understanding, 
even though that background be somewhat narrow in scope. Other children 
in environments of many opportunities have meager and limited back- 
grounds of understanding, for they may not have had the capacity to avail 
themselves fully of their opportunities. Obviously, the children in the 
favorable environments stand greater chances of developing broad and 
meaningful backgrounds. Thus, children of six years of age vary greatly in 
the extensiveness and: usefulness of the backgrounds they possess. The 
teacher should learn where any given child is limited in essential back- 
grounds, because he may then know, in terms of the topics to be handled, 
what areas need developing throughout the year. 

For the class that is limited in any area, it is important to provide op- 
portunities to build knowledges in that area. When each new topic is 
introduced in the reading program it is a good plan to take time to build 
concepts necessary for understanding the materials of that topic. Such 
techniques as the following can be used for building and increasing under- 
standings. 


Firsthand Experiences 

The understandings which the child has acquired have been gained 
chiefly from his many firsthand experiences. The teacher will find actual 
experiences very useful in building backgrounds. Firsthand experiences may 
be of many and various sorts, for example; the trips that the children take 
about the school to see the furnace room, the mimeograph machine, and 
the like; the larger excursions to the neighborhood fire station, the post 
office, or the village water supply; the experiments conducted in the class- 
room, taking care of plants, keeping the aquaria, and building a pen for 
the rabbit so that it can be out in the sun; the experience of seeing the 
rainbow and feeling the rain, of noticing the leaves fall off the trees, of 
noting the cocoons and caterpillars; dramatizing an activity, e.g, selling 
flowers and plants in school, collecting paper, making the schoolroom at- 
tractive, and the thousand and one things that are done around school— 
around all schools in which the children have an active part. It is not here 
implied that every experience should be directly related to the next reading 
lesson, but it is implied that the teacher should make fairly certain that 
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among the firsthand experiences will be some that directly build background 
for topics about which the children are to read. Then again, all of such 
experiences contribute to the broad background that is indispensable if 
reading is to be worthwhile in the completer sense. 


Class Discussions 

Discussions in the classroom are helpful in building backgrounds. Talking 
about things has a twofold use: it is a means of building broad general 
understandings and it also is a means of building the more specific back- 
grounds that are preparatory to reading on a given topic. Let us suppose the 
next unit in the reading material is to be on “Pets.” Before the reading is 
begun, the teacher starts a discussion about pets which the children have 
known. Not only does this build incentives for studying the unit, but also 
it has the further merit of affording the interchange of ideas about the 
habits, the customs, the actions, and the descriptions of pets. Through the 
cumulative effect of the many and different experiences that the members 
of the class haye had, the background of understanding of pets is increased 
for the class as a whole and also for each member of that class, including 
the teacher, Furthermore, such discussions call to mind and make real again 
experiences that have grown somewhat dim with the passing of time. Chil- 
dren who have discussed, recalled, and relived experiences with pets— 
their own and others—will be much better prepared to read descriptions of 
and stories about animals than they would have been if no discussions had 


taken place. 


Reading by the Teacher 

The reading of stories and of other materials by the teacher is a means 
of building understandings that every teacher has used to a greater or 
lesser extent. This method is among those recommended for building back- 
grounds for children in the primary grades and is of especial value in the 
prereading period when the children cannot yet read for themselves, 
Teachers, however, at all levels have found that reading interesting and 
pertinent materials to students is an effective means of building background. 
Teachers accumulate interesting materials suitable for building backgrounds 


of understanding. 


Visual and Auditory Aids 

Aids such as television, motion pictures, slides, pictures, and radio 
provide excellent means of building backgrounds. Many teachers keep a 
file of interesting and instructive pictures for the children in their classes. 
Each new group of children contributes to the file. Understandings are 
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gained as the children study the pictures, talk about them, and clarify their 
ideas and generalize from them. Prereading materials for building meanings 
lean heavily upon the use of pictures and upon discussions and stories about 
pictures. 

Radio and television are valuable media for building understandings. 
Films, too, are definitely worthwhile in building and clarifying children’s 
concepts. Probably the best sources of films for a specific teacher are those 
listed by state, county, and local audio-visual departments. 


Reading 

The act of reading itself is an important means of increasing under- 
standings. As the reading ability becomes more effective, this means of 
building understandings becomes obviously more useful. As the children 
progress through the grades, therefore, a greater dependence may be placed 
upon building backgrounds by reading. One of the chief ways which adults 
have of growing in knowledge and understanding is by reading widely and 
well. 

It can be seen that the building of readiness background is not a task 
unique to the teacher of six-year-olds alone, but of teachers of pupils of any 
age. It is also the task of the teacher introducing any topic to be read 
about. 


4, Extent of vocabulary. 


Some children come from homes where they hear a wide range of well- 
chosen words. They have had many opportunities to talk with others in 
their homes, Sunday schools, and play and other social groups. Stories 
have been read to them; they have learned nursery rhymes; and they have 
been encouraged to handle their ideas in a verbal fashion. As a result, many 
words are familiar to them. Their vocabularies are ample for the reading 
situations in which they find themselves. On the other hand, there are 
children who come from environments of limited vocabulary. It may be 
that most of the conversation is carried on in a foreign tongue, so that the 
English words they hear are few in number and often are misused. Or it 
may be that the child is not encouraged to talk. The home may be one in 
which the child is to be “seen and not heard.” Such children come to the 
task of reading with limited vocabularies, often so limited that the small 
size of the vocabulary interferes with learning to read. For all children, 
continued growth in vocabulary is important. For some, direct instruction 
in vocabulary-building is imperative. 

Most children have oral-recognition vocabularies considerably in advance 
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of the vocabulary needed to understand the initial reading lessons. As a 
matter of fact, Anderson and Dearborn (3) comment that knowledge of the 
spoken word comes first and sets the standard of reading achievement that 
can be reached. This fact is particularly important in the beginning days of 
reading, Children have been eager students of words and their meanings 
during their preschool years. It is incumbent upon the school program to 
nourish this zest for word-understandings. In the initial reading lessons, of 
necessity, there must be a control of the words to be recognized visually. 
This needed control of printed words is a problem completely apart from 
the expansion of word-meanings. The teacher must do everything possible 
to keep the children’s interest in spoken language alive and expanding 
while the first learnings in visual recognition of words are being made. It 
may be seen that the teacher and the children are working in two verbal 
situations: the first situation is one of spoken language where the aim is 
to make the environment as expansive as possible; the other, is the one in 
which there is a controlled, careful development of the new language of 
printed symbols. 

Direct instruction designed to extend knowledge and use of words must 
be undertaken during the prereading and initial reading stages. The 
situations provided to build backgrounds of understanding also afford op- 
portunities to increase knowledge and understanding of words. During class 
discussions, words will be used upon which the attention may be focused 
and about which the teacher and children may talk. It is in this way that 
the teacher arouses the desire to know more about words. 

The skill and art of the teacher of six-year-olds is nowhere more clearly 
seen than in the ways by which he encourages children to attend to words 
and to ask questions about them. The skillful teacher builds an awareness 
of words—a desire to know more about, to understand, and to use the words 
that are heard. 

The oral reading of the teacher gives many chances for increasing knowl- 
edge of words, In fact, many of the passages and stories are selected for 
the purpose of extending knowledge for specific words and specific concepts. 
Unusually expressive words may be discussed, as in the conversation be- 
tween Christopher Robin and Pooh, in the story Winnie-the-Pooh (127) + 


“I think the bees suspect something!” 
“What sort of thing?” 
“I don’t know. But something tells me that they're suspicious!” 


Or, again, in the same story: 
1From Winnie The Pooh by A. A. Milne. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926, re- 
newed 1954 by A. A. Milne.) Reprinted by permission. 
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. as he slithered very quickly through the next six branches. 


Teachers have used dramatic activities to advantage in teaching new 
word-meanings. The children in such activities show their understanding of 
the meaning by acting out what a word, phrase, or sentence says. 

Jump! 
Run, John, run! 
Put your hands over your head. 


These and other types of dramatic activities in response to oral directions 
are especially helpful during the prereading period. Dramatic activities 
are useful, too, in building understandings of the meanings of abstract 
words. 


5. Quality of oral English. 


The ability to handle ideas in simple accurate sentences is an important 
requisite of learning to read. This is especially true when the method of 
instruction leans heavily upon context clues and meaningful reading. The 
child who is in the habit of confusing the use of the words come and came 
would have more difficulty in using the context to help him recognize came 
in the sentence, The girl came to school, than would the child who had no 
such language confusion. Any first-grade teacher knows that the oral 
English habits of children vary greatly. The fact that faulty English is 
closely associated with trouble in learning to read gives another reason for 
attempting to improve the quality of oral English. 

In developing quality of oral English, the teacher becomes the model 
for all the children. Again, we find the many opportunities for oral ex- 
pression provided in a program rich in activities, discussions, and story- 
tellings comprise the materials through which a very important phase of 
reading readiness is developed. It is through the oral activities within the 
classroom that the quality of oral English best can be improved. But merely 
putting children into oral English situations will not in and of itself correct 
gross errors unless language patterns and standards of accuracy are recog- 
nized by the children. 

The oral English instruction should be carried on in an informal fashion. 
As the desire to improve oral composition develops and as the children 
accept the responsibility for their own improvement, the quality of their 
oral English improves. Neither a completely accurate nor mature pattern 
of oral English is to be expected. Children should be encouraged to talk 
in logically organized, complete sentences. Of course, this type of encourage- 
ment is a responsibility of all teachers at all levels of instruction. The teacher 
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of first-grade children should not expect more than simple sentence con- 
struction, But through many oral English experiences, coupled with the 
guidance of and example by the teacher, improvement may be expected to 
be somewhat rapid. 


6. Ability to attend. 


In learning to read, it is necessary to be able to attend to what is being 
done. This implies the ability to look at, to listen to, and to concentrate 
upon what is being taught. Children differ greatly in their ability to attend, 
Some children find it difficult to listen for more than relatively short periods 
of time to what is being said, The same children find it difficult to work 
with the materials for more than a few minutes at a time. Some children 
have not established habits of applying themselves closely to the task at 
hand, Other children have not learned to pursue a task to its completion, 
When a task becomes difficult they turn to some other activity or they seek 
aid from an adult, Such children must be trained to follow through with a 
task even when the task is difficult for them. Often, however, lack of at- 
tention is due to the fact that the task is too great or the explanation too 
involved, or because there are distractions in the classroom. The poorer 
the habits of attention of the child, the greater the distractions will affect 
the learning. Reading, along with any other learning, will be influenced by 
the amount of attention the child is able to apply to it. If the child is to 
become an effective reader, his tasks should be well suited to him, the 
atmosphere of the classroom should be conducive to work, and habits of 
attending should be developed. 

Conditions in the classroom should be such that they foster habits of 
attention rather than habits of inattention. The room should be free from 
the distractions of extraneous noises and interruptions because it is possible 
for habits of inattention to be built just as it is possible to build habits of 
attention, 

Teaching procedures, too, can foster habits of attention; and they can, 
unfortunately, foster habits of inattention. The procedure, for example, 
which stops an activity before it is completed or before there is a logical 
breaking-off point, is irritating to the children. Such interruptions do not 
give training in attending to an activity until a unit of it is completed or 
the activity itself is finished. Completing tasks once begun is a habit 
fundamental to adjusting to the demands of living. It is a habit conducive 
to learning to read. There are many chances to give positive training in 
this habit in the daily living of the child in school. Putting away equip- 
ment, serving on the committee for feeding the fish, straightening the library 
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corner, or any of the numerous duties which should be the responsibility 
of the children offer such opportunities. The teacher has careful judgments 
to make. He must nicely balance the difficulty of the task with the capability 
of the child so that completion of the task may be reasonably expected. 

Another aspect of the ability to attend is that of listening. In order that 
all the children may attend to what is being said, the teacher will find it 
helpful to draw the children near him. By having the children sit in a semi- 
circle around the teacher while listening to a sequence of ideas or directions, 
it is far easier for the children to attend than by having them sit in rows 
behind desks, The teacher will also find that a calm, low, and well-modulated 
voice fosters attitudes of attention, whereas a shrill and excited one does 
not. 

It is imperative when the child is called upon to attend to something, 
either visually or auditorily, that the purpose be acceptable to him and that 
he understand what is expected of him. It is well, when there is evidence of 
lack of attention, to watch for signs of fatigue. If the children are fatigued, 
they should not work at activities that call for close attention because they 
will give only intermittent attention to the task and thereby actually get 
practice in habits of inattention. 

In previous sections of this chapter, methods of fostering attention on 
the part of the child to the sounds of words and to likenesses and differences 
in the way words look have been discussed, In the two sections to follow, 
it will be seen that attending is the first step in sensing a sequence and in 
following directions. In connection with activities designed to further 
growth in these factors of readiness and also with countless other activities 
and incidents of the day, training in looking, in listening, and in con- 
centrating may be given. For example, when a child digresses in conversa- 
tion, he may be brought back to the topic at hand. Responsibilities that call 
for doing or making something may be given to a child and when it is 
seen that he disgresses, or is about to disgress, he can be told to finish the 
task, After directions have been given to the group, the teacher can rather 
frequently ask the child, who is in need of practice in attending, to repeat 
the directions to the group. Another useful technique in fostering develop- 
ment of the ability to attend is as follows: Before reading a passage or 
story the teacher may list for the children two or three “things to listen for.” 
The children are instructed that when they know the first “thing to listen 
for,” they are to raise their hands for the teacher to see. When they have 
listened and heard the second they are again to raise their hands. Many 
variations of this procedure, which is often successful in securing the close 
attention of all the children, may be used, 
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7. Ability to sense a sequence. 


In addition to the ability to attend, it is necessary for the child to be able 
to keep ideas and happenings in a logical order. This ability to sense the 
sequence of events is important for remembering what has been read and 
for anticipating what is to be read, both of which are important for 
maximum comprehension. This ability can be made an outcome of many 
of the activities which are commonly used in the early grades. It should be 
pointed out at this time that the ability to sense a sequence is not matured 
in its complete form in the early years of the elementary school, but con- 
tinues to grow to the extent that more complex and subtle relationships can 
be sensed and organized as the child progresses through the educational 
system. Before the child reads, however, he should be taught to keep 
simple and logical sequences in mind in order to be able to reproduce such 
sequences. He should, for example, be able to relate the excursion taken 
by his class in the order of the happenings. That is, he should tell how they 
planned to go, how they got there, what they saw, and how they got back 
to school again. 

This ability can be developed in many ways. The telling of experiences, 
under the direction of the teacher, who may say, “Did that happen next?” 
or “Didn't something else happen before we did that?” is an effective means 
of building the ability to sense a sequence. 

Another means that has proved to be effective is to have a group who 
need such practice make up a series of pictures to illustrate the sequence 
of an experience or of a story. These pictures may be held up before the 
class, one by each member of the group, in sequential order, so that the 
rest of the class can see them. The child with the first picture tells about his 
illustration and when he is finished, he may say, “and then,” at which time 
the story is taken up by the child who has the next picture, Through 
planning and organizing what event comes first and what comes second, 
the children get a great amount of experience in this readiness factor. 
At another time, pictures may be pasted on a long scroll of paper which is 
unwound as the story is related by one or more of the children, This device, 
often called “class television” by children and teachers, is interesting to the 
children and gives training in sensing a sequence. A variation of the above 
device is to paste large illustrations of commonly known stories, such as 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears, on separate pieces of cardboard. These 
pieces may be first arranged in sequence as the story is told to the children, 
Then the pieces may be disarranged for children to place on the chalkboard 
ledge in sequence, each child having responsibility for one picture. This 
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exercise develops both the ability to attend and the ability to arrange 
material in sequence. The experience gives practice in completing a task 
cooperatively. 

Finishing a partially told story gives training in sensing logical sequence 
as does also retelling or dramatizing stories that have been told or read by 
the teacher. One of the best ways of developing the sense of sequence is 
to be found in planning the day’s activities and in remembering what was 
to take place first, what second, and so forth. The readiness-books of the 
basal series have many picture sequences for the children to study and 
discuss. 


8. Ability to follow directions. 


In order to follow directions, one must be able to attend to them and to 
sense their sequential order. Moreover, one must know how to put them 
into operation. Many directions are given in reading instruction. Therefore, 
ability to follow directions becomes a part of learning to read. Some 
children are well prepared in this attribute when they enter school for 
they have had responsibilities about the home. They have worked with 
their fathers and mothers in various activities, such as planting a garden, 
wherein they have developed the ability to follow directions. This learning, 
in many cases, has come about as a result of the children being allowed to 
participate in interesting activities about the home. 

The situations in the usual classroom which require the children to 
follow directions are numerous—far too numerous, in fact. The teacher does 
not have the task of planning and introducing activities that foster this 
factor in readiness, for it is all too often necessary that the children follow 
directions as a concomitant of living and working with others in school. 
Here, the task of the teacher is to be sure that the activities of the children 
are circumscribed by directions and regulations only so much as is 
necessary. He should be certain that the directions are not so complicated 
that they cannot be understood and carried out by the child to whom they 
are given. Then he should be sure that the directions are attended to, that 
their sequence is understood, and that they are followed. 

The teacher can readily see when the child who is following directions 
in construction activities gets into difficulty and ascertain wherein the 
difficulty lies. It may be that the directions were not fully attended to, or 
that they were too many or too complicated for the child, or that the 
step-by-step sequence was not understood, or that the motor coordinations 
needed to complete the task were not within the child’s capabilities. When 
he has ascertained the cause of the difficulty, the teacher can make necessary 
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adjustments to enable the child to carry the project forward to its successful 
completion. 


9. Ability to handle equipment. 


Much equipment is used in the teaching of reading. The children must 
be able to handle the usual classroom equipment. They must be able to 
handle a book; they must be able to use crayons, pencils, chalk, paper, 
scissors, paste, and other materials. These, of course, are skills which chil- 
dren have acquired to varying degrees and which can be taught. The teach- 
ing is more difficult and will take more time in the case of the child who 
is severely handicapped physically. 

In every classroom there are many tools of instruction, many pieces of 
furniture, and other equipment and supplies that are new to the child, A 
child could easily become so confused and overwhelmed by this environ- 
ment, which requires the handling of new equipment and supplies, that he 
could not become an effective member of the group. This is especially true 
when it is realized that the various types of equipment and supplies are 
aids to learning. Because of this, a certain degree of ability in handling 
materials is a prerequisite to learning to read. Time should be taken to 
introduce the child to equipment and supplies, such as chalkboard, chalk, 
and crayons because many children have never had the opportunity to 
use such materials. Equipment for construction activities will also be new 
to many of the children and it will be necessary to teach them how to use 
equipment such as hammers and saws. If the room has movable chairs, the 
children must learn how to move the chairs about the room quietly and 
where to place them. The children should be taught that the materials are 
best used when not wasted, how to put materials away, and how to clean 
up after themselves, and they should be made to feel a sense of responsibility 
for the proper use and conservation of materials. 

Books are among the universal materials that children should be taught 
how to use. The attitude which should be developed toward books is that of 
treating them like friends who are worth knowing and who are not to be 
injured. The instruction in the handling of books can be conducted in such 
a way to make the child feel at home with books without being afraid of 
hurting them and at the same time make him careful. The teacher may 
get a small group together, explain how to hold the book, how to open it, and 
how to page through. it. Through the use of the library corner with its 
books, the children may be given experience in the handling of books. 

It must be recognized that certain children are immature in motor co- 
ordination. They have good attitudes toward handling equipment; they 
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know what the equipment is for; but they do not have the motor coordination 
required to handle it well. In the case of such children, rhythm games should 
be used, the gross activities becoming finer and finer as they develop co- 
ordination. Most children beginning their first-grade experiences can 
readily be taught to handle the materials by showing them how to go 
about using them, even though they have not used them previously. 


10. Desire to read. 


Most children come into the first grade with the desire to read. In fact, 
they come to school with the idea that the task of school is to teach them how 
to read. Although their appraisal of what the school is for is fairly accurate, 
there are differences among the children in the intensity of the desire to 
read. Some of them will continue to try even though the task is difficult; 
for others, the motivational force is not so strong. There are, of course, a 
few children who have little or no desire to learn to read; in these cases, 
the teacher's task is to make reading ability seem attractive enough to be 
worth the effort to learn. 

Some children have had unfortunate emotional experiences, prior to 
school entrance, due to unsuccessful attempts to learn to read before they 
were ready for reading. Many such children have already rejected reading. 
Children of these types may require some direct help in order that a desire 
to learn to read be established. The class environment almost automatically 
stimulates the desire to learn to read. There are bulletin-board notices and 
other signs in and about the school and classroom that have something of 
importance to say. Children want to know what these notices say. In school 
when they wish to make something, they see the teacher read directions in 
order to find out how. When they want to know more about some question 
of interest, they see their teacher use reading as a means of gaining in- 
formation. They get enjoyment from the stories which the teacher reads to 
them. At times he reads a part of the story and asks, “And what do you sup- 
pose happened next?” Then he continues to read so that they may all find 
out. An older boy or girl from another class may at times come into the 
classroom to read to them. They like that. They see their own classmates, 
who know how to read, go immediately to the library corner to read when- 
ever they have the opportunity. They themselves look at picture books with 
enjoyment. They look forward to the day when they can “really” read and 
do not have to explain, “I'm not really reading, ’m just looking at the 
pictures and remembering what was read to me.” 

As the child progresses through the first grade, he grows in his apprecia- 
tion of the value of reading ability; he realizes that he uses reading as a 
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means to learning in other school subjects. And, as he progresses through 
the elementary school, the secondary school, and the college, he continues 
to grow in his understanding of the role which reading plays in learning. 
However, individuals vary tremendously in the use that they make of read- 
ing and in the understanding of its worth to them. It is the task of every 
teacher at every school level to help his pupils develop a fuller realization 
of the usefulness of reading to them throughout their lives. 


SUMMARY 


Readiness to make specific learnings is a function of physiological, mental, 
emotional and personal, experiential, and educational maturities. Thus, the 
concept of readiness is a complex one, but is, nonetheless, a concern of all 
teachers at all times. Readiness is important in initial instruction in reading. 
It is unwise to embark upon teaching the first reading of print until certain 
readinesses for successful achievement have been established. In the be- 
ginning, all children profit from general and specific preparatory programs. 

In considering mental maturity for beginning reading-instruction, the 
problem rightly is one of adapting material and methods to suit the in- 
dividual differences in mental ability rather than waiting for each child to 
reach a given mental age. 

Physical factors related to readiness to learn include visual and auditory 
acuities, speech factors, health factors, and neurological conditions. In the 
case of all these factors, methods of instruction should be adjusted to 
physical limitations, when such limitations are uncorrectable or while the 
limitations are being corrected. Specific exercises to build readiness in 
visual discrimination, in familiarity with sounds, and in accuracy of speech 
patterns should be used insofar as readiness instruction in these areas is 
indicated. 

Time must be taken to help the child who is emotionally and/or socially 
immature grow toward better adjustments. With these children, care must 
be taken to insure that educational pressures do not contribute to less 
adequate personal adjustments. 

Building a number of educational readinesses for reading should occupy 
the time and effort of the teacher and the children before they begin book- 
reading. Vocabulary and concept understandings upon which the first 
printed materials depend must be well established in order to prepare the 
child to succeed in his first reading of print. The child, too, must be able 
to attend, to follow directions, to sense sequences of ideas, and to handle 
the equipment he will use. He must have learned a left-to-right orientation 
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to print. He must have had many experiences in getting meaning from 
pictures. There are exercises in readiness-books that help in establishing 
these educational factors sufficiently so that the first formal lessons in read- 
ing may be begun. The teacher, by reading to the children and by conversa- 
tion and discussion, can help them improve the quality of their oral English 
and learn new words and new understandings as well as build other factors 
important to educational readiness listed above. For some children, the 
teacher may find that he must instill a desire to learn to read by making 
reading seem attractive enough to them to be worth the effort they must 
expend to learn, for children come to first grade varying in the intensity of 
desire to learn to read. 

Ways of using readiness appraisals will be considered in the chapter to 
follow after which will be listed selected references on reading readiness. 


CHAPTER VII 


Using Readiness Appraisals 


In order to know more about the strengths and the weaknesses of a group 
of children, certain information about them should be collected. Many of 
the appraisals can best be made by the teacher over a period of time. For 
example, he can watch the children at work to determine their methods of 
work. Some children, he will find, have systematic ways of going about 
classroom activities and are efficient workers. Others display less efficiency 
in the way in which they attack their problems. The teacher, through ob- 
serving the children, can make many fairly reliable subjective judgments. 
There are, moreover, standardized tests that measure many of the factors 
which make up readiness. Wherever possible, standardized tests should be 
used because with them the appraisals can be made much more rapidly and 
objectively. There is no one standardized readiness test which gives data 
on all of the factors in readiness; nor does any combination of standardized 
tests give the data. So whatever the program of standardized testing is, 
it must be supplemented by teacher-appraisals. 

Ideally, every child should start to learn to read when he as an individual 
becomes ready. Practically, however, the teacher of some thirty children 
cannot start reading-instruction at thirty different times during the year. 
He, therefore, must provide grouping, adjustment of instruction, and de- 
velopment of readiness as the program goes along. By increasing his under- 
standing of the children and by developing insight into ways of making 


adjustments, the teacher can more nearly approach the ideal. 
123 
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Coupled with the results of teacher-appraisal of educational factors in 
readiness, the results of a battery of measures, including mental ability, 
reading readiness, sensory acuity, health, and social- and personal-maturity 
assessments, provide the teacher with information helpful in determining 
individual readinesses for reading. The battery of tests should include a 
group mental test and one or more readiness tests. Visual, auditory, and 
health factors should be appraised by teacher-observation for screening and 
by medical means whenever needed. Teacher-appraisals should include 
assessment of factors in educational readiness, such as backgrounds of 
understanding, vocabulary knowledge, quality and accuracy of speech, 
ability to attend, desire to read, ability to handle equipment, ability to 
sense a sequence, and ability to follow directions. 

The results of standardized tests and teacher-appraisals, in the beginning, 
form the basis for gaining an understanding of the children and for making 
adjustments in the instructional program. These appraisals should do much 
more than give an estimate of which children are going to have trouble with 
reading and which ones are not; they should tell wherein the sources of 
difficulty are likely to be. The appraisals, then, should be thought of both 
as predictive and diagnostic in nature. They should help the teacher gain 
insight into the instructional adjustments to be made and the readinesses to 
be built. 

As the year progresses, day-by-day observation and informal appraisal 
serve to confirm or modify the predictions of the formal appraisals. The 
children of a first-grade class are dynamic, developing individuals who vary 
in their rates of growth. Consequently, it cannot be assumed that appraisals 
made in the beginning constitute descriptions that remain unchanged all 
year long or even during the readiness period of instruction. 


APPRAISAL OF BASIC READINESS FACTORS 


An evaluative summary of the characteristics of readiness and the types of 
appraisal, the indications of lack of readiness, and suggested types of 
adjustments is given in Table I. The material presented in this table 
emphasizes the importance of teacher-appraisal and shows the number of 
factors for which systematic observation by the teacher is the only type of 
appraisal available. There are some appraisals that can be done only by a 
trained examiner, for example, the administration of the Stanford-Binet test 
of Intelligence. There are some that can best be done by a trained expert, 
for example, tests of physical condition, including tests of vision and hear- 
ing. There are some appraisals that can be made using a readiness test, for 
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Table I 
Evaluation of Reading Readiness 
Characteristic and Indication of lack of 
Type of Appraisal Readiness Type of Adjustment 
Mental Age 
Suitable group mental Low mental age indicated Depends upon the nature of the 
test supplemented by by test result program and of other signs of 
individual mental test readiness 
when indicated Probably more a problem of ad- 
justment than of waiting for 
the child to reach a given 
mental age 
For the child of low ability, 
reading should be delayed 
and a thorough-going pro- 
gram of readiness begun 
Visual Efficiency 
Classroom observation Child who readjusts ma- Refer to specialist those low on 
Screening tests terial, squints, com- screening tests 
The Keystone Visual plains of headaches. Correct deficiencies whenever 
Survey telebinocular Report from specialist. possible 
The Ortho-Rater Make necessary classroom ad- 
Eames Eye Test peime 
ARS ET Not a question of readiness, 
ramana EEE rather a question of quality 
specialist of vision 


No evidence to support delay- 
ing reading instruction 
EEE EEE 


Visual Discrimination 


Gates Readiness Test Score indicates how well When OE oa pes 
child can distinguish score, he is ready to read in 
et al Readiness visual keot and regard to this factor 
i differences of words 


If score is low on readiness 


Teacher-made list of like and how familiar he is 
and different words with print EN pnia omn isora 
given 
Reading readiness books recom- 
mended 


No need to delay reading 


a 


Auditory Efficiency 

Classroom observation Child who is inattentive Refer to specialist those who 
turns head, misunder- display need 
stands directions fre- 


Correct deficiencies whenever 


quently, or gives other possible 


signs of poor hearing, 
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Characteristic and Indication of Lack of 
Type of Appraisal Readiness Type of Adjustment 
Audiometer Test who fails on whisper Not a question of readiness, 
tests rather a question of goodness 


Examination by a or poorness of hearing 


specialist Low score on audiometer Make necessary classroom and 
test instructional adjustments 
Report from the specialist No evidence to support delay- 
ing reading 
Ability to Combine Sounds 
Teacher-appraisals Cannot recombine words Practice may be given if it is 
Break words into pho- effectively found that child is low 
pete Pemanah Me Seems troubled or confused Reading-readiness books rec- 
See if Yil ae by need to do so ommended 
recognize word Low score on readiness-test No delay of reading-instruction; 
Readiness tast method should be adjusted 
Familiarity with Sounds 
Monroe Readiness Test Inability to distinguish Ear-training should be under- 
Gates Readiness Test auditory patterns taken 
ay foot Poor habits of attending to Method of instruction should be 
Muphy AS similarities and differ- adjusted 
readiness Test ences in word sounds — Reading-readiness books recom- 
Hattson:SttoudReads Poor sensitivity to word mended 
ing-readiness Test sounds 
General Physical Condition 
Teacher-observation Signs of fatigue, irritabil- Recommend physical examina- 


ity, listlessness, paleness, tion 


Physical examination by zcausionlotatin 


expert Adjust procedures and methods 
Report from the medical to avoid fatigue and undue 
Nectar strain; delay reading-instruc- 
tion when recommended by 
physician 
Personal and Emotional 
Factors 
Teacher-appraisal aria tates Time should be taken to adjust 
H isit; vultati ness, signs of worry or the children to classroom 
RRAN ns on. fear, withdrawal behav- rocedures and activities be- 
yiialknd soas MaR ior, day-dreaming ore instruction in reading is 
Scale p Low score on maturity test Soper ve srs the ini 


Adjustment of classroom proce- 
lures for child of personal, 
social, and emotional im- 
maturity 
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Characteristic and Indication of Lack of Type of Adjustment 
Type of Appraisal Readiness Pe 
EDUCATIONAL READINESS 
Backgrounds of Under- 
standing 
Teacher-estimate through Low rating on teacher- If scores are especially low and 
observation appraisal if teacher-estimate corre- 
Mental test score Low scores on tests sponds, reading should be de- 
layed while general back- 
Readiness test score grounds are built 
wre Metropolitan, If score and estimate are rela- 
anto: tively low or inconsistent, in- 
troduce reading slowly, build- 
ing necessary backgrounds 
to fit the reading material 
to be used 
Reading-readiness books recom- 
mended 
i mm 
Vocabulary 
Teacher-estimate through Low scores on vocabulary For all children, continued 
observation tests and other evidences growth in vocabulary is im- 
Mantel teucoore of meager vocabularies portant 
- For those with poor vocabularies 
Monroe Aptitude Test as shown by test scores and 
Metropolitan Test results of observation, direct 
instruction on the meanings 
of words used in the reading 
material is recommended 
Delay reading-instruction only 
for those who are extremely 
handicapped 
nn nn 
Accuracy of Speech 
Patterns 
Teacher-appraisal: time Errors of enunciation, pro- Give direct training in enuncia- 
sample of speech used nunciation, immature tion and pronunciation 
on playground, in class- speech Adjust reading-instruction by 
gas General immaturity of taking speech difficulties into 
Monroe Aptitude speech account 
Low score on test Little reason to delay reading 
ne 
Quality of Oral English 
Teacher-observation of Too many incomplete sen- Improve gross errors 
oral activities tences, wrong order of English instruction should ac- 


words, when completing accompany reading-instruc- 
a Svar 4 told story or tion aa pepe eh 
relating an experience should proceed slowly 


Workbooks recommended 


Little reason to delay reading- 
instruction because of this 
factor alone 
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Characteristic and Indication of Lack of 
Type of Appraisal Readiness Type of Adjustment 
Ability to Attend 
Teacher-observation of If the child must have Habits of attending should be 
child’s work habits things Tepee a a developed 
i i if he puts his work aside TEE, R 
Readiness tests provide an hat iy partially fn- Reading-instruction can help in 


indication of this factor 5 $ the development of this fac- 

ibed, if he ae ear tor; therefore except in ex- 

ORY OnE: task to another, treme cases, reading should 
he is low in this factor not be delayed 

Consistently low scoreson p44; 


$ ng-readiness books recom- 
readiness tests may be 


due to lack of ability to BE 
attend 
Ability to Sense a Sequence 
pencher appar al by Fails to relate events in Provide training that will enable 
means of having child which the sequence is child to sense a sequence 
1. tell of a happening important; confuses the — P eading-readiness P recone 
2. plan an activity order or omits essential eado 
3. tell a familiar story happenings 
such as The Three 
Bears 
e aÁ 
Ability to Follow 
Directions 


Teacher-observations of Fails to carry out directions, Reading-readiness books recom- 
child’s behavior when seeks help of teacher fre- mended 
directions are given quently, is at a loss how Training should be given; read- 
Readiness tests provide sh a ing-instruction should be de- 
an indication Consistently low scores on layed for the extreme cases 
readiness tests may be 
due to inability to fol- 
low directions 
SSS 


Ability to Handle Equip- 
ment 

Teacher-appraisal of child’s Awkwardness in handling _ Direction-instruction sometimes 
ability to handle books, equipment; ineptness in necessary with some children 
crayons, scissors, and using supplies 


i Reading-readiness books espe- 
other materials cially helpful 
Readiness tests provide an 


indication 


ers a eet eee ANAL niin EN OE E EEA 
Desire to Read 


Teacher-appraisal of child’s Does not ask questions con- Desire to learn to read must be 
attitude when reading cerning what the print developed before actual book- 
situations are present says reading is undertaken 

Shows no interest in signs, 
in name cards, in print 
under posters 
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Characteristic and Indication of Lack of : 
Type of Appraisal Readiness Type of Adjustment 


Shows little interest in 
picture books 


Does not attend to stories 
read by teacher 


Child Generally Immature 
Survey of profile on above Child low in all or many Reading should be delayed and 
appraisals factors readiness instruction empha- 


sized 


example visual and auditory discrimination. And there are appraisals that 
can and in most cases should be done by the teacher himself, for example, 
the appraisal of the child’s ability to handle equipment. 


Appraisal of Mental Abilities. 


Intelligence is related to successful achievement in reading, as it is to 
successful achievement in all other learning. In a program of developing 
readiness for reading it is important to have as accurate estimates as pos- 
sible of the mental abilities of a class group so that the teacher may better 
know the pupils and so that teaching adjustments may more effectively be 
made, The results of a group test of mental ability are informative and 
useful to the teacher in judging the intelligence of the children in his class. 
Without the help of information obtained from a well-chosen standardized 
mental test a teachers estimate of the scholastic aptitude of his class 
members is an inaccurate assessment of the existing facts. 

Researches by Bond (16), Bond and Fay (24), Monroe (128), and 
Strang (160) show that the relationship between intelligence and reading 
success becomes increasingly more pronounced as populations are sampled 
at succeedingly higher grade levels. The correlation between mental age, 
as measured by individual Stanford-Binet tests, and reading comprehension 
at the end of the first grade is approximately .35, at the end of the fifth 
grade is approximately .60, during the high school years it approaches .80. 
The size of these relationships indicates that factors in addition to mental 
age are influencing markedly the child’s success in reading. Inasmuch as 
the relationship becomes more marked as the children progress through 
school, it is apparent that some children who start out relatively slowly 
in the early phases of learning to read later will have increased in rate of 
learning and have outstripped some of their contemporaries. Early success, 
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therefore, is not necessarily an indicator of ultimate reading capability. 
The mere fact that the child has high intellectual capability does not in 


and of itself guarantee that he will be successful in reading especially in 


the early years. 

The comparative relationships, given above, seem reasonable when the 
act of reading itself is studied. Success in early stages of reading develop- 
ment tends to rest heavily upon the more mechanical aspects of learning 
to read. Adequacy in word-recognition, for example, depends in no small 
measure upon auditory and visual perception. Studies (14, 20, 64, 80, 88, 
101, 140) have shown that auditory and visual discriminations, among 
many other factors, are related to successful word-recognition. In these 
studies, the influence of differences in mental ability is ruled out by the use 
of statistical methods that hold the effects of mental ability constant. Later 
in the educational progression, complexities of writing and the reading of 
that writing call for fine discriminations, logical reasoning, abstract analysis, 
and the like, which demand a high level of mental ability. So it is not sur- 
prising that mental age and reading capability become more and more 
highly related as the reader progresses into more and more mature ma- 
terials and as he reads for more and more mature purposes. 

In those cases where he has questions relative to the results of a group 
test of intelligence, the teacher should request that an individual test, such 
as the Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence, the Wechsler Intelligance Scale 
for Children, or the Arthur Point Scale, be given by the school psy- 
chologist or other expert in mental testing. It would be advantageous, in- 
deed, if results of such an individual mental test were available to all 
teachers for all of their pupils. There is little likelihood that so utopian a 
situation will ever arrive. But, in the case of a child where the teacher 
questions the accuracy of the group mental test result, the result should be 
checked by an individual mental test. 

N group intelligence tests are listed in Table III in the ap- 
pendix. 


Reading Readiness Tests, 


While readiness tests vary, factors frequently measured are ability to 
interpret pictures, to follow directions, to work in small groups, linguistic 
maturity, information about common objects, auditory and visual dis- 
ctiminations, and motor control. For the most part the tests are group 
tests. In the case of some of the most widely used tests, one or more subtests 
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must be given individually. A list of representative reading readiness tests 
is given in Table II in the Appendix. 

Standardized readiness tests may be administered, scored, and the results 
interpreted by the teacher, Gates (75) has said that standardized readiness 
tests that have diagnostic and predictive value can be given satisfactorily by 
a teacher who is skilled enough to give good instruction in reading, The 
directions for administering, scoring, and interpreting the various readiness 
tests are so explicit and so well standardized that the teacher should have 
no difficulty in using such tests. 

Many of the children in a first-grade class are not ready to take a readiness 
test until two or three weeks after they enter school. This is especially true 
of the children who have not had the advantage of kindergarten experience. 
In order to take most of the various readiness tests, the children must have 
had experience in working in groups with other children, They must be 
able to attend to the teacher as he gives the necessary directions, and they 
must have some degree of ability to follow directions. In the manuals for 
the various readiness tests, it is suggested that the tests be administered 
toward the end of the first month of school, Here again, however, it is 
necessary for the teacher to appraise the development of the children in his 
class to determine when the readiness test should be given. It may be that 
the class will be divided into groups on the basis of observation and judg- 
ment so that the readiness test may be administered to the various groups 
at different times. Then the test could be given to the children of a group 
when they have shown sufficient growth in the use of crayon or pencil, in 
attending, and in working in groups, necessary for taking the test. 


Teacher Appraisals. 


The teacher’s careful and systematic observations of the child are among 
the most important appraisals that are made. Some of the fundamental ap- 
praisals must be made by the teacher. For example, the desire to read is a 
readiness factor for which there is no standardized readiness test. Therefore, 
if any appraisal is made of the child’s attitude toward learning to read, it 
is the teacher who makes it. He does this by appraising the child’s attitude 
toward reading when reading situations are present. One child may ask 
no questions concerning what the print says; he may show no interest in 
the print on posters, on name cards, or in what signs say; he may show little 
or no interest in picture books; and he may pay little or no attention to 
stories read by the teacher. When the teacher has ascertained these facts, 
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he will know that he must develop an interest in reading in this child before 
or as he is beginning to teach him to read. He makes informal appraisals of 
the other children by noting their attitudes toward reading when reading 
situations are present. He will find that some children have very good 
attitudes toward reading in various reading situations and he will rate them 
as very good in the readiness factor of desire to read. Others will seem to 
the teacher to exhibit good attitudes toward learning to read; he will so 
record their ratings. Still others will seem to him to be average in their 
attitudes toward reading; others will have poor attitudes; and possibly 
others, such as the child described above, will be rated very poor in this 
readiness factor since they show little or no interest in reading. Differences 
in attitudes toward reading reflect reading aspects of the home environ- 
ment, such as, little contact with printed material, unsuccessful early at- 
tempts by parents to teach the child reading, or fear of loss of oral reading 
associations with adults on the part of the child should he become able to 
read. These ratings, based upon informal observations, enable the teacher 
to know for which children he should plan instruction that will awaken and 
develop an interest in learning to read, and enable him to know the children 
for whom no such instruction is required, 

Teachers have found the following questions 1 helpful in making informal 
appraisals of attributes of readiness. 


Adjustment to the Class Situation 


Personal Adjustment 
Does the child appear unusually young? 
Is he usually a happy child? 
Does he ever have tantrums? 
Is he shy or withdrawing? 
Does he need more than an average amount of teacher attention? 


Social Acceptance and Group Participation 
Does he participate in group activities? 
Is he free from over-aggression? 
Does he contribute to group discussions? 
Is he accepted by other children? 
Does he take turns at play and show other social considerations? 


Independence and Responsibility 
Can he work by himself? 
Does he finish an undertaking? 


1 Adapted from G. L. Bond, G. A. Dorsey, M. C. Cuddy, and K. Wise, Teacher’s Guide 
for Pre-primer Program. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1955. 
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Does he like to assume class responsibilities? 
Is he dependable in carrying them out? 


Ability to Handle Instructional Material 
Can he hold a book easily? 
Does he handle a crayon well? 
Can he cut with scissors reasonably well? 
Can he work at his seat without dropping materials? 


Ability to Attend to and Carry out Verbal Directions 
Can he remember what he is told to do? 
Can he organize his work? 
Does he finish his work without asking for more directions? 


Language Facility 


Story Sense 
Can he tell happenings in sequential order? 
Does he contribute to experience charts? 
Can he follow a sequence of pictures? 
Can he anticipate the ending of a story? 


Sentence Sense 
Does he use a variety of simple sentences? 
Does he express himself clearly? 
Does he complete his sentences? 


Speech 
Is he free from infantile speech? 
Does he have any speech defect? 
Is articulation easy? 
Does he enunciate clearly? 
Is his pronunciation reasonably accurate? 


Backgrounds of understanding 
Has he shown familiarity with some of the common elements within his environ- 
ment? 
Are his concepts reasonably accurate? 
Does he understand stories read to him? 
Can he retell them in words other than those used in the book? 
Has he a reasonably extensive vocabulary? 
Does he use words accurately and well? 
Does he recognize varied meanings of words? 


Abilities Directly Related to Reading Growth 


Visual Discrimination 
Can he ‘visually distinguish between words similar in size and shape (shall, 
think)? 
Can he distinguish between words different only in minor detail (house, horse)? 
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Auditory Perception 
Can he rhyme words? 
Can he complete nursery rhymes? i 
Can he find two words that begin with the same sound within a group of spoken 
words? 
Can he tell the difference between words that sound somewhat alike (duck, 
luck)? 


Orientation to the Printed Page 
Does the child understand that reading must be done from left to right? 
Does he know his left and right hand? 


Picture Interpretation 
Does the child ask questions about pictures? 
Can the child interpret the meaning of single pictures? 
Can he tell the story from a picture series? 


4 


Desire to Learn to Read 
Does he find stories for the teacher to read? 
Does he ask questions about print? 
Has the child attempted to read? 


Teacher Appraisals Supplement Standardized Test Results. 


In the case of many of the factors in readiness to read, teacher-appraisals 
supplement the results of standardized tests, For example, consistently low 
scores on a standardized test may be due to inability to follow directions. 
It is possible for the teacher to observe the child’s behavior when directions 
are given. If the child fails to carry out the directions, if he seems at a loss 
to begin; if he carries out the first or second step, but is unable to complete 
the directions, he may be low in ability to follow directions. Thus, for 
many of the factors, the results of the readiness test, when supplemented 
by teacher observation and appraisal, furnish information as to which 
children should receive training in the factor and which ones do not need 
it. Observation and informal appraisal from day to day as the instruction 
proceeds will give the teacher an indication of the amount of direct teaching 
necessary. By these means, too, he may get an indication of the success of 
the direct teaching. 

In contrast to appraising through a readiness test the readiness of a child 
to undertake the task of learning to read, teacher-appraisals are informal 
and continuous. A readiness test is administered on one day or on two 
successive days, is scored, and the results are interpreted. The teacher may 
refer to the readiness test results, or to the results of a subtest, from time to 
time, but the making of the appraisal is done once and for all time. Quite 
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the contrary is true of teacher-appraisals. The teacher is continually making 
systematic observations of the development and the learning of the children, 
and of the particular child. Rather than being done once and for all time, 
teacher-appraisals are made daily. Here, again, it may be stated that the 
teacher who is skilled enough to teach reading is skilled enough to make 
the various teacher-appraisals suggested in Table I. In appraising the gen- 
eral background of understanding of a child, for example, an objective 
measure may be obtained from the readiness test. However, by means of 
teacher-estimates through observation and informal appraisals it is possible 
to determine the background of information which a child has for the 
particular unit of reading material that has been selected. 

As he analyzes the results of the readiness test and of his appraisals, the 
teacher gives the most weight to those factors which are of especial sig- 
nificance in relation to the methods of instruction that he plans to use. Gates 
(74) found that the predictive value of a particular readiness subtest varies 
with the teaching method. If the teacher makes a considerable use of 
phonetics in teaching word-recognition, for example, the readiness test 
results that indicate the child’s familiarity with sounds are of special 
significance in determining his readiness to read. 

When the teacher finds that a child is unable to discriminate between 
sounds, he has two ways open to him. He may give the child training in that 
factor before beginning reading-instruction, Or he may place little de- 
pendence in beginning instruction upon the use of phonetics in learning 
new words, since a wide use of the sounding out of words would result 
in confusions for the child who does not discriminate sounds easily and well. 

Since it is helpful for the child to use several methods of recognizing new 
words, the teacher should give the child training in the abilities amenable 
to training in which the test results and the teacher-appraisals show him to 
be lacking as well as using those factors in which he has strength. Instruc- 
tion that is designed to give the child training in the abilities in which he is 
lacking should proceed naturally and gradually so that confusions will not 
result, The best teachers of reading have learned to make an effective use 
of reading-readiness and teacher-appraisal results in adjusting instruction 
to the strengths and the weaknesses of the children in their classes. They 
have found that the composite method of instruction which utilizes a variety 
of approaches affords many opportunities for making these adjustments. 

The educational factors are highly associated with success in reading and 
fortunately they are amenable to readiness-instruction. Children can be 
taught to interpret pictures; they can develop correct orientation to the 
printed page; backgrounds of understanding can be built; the children can 
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add to their knowledge of words; they can be taught to enunciate and to 
pronounce words correctly; the quality of their oral English can be im- 
proved; they can learn to attend, to sense a sequence, and to follow direc- 
tions; they can develop ability to handle equipment; and the desire to learn 
to read also can be developed. They can learn, in addition, to make precise 
visual discriminations and to attend to word-sound elements. When instruc- 
tion in these factors in readiness has been given successfully, the children 
are, of course, far better prepared to begin to learn to read than they would 
have been without such training. In other words, the time taken to build 
readiness is time well spent. There is always the tendency to hurry too 
quickly into the beginning lessons in reading and, for that matter, too, to 
hurry too rapidly through those beginning lessons, Children should not be 
hurried and rushed. They should not be rushed when telling of an ex- 
perience; they should not be hurried when putting on their wraps; and they 
should not be hurried into and through new learnings. Accordingly, it is 
not difficult to see that children should not be hurried in acquiring even the 
first aspects of so complex an ability as learning to read. 

The length of the period of prereading instruction depends upon the 
particular group of children. In some first-grade classes, all of the children 
have had kindergarten experience, They will, for example, know how to 
work in groups and will have had experience in getting along with others. 
They will know how to use crayon, scissors, paste, and other equipment 
and supplies. They will have learned how to handle a book through their 
experiences with picture books. A desire to read will have been awakened 
and an interest in reading will have been stimulated by their kindergarten 
teacher through the stories he has read and told to them. It may be seen 
from these illustrations that the length of the period of readiness-instruction 
will depend upon the previous experiences of the children and upon their 
growth in the various factors that make up readiness, 


TRANSITION FROM PREREADING TO BOOK-READING 


The transition from the prereading period to the book-reading period 
must be a gradual one, It is during the period of transition that groups are 
formed, that the teacher studies the factors which must be considered in 
grouping, and that the children are trained in the ability to work in small 
groups relatively independent of the teacher, 

It is also during this time that the children are Jed gradually from the 
relatively easy reading of pictures to the much more difficult reading of 
print. Experience charts are especially valuable in helping the children to 
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make this transition. Therefore, such charts should be used extensively 
during the latter phases of the readiness program and the initial phases of 
the preprimer program. 

During the readiness period the children have learned to look at and to 
interpret pictures. They know that a series of pictures can tell a story. They 
have read many such picture stories. During the transition period, it is 
especially beneficial to the pupils for the teacher to read some print to them 
which they are not expected to read, but which they follow as the teacher 
reads, In this way the children may learn that reading material tells some- 
thing more about the story than can be found in the pictures alone, The 
pictures, for example, cannot tell the conversation of the people pictured. 
They can depict only sequéntial actions, descriptions, and the like. The 
print, too, may expand the action and in other ways tell more about it than 
can be shown in the pictures alone. The teacher can show the children that 
print-reading has something more to contribute than does picture-reading. 
The children will begin to want to read print as well as just to look at the 
pictures. So it is with other transitional activities. 

Handling the prereading readiness-books will have helped in developing 
abilities to handle books and materials to the degree required for instruc- 
tion in book-reading. The concentration of the children has been developing 
so that they can work for longer periods of time and with less susceptibility 
to distraction than they could when they entered school. 

Thus, some of the children have developed the requisite abilities for be- 
ginning reading. They have developed backgrounds of knowledge, ability 
to look at and to read pictures, and a certain degree of ability to work in- 
dependently in small groups. All of these abilities will be very helpful to 
successful achievement during initial instruction in reading. Some children 
will not be ready for systematic instruction in reading as soon as others. 
They will not have developed enough of the requisite learnings for be- 
ginning reading. They will need to have a continued readiness program. 
Others, who have a fair background of learnings, will have to be led into the 
program of initial instruction more gradually than the group that is most 
ready. For this middle group, the teacher will have to be concerned about 
continued growth in readiness factors as well as initial instruction in reading, 


GROUPING PUPILS FOR PREPRIMER INSTRUCTION 


There is a large range in the degree to which children have the needed 
abilities for initial instruction in book-reading. There are no clearly defined 
dividing lines among the members of a class, which enables a teacher to say, 
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“This group is ready,” “With this group I must proceed slowly,” and “This 
group is not yet ready.” Unfortunately, reading readiness is not a single 
or a simple state of affairs, but is made up of many factors. In considering 
whether a child is ready for initial instruction in reading, the teacher must 
have weighed his progress in the many characteristics discussed above. 

One child, for example, may seem to be advanced in comparison with the 
class as a whole in such things as background of experience, ability to handle 
equipment, ability to follow directions, and in mental age, but has trouble 
expressing himself. He comes from a home where a foreign language is 
spoken. His pronunciation of English is faulty and the quality of his oral 
expression is very poor. The teacher, after weighing these facts, plans to 
start book-reading with him because he is high in so many fundamental 
factors. The teacher recognizes, however, that instruction must go rather 
cautiously and that much attention must be given to the development of 
oral language ability. Thus, for this child, instruction in book-reading must 
proceed slowly, Many opportunities must be given for him to talk about his 
reading experiences so that he may be helped with oral language, The 
reading experience provides excellent opportunities for development in 
language to proceed rather rapidly. Consequently, this boy should receive 
oral-language instruction as reading-instruction progresses. 

Another child may be relatively low in many of the readiness factors. 
While it is true that he can handle equipment fairly well, that physically 
he seems to be well developed and able, and that his mental ability is about 
average, he is low in background of experience and knowledge of vocabu- 
lary. He also has enunciation and pronunciation difficulties. The teacher, 
upon weighing these facts, decides that this child should be given more 
opportunity to build general backgrounds and should be given further help 
in listening to and saying words. Therefore, he believes that it is wiser to 
continue the readiness program for a time for him rather than to add the 
extra burden of learning beginning book reading to the tasks that already 
confront him. 

There is another boy in the class who measures high on the readiness and 
mental tests, and who is able to handle equipment well. Although he is 
hesitant about expressing himself, he uses especially good English when 
he ventures to make a contribution. In other ways, the teacher has sensed 
that this able child is very insecure, that is, he is very unsure of himself and 
of his abilities. He is immature socially and emotionally. He needs to learn 
many new skills so that he may gain confidence in himself. The teacher 
feels that he will succeed in learning to read and thinks that success will do 
more for his personality adjustment than other therapeutic measures he 
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might use if he delayed reading-instruction. So, after weighing the evidence 
carefully, he decides that this child should begin book-reading instruction. 
If it were possible to teach the children, one at a time, taking into account 
each child’s strengths and weaknesses, the task of starting instruction would 
be relatively easy. In the typical classroom situation, with some thirty 
children, all of whom have unique patterns of strengths and weaknesses, it 
is impossible to work with each child individually as much as is to be 
desired. The teacher, therefore, must form instructional groups, grouping 
together the children who need somewhat similar instruction. When these 
groups are relatively small, the teacher can make individual adjustments 
within the group as he carries forward the instruction. It must be recognized 
that merely forming groups does not meet the problem of adjusting instruc- 
tion to individuals. It does, however, enable the teacher to work with a 
smaller number of individuals at any time. The success of teaching is 
especially dependent upon the ability of the teacher to adapt instruction 
to the individuals within each group. 

It is recommended that the teacher at the start divide the class into 
several flexible instructional groups. The number of groups will depend 
upon the kinds of instruction that the teacher feels the children need. How- 
ever, many teachers find that at the start three groups is a workable number 
with which to deal. In dividing the class into three groups, the teacher ap- 
praises their instructional needs. He may find, as a result that five children 
fit into one instructional group, while fifteen children should be placed in 
another, and ten or so in a third group. When it is suggested that the 
teacher may find it expedient to divide his class into three groups, it does not 
necessarily mean that he should divide the class into thirds, 

The results of reading-readiness tests and teacher-appraisals do not give 
anything like perfect prediction of a child’s probable success in learning to 
read. Certain youngsters will be misjudged and misplaced. As reading- 
instruction progresses, they will begin to show their abilities. Therefore, 
constant readjustment and realignment of the groups are inevitable, The 
groups are not to be thought of as fixed nor permanent, but are to be con- 
sidered as a flexible class organization which enables the teacher to work 
with smaller numbers of children at any given time. Needless to say, the 
better the estimate of each child’s capabilities which is arrived at during 
the prereading period and testing program, the more effective will be the 
outcomes from group instruction. 

A usable three-group organization is one that places the children in 
groups according to the likelihood of success in their learning to read. The 
first group under such an organization is made up of children who are 
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likely to succeed in reading in the usual program. The second group is 
comprised of children who will find book-reading somewhat difficult and 
for whom minor adjustments must be made. This group can begin book- 
reading soon after the first group starts and can be expected to come along 
nicely with but little continued readiness-work. The third group is made 
up of children who in all probability will for one reason or another find 
book-reading too difficult to be undertaken. This latter group should not 
begin reading until a greater readiness in the way of background skills, 
abilities, and knowledges essential for effective book-reading has been 
developed. 

It is sometimes wise to have the doubtfully classified children work with 
two groups. This procedure avoids the grave dangers of groups becoming 
fixed and of permanently retaining a child misjudged at the time the groups 
were formed in a group not suitable for him. A child, for example, who seems 
to be almost ready to read in a preprimer can work both in the second 
and first groups. Or a youngster in the second group may get additional 
readiness-instruction by working with the third group. - 

When the children have been allocated as to group, it is necessary to 
train them so that they may work well by themselves as a group for longer 
periods of time and at more detailed work than has been demanded of them 
in the past. The teacher will probably find it expedient to start this training 
in working relatively independently with the most able group. This can be 
done in the later stages of the prereading period, somewhat as follows: The 
teacher may take aside the children who are to make up Group I. He should 
carefully set some goal for independent work. He must be sure that the 
purposes for the work are acceptable to the children, that the children 
understand how to arrive at the goal, and that they know that the goal can 
be achieved through their independent endeavors, Then he should leave 
the children to their own resources; but while he works with the remainder 
of the children, he should observe the work of the first group to see which 
ones of the children are in need of more careful directions the next time 
they are to work independently. So by gradual steps, by increasing the dif- 
ficulty of the task, and by increasing the length of the period of independent 
work, the teacher can train the first group to work without his close super- 
vision. 

The first independent group-work might be done on some duty around 
the classroom, such as the building of a rabbit hutch, or putting the supply 
closet in order. Then the group might be allowed to go to the library corner 
to “read” some picture books, Later they could be made responsible for 
preparing a chalkboard mural which might depict an experience they have 
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had. Prereading books, too, provide excellent opportunities for developing 
habits of independent work. No matter what type of independent work is 
to be done by the children, the teacher needs to plan the work very carefully. 
He must be sure that the undertaking is well within the capabilities of the 
children. He must be sure that the assignment is carefully given and well 
understood. Time taken to explain the project and to assure that each child 
knows what is expected of him is time very well spent. The suitability of the 
undertaking and the adequacy of the assignment determine in no small 
measure the effectiveness of group-work, It is always necessary for the 
teacher who is working with groups to take time to be sure that the children 
know what to do, and to clarify any problems that arise as to how to do it, 
It is of especial importance that clear, concise, nonhurried, and complete 
directions be given to those pupils who are beginning to learn to work in 
groups. 

When the children have demonstrated that they can work well as a group 
without close supervision, book-reading may be begun. Training the second 
group to work independently may proceed in much the same way as did 
the training of the first, Such training may be begun whenever the teacher 
feels that the children are ready for it and should proceed somewhat more 
slowly than it did with the first group. 


INTRODUCING BOOK-READING 


The prereading program developed many general backgrounds of under- 
standing. In the beginning phase of book-reading, it is necessary to build 
backgrounds specific to the selections to be read, Each child is given his 
book and is allowed to look at the pictures, Then the children are en- 
couraged to talk about the pictures so that an understanding of the hap- 
penings within those pictures may be built. The teacher gives the names of 
the main characters shown in the pictures. He says again and again in the 
discussion the actual words that are going to be introduced in the reading 
so that the children will be familiar with them in the way in which they are 
to be used in the story. The children should be familiar, too, with the specific 
concepts that are to be presented in the first story. 

We fail sometimes as we are working with these beginners to recall their 
different and varied backgrounds of understanding. Let us suppose that the 
first story has to do with one or more activities of a boy named Jack and his 
dog. There is apt to be a child in the class who when he hears Jack thinks 
of the little baby who lives next door to him. Baby and Jack are for him 
almost synonymous. Here he is asked to change his understanding of Jack, 
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for Jack is a big boy, dressed in boy's clothes, running and playing with a 
dog. For another child, Jack is an uncle, a grown man who lives in a big 
city. He has an adjustment to make if he is to understand the Jack in the 
first reading lesson. A third child’s only contact with the word jack was when 
his father fixed a flat tire. 

It will be important during the discussion of the pictures to make sure that 
faulty conceptions are corrected and that lack of understanding is eradi- 
cated. This type of preparatory activity should be continued for each new 
selection on up through the grades. Specific backgrounds of understanding 
must be developed. Knowledge of specific vocabulary must be built. The 
teachers’ manuals usually give good suggestions on how to carry on the 
specific background-development for the series of books being used by the 
class. It is worthwhile for the teacher to get hints and suggestions from such 
manuals. 

The usual first selection of reading material is short and simple, rarely 
more than four or five pages in length, and introduces few new words. It 
is concerned with the common experiences of specific boys and girls of first- 
grade age whose activities are to be followed throughout the first year. 
Usually, the boy and girl are introduced and some story or incident is told 
about them, mainly through the pictures with some accompanying reading 
matter. The pictures in the initial selections carry the story, and the words 
are so closely allied to the picture story that they usually can be read by 
the children. The teacher’s major tasks during this time are to introduce the 
words in a meaningful fashion so that the children have contextual clues to 
aid them in reading the words and to give repetition of the words so that 
those words may become the nucleus of a sight vocabulary. The words 
should be recognized as whole words. It is detrimental to future reading- 
growth to have the children spell out or sound out words at this stage. When 
a line contains more than one word, the teacher should demonstrate the 
necessity for a left-to-right sequence in looking at the words. He should 
explain to the children that reading must be done in this fashion. Probably, 
the initial lesson in showing the children how to go about reading is to 
teach them that reading must be done from left to right. 

Each specific teacher's manual gives suggestions of how to introduce the 
first word and how to conduct the initial book-reading lesson. The teachers 
find these suggestions very helpful in formulating their own approach. 

During the time the children are reading the material in the preprimers, 
a great deal of the work takes the form of discussion. There is much telling 
and talking about the stories. Specific backgrounds are always built before 
a new selection is introduced. 
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In addition to building backgrounds and word-knowledges for reading, 
the discussion enables the teacher to set real purposes for reading the ma- 
terial. In the early reading experiences of the children, the goals must be 
somewhat immediate so that the immature reader can see his way to each 
goal. The reason for reading may be “to see what the dog is going to do.” 
Or, “to see what Jack said while he was building the house.” Or, “to learn 
the name of the dog.” The goals in the beginning lessons, thus, are im- 
mediate and real. The ability to read toward more remote goals is one of 
the capabilities that develops as the child increases in reading ability. 

As the child progresses through beginning reading materials, he increases 
very rapidly in ability to read for more remote goals. Even at the end 
of the first year of reading instruction, the typical child is able to read upon 
a topic the completion of which will take considerable time. The teacher, 
at every level, whether the child is able to read toward near or remote goals, 
must take time to make sure that the child has a goal for reading and that 
the goal is acceptable and real to him. 

After the background for reading a specific unit has been built and the 
purposes for reading the specific selection have been clearly defined, it is 
important that the child read material that is relatively free from word- 
difficulties for him. Most modern readers have carefully worked out vocabu- 
lary controls so that the child will not encounter many new words in 
comparison to the number of words he actually reads. In various ways, 
which have been mentioned, the child is prepared for reading those words. 
In fact, he has been either given the name of the word or has been led to 
recognize the word before he meets it in his purposeful reading activity. 
When, however, he does have trouble with a word, that difficulty should 
not be focused upon as a difficulty. At this stage the teacher should tell him 
the word or lead him to recognize it from the content or by comparing it 
with known words, He should imply through his actions that it is quite 
natural and perfectly understandable to forget a word now and then. It 
is well to allow the children to do much of the purposeful reading as silent 
reading. The silent-reading work should, of course, be accompanied by a 
large amount of oral discussion. The stories and incidents should be told and 
talked about, There should never be the tendency to hurry the child through 
the material in order to get on to the next lesson. The children should be 
allowed to think through and think about the story until they themselves 
are ready to go on to the next undertaking. 

In spite of the great care that is taken to make the basal reading program 
a consistent and carefully controlled development, in which words are 
introduced with extreme care, there is apt to be an unduly heavy vocabulary 
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burden in the primary grades. The child does not do all of his reading in 
the basal reader itself; in fact, the basal reading is a relatively small part of 
the total reading. There are many supplementary materials—science, social- 
studies, number, children’s story, and pamphlet materials—all with their 
own vocabulary burdens. Unfortunately, there frequently is not enough 
relationship between the nicely controlled vocabulary in the basal reading 
program and the heavy vocabulary burden in the rest of the child’s reading. 
Great care should be taken during the primary years to limit as much as 
possible the tendency for the supplementary program to make the vocabu- 
lary development difficult, if not impossible, by the introduction of new 
and difficult words. 

During the preprimer stage, the child’s reading program should be con- 
fined to preprimers, workbooks, or prepared material all of which use the 
same or nearly the same vocabulary. The topical-enrichment material and 
personal material should be read to the child by the teacher. There is a 
wealth of material written for, but not to be read by, children of these ages. 
The children in reality need many repetitions of a somewhat limited and 
controlled vocabulary if reading instruction is to be effective. This is 
especially true before independent word-recognition techniques are de- 
veloped. Since sufficient development of word-recognition techniques for 
independence in recognizing new words takes place only after the children 
have had a considerable amount of experience with reading, the early read- 
ing lessons in science, social studies, and arithmetic should either be delayed 
or integrated with the basal reading program. 


SUMMARY 


Inasmuch as readiness for reading is not a single state of affairs, many 
judgments of the level of development and of the physical fitness of the 
child should be made in appraising his readiness for systematic instruction 
in reading. Readiness appraisals have both diagnostic and predictive values. 
There are many standardized tests which aid teachers in estimating the 
readiness-needs and -attainments of the children. Certain types of appraisal 
can only be made by specialists. Many appraisals can only be made by the 
teacher. Appraisals of readiness to undertake work in the initial preprimer 
are made daily. The teacher skilled enough to teach reading is skilled 
enough to give, to interpret, and to use readiness tests. And he is skilled 
enough to make informal appraisals and to use their results. 

The transition from development of readiness to instruction in the reading 
of print must be gradual. Probably, the teacher will introduce book-reading 
to some children while he continues readiness teaching with others. He will 
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find it advantageous, on the basis of readiness-appraisals, to group the chil- 
dren into two or three groups in order to better adjust to individual needs. 
The makeup of the groups will change as instruction goes forward. For one 
reason or another, some children will respond more readily to the instruction 
than others. The predictive value of the readiness-appraisals is by no means 
perfect. 

The teacher will find specific suggestions in the teacher’s manual of the 
basal series used to help him conduct the first lessons in the preprimer and 
primer. He will build background and vocabulary knowledges, set purposes, 
provide for discussions, and build the specific skills and abilities required 
to do the reading. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Developing Meaning Vocabulary 


TYPES OF VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


Vocabulary development begins in the child’s early months and continues 
throughout his lifetime. There are many types of vocabulary development. 
There is the child’s listening vocabulary, made up of words that he can hear 
and understand. There is his speaking vocabulary, made up words he uses 
in oral communication; and then there are his writing and his reading vocab- 
ularies, both of which are developed later on. 


Comparison of Vocabularies, 


When he enters school, the child’s listening vocabulary is his largest 
vocabulary. The estimates of size of listening vocabulary of the child enter- 
ing first grade vary greatly, depending upon how the estimate is determined. 
These estimates vary from three or four thousand words (84) up to about 
twenty-four thousand words (153). Whatever the actual number, authori- 
ties are agreed that the listening vocabularies of first-grade children are 
extensive indeed and have increased in recent years because of broadened 
horizons, brought about through television, motion pictures, extensive 
travel, and much oral reading to children by parents. 

There is as well the child’s speaking vocabulary, made up of the words 


that he uses in his own oral speech. The child’s speaking vocabulary, at the 
149 
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time of entering the first grade, is his second largest one. There is his reading 
vocabulary, made up of the words that he can recognize and understand 
from printed symbols. The reading vocabulary of the child entering school 
is indeed small—frequently not more than the child’s own name. Soon he 
will begin the establishment of an ever-increasing number of words he can 
recognize instantly at sight from their printed symbols. There is his writing 
vocabulary, made up of the words he uses in his written expression. At the 
time of school entrance, in the case of most children, the writing vocabulary 
is limited to writing their names. The development of all these vocabularies 
is, of course, important to the education of children. 

Within a few years after he starts to school, the reading vocabulary 
exceeds the child’s speaking vocabulary, and, for truly good readers, the 
reading vocabulary even surpasses the listening vocabulary. In order that 
such growth in reading vocabulary may be made by all children, reading- 
instruction must be highly efficient and well organized. The need for ef- 
ficiency and for organization in reading-instruction is especially apparent 
when it is realized that the child reads only about as many words in the 
entire first-year program as he hears in about a week. 


Need for Controlling Reading Vocabulary. 


The child has been developing his listening vocabulary for six years prior 
to entering the first grade. It is no small wonder that at the start his listening 
yocabulary is so much larger than his reading vocabulary. It is fortunate, 
indeed, that the child comes to reading with a multitude of word-meanings 
but it would be unwise, however, to assume that he can recognize the 
printed symbols for these words. Frequently, the erroneous assumption is 
made that a child can read in an uncontrolled vocabulary situation simply 
because he has a large meaning vocabulary when he enters school. He must 
learn to recognize the printed symbols of these words and he must establish 
techniques of word-identification. 

In most of the child’s early listening experiences, any lack of under- 
standing is accompanied by immediate remediation (explaining, rephrasing, 
simplifying). Such remediation could only be duplicated in reading de- 
velopment if it were possible to change the print on the page (to explain, 
rephrase, or simplify) every time the child lacked understanding or did not 
recognize a word. Individualization in a reading program of this sort would 
be wonderful, but it never has been approximated. The teachers of reading 
have had to depend for the most part on the controlled introduction and 
repetition of words and their concepts which basal reading materials pro- 
vide. 
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It is apparent that the control and simplification of language so necessary 
for introducing the child to printed symbols makes the expression of the 
printed material somewhat immature. The immaturity of language used in 
early reading materials is regrettable but necessary because it is prepared 
for children with very immature reading ability. In order to overcome any 
detrimental influence on the development of the speaking and listening 
vocabularies of the child, the teacher should read extensively to the children 
and provide for discussion of what he has read to them and also encourage 
discussion of the child’s personal day-by-day experiences. The listening and 
speaking vocabulary development of the children will progress nicely if 
provision is made for discussion of daily experiences and for oral experiences 
in connection with the oral reading by the teacher. It is far better to have 
extensive reading done by the teacher to the children than to force the 
children to attempt to read material which is more difficult than that which 
they meet in the controlled basal-reader material. As a matter of fact, the 
basal material, which to the adult seems immature, is the most difficult that 
the child ever will be called upon to read throughout his entire life. In 
every twenty running-words on the average, the child reading a preprimer 
meets a new word he never before has seen in print. Even the most technical 
materials met by the mature reader are for him vastly easier in vocabulary 
load, And the mature reader has all of his proficiencies and skills to aid him 
as he reads technical materials. 

In the initial phases of reading-instruction, the child has become ac- 
customed to handling materials. He has learned to work somewhat inde- 
pendently with reading materials for which he has been so well prepared 
prior to reading them that they contain few word-difficulties. He has read 
materials wherein the teacher either carefully led him to the correct recogni- 
tion of the word or wherein he was told the word outright. He has been 
building certain requisite habits and attitudes. He has been building a 
reading vocabulary that he can recognize with a minimum of study, 

The child as yet, has not acquired methods of independently recognizing 
new words. However, he has become fairly adept at noticing similarities and 
differences among words. In fact, he may have been heard to say to his 
teacher: “These two words look like they start the same.” Or, “These two 
words sound like they start with the same sound.” These facts indicate that 
the child is now approaching readiness to become more independent in the 
recognition of new words. At this stage of his reading development, the child 
should be taught with materials that are carefully designed so as to give him 
a vocabulary load of new words that he can reasonably be expected to 
identify and still be able to understand the thought, no matter how simple 
these materials may appear to adults. 
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THREE GOALS OF WORD-STUDY 


In order to become more independent as a reader, the child must build 
certain skills and techniques of word recognition. Effective word-recognition 
depends upon adequate development of three goals of word-study—build- 
ing meaning vocabulary, identifying new words with speed and under- 
standing, and recognizing known words immediately. 


Building Meaning Vocabulary. 


The child must have at his command the meaning of the word he is 
recognizing. His listening and speaking vocabularies must be large enough 
so that they encompass at the start all the words that he will be learning 
to recognize. The teacher aids in meeting this demand by means of readiness 
instruction, 

When he becomes a more mature reader, the child begins the process of 
advancing his reading vocabulary ahead of his listening and speaking 
vocabularies by deriving the meaning of a word from the context of the 
passage and from explanations by the author of the passage. He derives an 
understanding of new words from the meanings of enough other words of 
the passage to make the meanings of the new words clear. 


Identifying New Words with Speed and Understanding. 


The child must develop the capability of identifying printed words with 
understanding the first time he meets them. This means that the child must 
develop a set of word-recognition skills that will enable him to identify 
printed symbols and to associate the proper meanings with them. Further- 
more, he must learn to use those techniques which enable him to recognize 
the printed words with increasing speed and accuracy each time he reads 
them. 


Recognizing Known Words Immediately. 


The child must haye an ever-increasing vocabulary of words that he can 
recognize at sight so that he may be able to read several words in thought- 
units at a glance. A word becomes part of the sight vocabulary only after 
it has been met a sufficient number of times so that it can be recognized im- 
mediately. For some words, only few repetitions are needed; for other 
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words, many repetitions with provision for spaced review of the words 
are necessary. The rapidity with which a child can build sight vocabulary 
depends, in no small measure, upon the word-recognition skills he employs. 
If he depends on small word-parts, his growth in sight vocabulary will be 
slow. If, on the other hand, he develops the ability to recognize large word- 
elements, his growth in sight vocabulary will be more rapid. In this latter 
approach, he will, with a minimum of study, be better able to associate 
meaning with the word. 

The child gradually increases his sight vocabulary until, for the mature 
reader, words recognized at a glance have become legion. The mature 
reader only infrequently meets words that he is required to identify by 
analyzing them. Of course it must be realized that the mature reader not 
only has a tremendous sight vocabulary, but also has learned to use the 
meaning of the passage as an aid to rapid recognition of words. 

In order to get an accurate picture of teaching the skills needed to 
recognize words independently, it is necessary to discuss word-meanings 
and methods of building a meaning vocabulary. This chapter will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the development of word-meanings; the next two 
chapters, to the development of skill in word-recognition, 

The amount of meaning vocabulary a child develops also is highly related 
to his comprehension abilities. It is obvious that a reader cannot understand 
a sentence or a paragraph if he does not know the meanings of the words 
of which they are composed. The expansion of meaning vocabulary, there- 
fore, becomes one of the important contributors to growth in comprehen- 
sion. The ability to associate appropriate meanings with printed symbols is 
essential to reading growth of all kinds. Its development is especially related 
to successful achievement both in the area of word-recognition and in the 
area of comprehension. It is important, therefore, to consider at this time 
the characteristics of meaning vocabulary and the teaching techniques used 
in fostering the development of meaning vocabulary. 


THREE PHASES OF WORD-MEANINGS 


Meaning backgrounds, including meanings of words, are basic to reading. 
Let us examine the background of understanding of a particular child who 
was reading a passage in which she met for the first time the word magnolia. 


Sally lives in a Southern city, There is a magnolia tree in the front yard of 
her home that reaches up far beyond the window of her room. In the spring when 
the tree is in full bloom, her room is scented with the fragrance of its flowers. In 
the past two springs, from the window of her room Sally has picked a bloom, 
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which she has taken to her mother to be put in the pretty bowl of which her 
mother is so proud and careful. And then, for several days, the whole family have 
enjoyed their meals more because of the beauty of the flower centerpiece that 


Sally provided them. Sally has come to love the magnolia flower above all others 


because of its large petals that are so soft and white against the green of the leaves. — 


This little girl easily recognized the word magnolia from the context of the 
passage as being the name of the tree and flower that she likes so well. It 
is probable that one exposure to the word sufficed for Sally to forever 
after be able to interpret the printed symbol magnolia instantly at sight. Not — 
only was the recognition of the printed symbol easily learned, but also she 
will bring to any passage about a magnolia a deep and fine appreciation, 
albeit possibly a somewhat prejudiced one. 

‘Another child, with less background of understanding, may be able, when 


he sees magnolia in a passage, to get from the context that magnolia is the ~ 


name of a tree. However, he has never seen a magnolia tree, nor has he ` 
seen a picture of one, nor has he, for that matter, ever heard anyone mention 
a magnolia tree, Magnolia will have little meaning for him, for he bringsa 
limited understanding of that word to his reading. It might well be that this 
boy will have to have magnolia repeated many times in reading material 
before it becomes a symbol to which he can, at sight, instantly attach mean- 
ing. 5 
There are three phases of word-meaning which have an influence both 
upon an individual's effectiveness as a recognizer of words and as a reader 
and upon the interpretations and inferences he makes while reading. These 
are simple-meaning association, extensiveness of meaning, and depth of 
vividness of meaning. 


Simple-Meaning Association. 


In order to understand simple-meaning association, it might be helpful to a 
observe the efforts of three first-grade pupils who are learning to read the 5 
word cat, A meaning must be associated with this word if the reading is — 


to be more than mere verbalization. It is interesting to note that on hearing 


the word cat each child will get a different picture. One child’s cat might be 
a gray house cat; another's might be yellow; while a third cat might bea 1 
black-and-white gingham cat with red bow, tinkling bell, and button eyes. 


Any of these various meaning associations would probably suffice for the 


mere recognition of the printed word. Each child associated his own mean- — 
ing with the word cat. 
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Extensiveness of Meaning. 


Extensiveness of meaning for an individual is the number of connotations 
a word has for him. In order to get a more generalized concept of the word 
cat, the child will have to establish many meaning-backgrounds. This 
process of learning the word continues throughout the life of the individual. 
Cat has many meanings. To the hunter or naturalist, it means a family of 
animals including the domesticated cat, tiger, lion, leopard, puma, cheetah, 
lynx, to say nothing of the lowly bobcat. To the sailor, cat might give the 
added meanings of a type of sailboat and a strong tackle used to hoist an 
anchor to the cathead of a ship. To the sportsman, cat may, in addition, 
imply a type of baseball and other games and equipment used in playing 
them. To the historian, cat has an added meaning—a whip made of rope or 
leather. 

It can be seen from this incomplete list that even the simplest words have 
many distinct meanings. Part of the development of word-meanings, is 
therefore, the extensiveness of meanings that words have. 


Depth or Vividness of Meaning. 


Meaning-background has a third phase of development—the depth or 
vividness of understanding and appreciation. While two individuals may 
both recognize that the word cat may mean lion, the hunter who has 
bearded a lion in his den will be likely to bring to the meaning of cat a 
more vivid impression than will the individual who has had no such ex- 
perience. It is possible that the hunter who has actually been confronted by 
a lion will think lion when he reads cat because of the vividness of the ex- 
perience. 

The young child who has had many experiences with house cats will bring 
a deeper and different understanding to the learning of cat than will the 
child whose experience has been limited to a toy cat. Of course, the child 
whose only experience with cat has been that of playing with a toy cat will 
be better prepared for the reading than will a child whose experience back- 
ground is even more limited. 

Furthermore, there are different types of appreciation. The child who has 
had and loved a toy cat may have a different sort of appreciation of cat 
from that of the child who has had the experience of pulling a live cat by 
the tail and has suffered the consequences. It is difficult to say which would 
have the deeper and most lasting impression. These two children are apt 
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to bring to the reading of the word cat quite different generalized back- 
grounds. One child might infer that all cats are objects that he can play 
with in any fashion without any reaction on the part of the cat; the other 
might bring the generalized inference that it is hazardous to play with any 
cat (21). 
In summary, the three phases of meaning are thus seen to be: 
1, Simple-meaning association. 
The individual is able to attach a meaning to a printed symbol. 
2, Extensiveness of meanings. 
The individual is able to associate two or more distinct meanings with 
a printed symbol. Discussing extensiveness of meanings, Gates and his 
collaborators (81) say: 


The meaning of a word changes with its context, Consider, as an illustration, 
the various meanings of “run” in the following sentences: 

You have a run in your stocking. 

This train runs from Chicago to Minneapolis. 

The vine runs up the house. 

This well runs dry in summer. 

The child’s nose runs. 

The color in this cloth runs when it is washed. 

Never run into trouble. 

The words of an old song run through my head. 

To run a horse is inhuman. 

He made a good run for Congress. 

The run in the hills was full of water. 

The run of events is clear. 

We had a run of good luck. 

This farm has a cattle run through the fields to the pasture. 

There are many other senses in which the word “run” is used. It is said to have 
over a hundred meanings. Which one it signifies in a specific case is determined 
by the context. 


3, Depth or vividness of meanings. 

The individual is able to make use of deeper and finer appreciations 
and broader concepts and generalizations in interpreting a symbol. 

It must be recognized that these phases are not discrete but overlap both 
in their importance and in their development. The teaching of vocabulary 
entails more than merely teaching the child to recognize words. It comprises, 
in addition to recognition, both enriching new words and extending their 
meanings. Strang, McCullough, and Traxler (162) say that the further the 
meaning of a word is from its usual meaning the more difficult it is to under- 
stand, There are programs of reading-instruction (71, 165) so narrowly 
conceived that reading ability is considered to be comprised only of estab- 
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lishing word-recognition techniques that enable the youngsters to orally say 
the words, These programs make little or no provision for teaching reading 
as a thought-getting process, 


DIFFERENCES IN WORD-KNOWLEDGE BACKGROUNDS 


Let us examine the background of word-knowledge of several third-grade 
children who are in the group that is getting ready to read some material 
on airplanes in their basal readers. 

Mary approaches the reading with a well-developed interest in reading 
about airplanes, The most exciting experience of her nine years of life was 
the jet plane trip that she took from New York to Los Angeles. Mary and her 
mother boarded the airplane one summer morning. Soon they were high 
above the clouds, Before long a lunch was served. A few hours later the 
captain announced over the loudspeaker that the airplane was about to land 
in Los Angeles, Mary and her mother were met by her grandparents and 
driven to their home. Mary had time to play a long while before she was 
called for dinner, Breakfast at her home in New York City, lunch on the 
jet plane, and dinner at the home of her grandparents in Los Angeles! Mary's 
trip across the United States by air had been so thrilling an experience that 
she was stimulated to learn as much as she could about airplanes, Since 
summer she has read many stories and other materials, too, about the 
general topic of travel by air. Mary has a large vocabulary, both speaking 
and reading, on the subject of airplanes, that she has acquired as a result 
of firsthand experiences with jet planes and from reading widely about them, 
She is so well prepared to read the material in the basal reader that it is 
doubtful if there is one word about airplanes in the passage that is not 
familiar to her. 

Jim, too, has an excellent background of understanding of words that he 
will encounter as he reads about the new topic. However, he will see some 
of those words for the first time, although he uses them in his speaking 
vocabulary, Jim’s father works in an airplane factory. Jim has heard his 
father “talk shop” so often that he knows a great deal about the different 
types of “ships” and how and of what they are constructed. One day his 
father took Jim through the huge manufacturing plant. Jim learned even 
more about airplanes, This firsthand experience increased his background 
of understanding. Jim approaches the new topic with a real interest and 
an excellent knowledge of the meanings of the words, but with a poor 
recognition vocabulary. However, on this topic he is likely to learn the new 
words easily. 
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Frank, too, has a splendid background of meaning for reading material 
dealing with airplanes. He and his brother have built several model airplanes 
of their own. Frank has read the directions about how to construct air- 
planes and has successfully carried out the instructions. Both his speaking 
and recognition vocabularies in the general subject-matter field of air- 
plane construction are relatively large and accurate. These firsthand and 
reading experiences have prepared Frank to recognize instantly at sight 
the vocabulary of the new material. 

Sally has seen airplanes in the air, and has, of course, seen many pictures 
of airplanes in newspapers and magazines. She even had a toy airplane 
when she was younger. However, she has no real interest in reading about 
airplanes, and she has a meager background of word-knowledge on that 
subject. Even though she is a relatively good reader, has a broad general 
vocabulary, and has a good repertory of word-recognition techniques, she 
is poorly prepared to read propeller, elevator, aileron, and other such words, 
with understanding. 

Others of the children in the group who are to read about airplanes are 
quite as differently prepared to do so as are the children just described. 
Some have had pertinent firsthand experiences that will enable them to 
approach the reading with a good background of word-knowledge; others 
have, as a result of reading on the topic, a relatively good understanding of 
the words which they are to meet; and for others, various types of vicarious 
experiences have broadened their backgrounds of understanding. Knowl- 
edge of the specific vocabulary will have to be built for the children. 
Because many children have special interests in the topic and because they 
have had such varied experiences, the teacher plans to have several dis- 
cussions in order that all the children may benefit from the firsthand ex- 
periences of some. 


GENERAL TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


The discussion thus far indicates that the development of meaning 
vocabulary is continuous and ever-present. Every experience that a child 
has had contributes in some measure to the enlargement of his background 
of understanding. 


Firsthand Experiences. 


All firsthand experiences which the child has offer many opportunities 
for building backgrounds for the understanding of words. Such firsthand 
experiences include all the experiences that the child has both in and out 
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of school. He takes trips—he goes to the zoo, on a picnic, to a farm—and he 
learns the meanings of new words. He participates in games and in sports; 
he constructs things; and as he performs these activities, he learns new 
words, The child helps paint a mural or helps plant a flower or a vegetable 
garden; and as he does so he builds backgrounds of understanding which 
enable him to learn new words. He goes swimming at a lake or at the 
seashore; he goes to Sunday school; and he adds to his vocabulary. 

The elementary-school teacher should encourage, establish, and co- 
operate with enterprises which provide firsthand experiences for the children 
in his class. He should use the wide variety of experiences the children have 
outside the school. Children are in school only five or six hours a day. In 
the hours outside school, they have countless experiences that result in 
vocabulary growth. The teacher is inclined to disregard the educational 
significance of the experiences the children have outside the classroom. He 
should take into consideration the resources of the homes and of the com- 
munity to capitalize upon the many learning opportunities related directly 
or indirectly to the work of the class. 

It is often erroneously assumed that firsthand experiences will guarantee 
the development of word-meanings. Just as reading is meaningful to the 
extent that the child has developed readiness, so, firsthand experiences have 
meaning to the extent that the child is ready for them; that is, to the extent 
that he has requisite backgrounds to benefit from the experiences. In ad- 
dition, the child must be an energetic agent in the enterprise, which he will 
be if the enterprise is important to him. Word-meanings must be identified 
with the actions, objects, and concepts of the experiences and must be 
actively used in discussion. It is through pooling concepts and word-mean- 
ings in discussion that firsthand experiences may have their greatest fruit- 
fulness as a vocabulary-building medium. 

Even a child of two or three years of age can solve problems, can perform 
experiments, can build vocabulary. Long before school years, the child has 
been concerned with developing concepts about his experiences and 
associating these meanings with spoken symbols: 


r hands aid them in the discovery of a wealth of mean- 
ings. The fitting of names to things becomes an intellectual adventure. Sensitive 
ears delight in sounds which invite repetition and encourage free experimentation 
with language as a medium. Out of their world of familiar sights, sounds, smells, 
and objects large and small, children establish a variety of relationships through 
enumeration of sounds, objects, names of persons and repetition of rhythmic 


phrases [114].1 


1From Told Under the Blue Umbrella (New York: Macmillan, 1945). Reprinted by 
permission. 


Inquiring eyes and eage 
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Opportunities should be made for the children to have many experiences. 
Discussions, in which the children have many chances to use the new 
words, should follow and precede, for that matter, firsthand experiences. 
In such ways new words and new meanings of words may easily be gained 
by the child. 


Wide Reading. 


Another way in which word-meanings may be built is through wide 
reading. In the preprimer and primer days of a controlled vocabulary of 
approximately two hundred words,” there is little opportunity for the child 
to develop meaning vocabulary through his own wide reading. The teacher 
overcomes this difficulty by reading orally. He reads aloud to the children 
not only the stories and factual materials related to the topics of the basal 
readers but also many of the fine stories that are known to be of interest 
to children. Through discussion of the pictures and talking about the stories, 
the children are led to make the new words part of their oral vocabularies. 

It is not long until the primary child can begin to do what is for him wide 
reading. He can read widely in material at his reading level. Thus, he can 
precede and follow up a firsthand experience with reading that gives more 
meaning to the experience. In this way, too, vocabulary may be built. But 
in the primary grades, and in fact even beyond those grades, much of the 
enrichment of vocabularies will continue to come from selections read to the 
children by the teacher. In the intermediate grades, as the children become 
more mature readers, an ever-increasing amount of meaning vocabulary is 
developed by the reading that the children themselves do. 


Audio-visual Aids. 


Clear, precise, and extensive meanings of words can also be built by the 
use of audio-visual aids. Experiences such as listening to the radio, watching 
television, seeing motion pictures, filmstrips, models, and the like, help build 
backgrounds of word-meanings. In using these vicarious aids to building 
word-meanings, the teacher should recognize that vocabularies are built to 
the extent that these aids are used properly. It is inefficient merely to present 
such experiences without first preparing the children for them and without 
following the presentation with discussion. The preparatory work should set 
purposes for viewing or listening. These purposes should include the concept 


1%n four widely used series of readers, for example, the number of words introduced 
in preprimer and primer material is 158, 189, 219, and 229. 
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that vocabulary growth is one of the outcomes of the experience, The pre- 
paratory work should also indicate the way in which the audio-visual-aid + 
material may best be studied. During the discussion that follows the presenta- 
tion, the children should be encouraged to use the new vocabulary and even 
to explain the meanings of the terms that were used. 

In fact, the fundamental steps in teaching a reading selection, described 
above, could well be used in teaching audio-visual-aid material. It is 
obvious that whenever possible the teacher should preview the aid material 
in order to prepare for its use in the classroom. 


SYSTEMATIC TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


The meaning vocabulary of children is so important that it is essential to 
include in the reading program a systematic study of words in addition to 
the more general teaching discussed above. Such systematic teaching is 
designed to develop in the children the habit of attending to words and to 
give them techniques which enable them to derive more precise meanings 
of the words they encounter in their reading. The techniques to be taught 
include the use of context clues to meaning, the use of authors’ definitions, 
the use of structural aids to meaning, the use of the dictionary as well as 
exercises designed to encourage the child to sense meaning relationships 
through noting synonyms and antonyms, descriptive words, figures of speech, 
and symbolic expression. 


Context Clues to Meaning. 


The over-all sense of a sentence conveys the precise meanings of the words 
that make up the sentence. Continued growth in meaning vocabulary is 
encouraged by giving instruction in using context as a way of deriving more 
exact and precise word-meanings. McCullough (117) and Artley (6) give 
suggestions for guiding the development of word-meanings by the use of 
context. 

Exercises such as the following, in which the meaning of each of the 
italicized words can be derived from the context in which it occurs, illustrate 
materials helpful in giving instruction in the use of context clues to meaning. 


1. The train made so much noise that the boy did not hear his mother call. 
2. When John heard the band and saw the elephants he knew the parade had 


started. 
3. The river was diverted from its main channel and flowed instead through 


the new canal, 
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Multiple-choice exercises, such as the following, teach the child to use 
context as an aid to word-meaning. 
Underline the word that best completes the sentence: 


The boy heard the lion 
bray roar chirp 


The following exercise, using context to develop word-meaning, em- 
phasizes extensiveness of meaning. Here the child is expected to choose the 
appropriate word to satisfy the two completion sentences: 


Underline the one word that best completes both of the sentences: 

The elephant had a long 

The tree had a thick 

bark trunk tail 

Many similar exercises are to be found in workbooks. The teacher can lead 

the children to locate sentences in the material they are reading that give 

them meanings to a specific word or a new meaning of a known word, The 

purpose of these exercises is to teach the child the habit of noting cues to 

meaning. Other suggested exercises can be found in Dawson and Bamman 
(53), Durrell (62), Harris (86), and Russell and Karp (144). 


Authors’ Definitions. 


Another aid to giving specific training in word-meanings is to encourage 
the child to note the definitions of words furnished by authors. The author 
has the responsibility for indicating the meanings of new words he uses that 
he assumes to be unfamiliar to his readers. As a result, written material 
abounds in authors’ definitions. The two sentences above indicate the mean- 
ing of the phrase authors’ definitions. The teacher can locate definitions in 
the materials the children are reading and he can have the children find the 
sentence or sentences that tell them what specific words mean. For example, 
the teacher might have the children find the following two sentences, which 
define the meaning of a half-face camp, in a reader: 


‘The front of the shelter was left open. That was why it was called a half-face 
camp, 
The teacher can develop exercises wherein a sentence defines a word, 
Sentences such as the following are illustrative. 


1. The monoplane, an airplane with a single wing, can fly at great speed. 
2, Venus, a planet, was seen in the early morning. 
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Structural Aids to Meaning. 


There are a number of structural aids to meaning. The children should 
systematically be taught to recognize them and to use them in understanding 
words. Among the more common, for which exercises are provided in work- 
books, are prefixes, suffixes, variant endings changing the meanings of root 
words, known words in compound words. It goes without saying that as 
the children encounter affixed words in their readers, in presenting these 
words the teacher should indicate how the added prefix, suffix, or variant 
ending has altered the meaning of the root word. 

Training in structural aids to meaning should be given in contextual situa- 
tions such as are illustrated in the following exercises: 


The prefix un can mean (a) not, (b) opposite action, 
or (c) something was removed. Show which meaning 
is implied by putting the appropriate letter 
before each sentence. 

1. The boy untied the horse. 

_____ 2, The man was unkind to the horse. 

—— 3. The rider was unhorsed. 


Complete the following sentences: 


1. A snowball is a ball made of 
2. A steamboat is a boat run by 
3. A flowerpot is a pot for 
4, A fireplace is a place to have a 


Dictionary Aids to Meaning. 


Even in the very early lessons children may be taught to use dictionaries 
and other like reference aids to word meaning, In the primary grades this 
instruction is usually limited to the use of picture dictionaries. In the 
intermediate grades systematic instruction is given in the use of dictionary 
work as a basic study skill. The word-meaning use of the dictionary will be 
discussed at this time; the general use of the dictionary is treated more 
completely in Chapter XII. 

An effective exercise to develop extensiveness of meaning is to have the 
children determine which of several definitions given for a word applies 
to the use of that word found within a particular sentence. This can be done 
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either in connection with regular reading material or in exercises similar to 
the ones given below: 


Read the definitions at the left. Then number the 
sentences at the right to show which definitions 
they fit. The sentence which fits definition 1 
for lace, for example, will be numbered 1. 


lace (las) 1. an open weaving or net The lady had a lace shawl. 

of fine thread. 2. a cord or string for ______The lace on his shoe was broken. 
pulling or holding together. 3. put laces “at 
through. 


~He had to lace his shoe again. 


Using your dictionary (picture or word) decide which meaning given fits the 
underlined word in the sentences. Write the number of the meaning, as given in 
the dictionary, on the line in front of each sentence. 

The fly in the house was big. 

The girl acted in a play. 

I saw the airplane fly out of sight. 
The boy made a run in the ballgame. 
——— We will play a new game. 

Let us run home before it rains. 


Noting Meaning Relationships. 


There are many types of exercises available to the teacher to enable 
instruction to be given in noting such meaning relationships as antonyms 
and synonyms, figures of speech, symbolic expression, and descriptive words. 
The teacher will find exercises utilizing selections that have been previously 
studied exceptionally effective in developing these abilities. Illustrative 
are the following: ` 


If the words mean the same thing or nearly the same thing, put an S in front 
of them. If they mean opposite things, put O. 


rear—front thick—thin 
—____ tugged-hauled shallow—deep 
ranch-farm ——_— fast-rapid 


Have the children skim through a selection to find descriptive words or phrases 
that caused them to see, hear, taste, sense odor, or feel, as: 

the shivering aspen 

the roaring river 

the sweet-scented pines 

the luscious berries 

the soft moss 
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Have the children select the word that gives the most vivid picture in multiple- 
choice and completion exercises, such as: 
flowing 
The moving tide carried the log away. 
surging 


The spring gushed over the rock in ___. 
torrents haste volume 


Find the word from the list below to complete each of the following sentences: 


The water made a sound, 

The breaking branch made a sound, 
The bells made a sound. 

The train whistle made a sound. 


cracking gurgling shrill musical 


Have the children tell the meaning of words in figures of speech, as: 


school of fish 
weight on the hoof 
go ahead and buck 


Haye the children explain the author's intended meaning of words in phrases, as: 


as straight as a pine 

as cold as ice 

sweating with concentration 
a great appetite for life 


The illustrative examples given above of systematic ways in which to 
develop the habit of attending to words and techniques for deriving word- 
meanings are by no means inclusive. They illustrate that all exercises 
designed to develop word-meanings must be in contextual situations. They 
also indicate that there is a place for the concentrated study of words and 
their meanings from the very first days of reading-instruction on up through 
the reading program. 

It must be remembered that activities involving the preparation of il- 
lustrations, friezes, or other displays, and those involving dramatizing or 
writing, encourage the systematic inspection of word-meanings, especially 
in their sensory and descriptive aspects. 


SUMMARY 


The child enters the reading program with relatively large listening and 
speaking vocabularies; his reading and writing vocabularies are practically 
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nonexistent. Because a child knows one or more meanings of a word when 
he hears it spoken does not mean at all that he will be able to recognize 
the word in print. In the early experiences in reading, careful control of the 
reading vocabulary and the particular concepts of the words introduced is 
imperative. This does not mean that language development need be or should 
be curtailed. 

General development of vocabulary knowledge is provided by wide 
reading by the teacher, by attention to words and their meanings by the 
children and teacher, by class discussions, by firsthand experiences, and by 
use of audio-visual aids to learning. 

Specific development of vocabulary knowledge, especially knowledge of 
those words and word-meanings to be used in basal-reading work, is 
fostered by exercises designed to get the word-meaning from context; by 
means of authors’ definitions; through structural aids to meaning, including 
affixed words and compound words; by use of dictionary and other 
reference aids to word-meaning; by noting meaning relationships, including 
antonyms, synonyms, figures of speech, symoblic expression, and descriptive 
words. These aids to vocabulary development enable the child to attach 
meaning to the written symbol, to develop extensiveness of meaning, and 
to gain depth and vividness of word-meaning. They also develop techniques 
for independently building meaning vocabulary. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Developing Word Recognition— 
Word Analysis Techniques 


THE MEANING OF WORD-RECOGNITION 


Instruction in word-recognition teaches the child to do three interrelated 
tasks, He must develop a flexible set of skills that will enable him to work 
out the identification of new words independently. He must become skilled 
in recognizing partially known words with a minimum of analysis. And he 
must recognize known words rapidly without analysis but with a quick 
visual inspection. 

This chapter and the next are devoted to teaching the development of 
word-identification and word-recognition techniques. These chapters do not 
deal with the development of word-meanings nor with the habit of as- 
sociating meanings with the printed symbols, although these, of necessity, 
must always be present in experiences designed to develop skill in identifying 
new words since there is little point in working out the pronunciation of a 
word or its visual identification unless meaning is associated with it. Further, 
these chapters do not deal directly with building sight vocabulary, although 
the ultimate goal of identifying words is that they be recognized instantly 
at sight. Techniques of word-recognition should be taught in ways that make 
any given word become part of the sight vocabulary as quickly as possible 
and so that meaning is always associated with the word. 


As indicated in Bond and Tinker (25), word-identification and word- 
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recognition are two interrelated features of word-perception. The first 
of a new word involves identification of the printed symbol in 
terms of its sight, sound, and meaning. Further contacts with the word 
develop recognition. The development of word-recognition, as here used, 
implies identification as the first step in the process, carried through sub- 
sequent recognitions until the printed symbol finally is grasped at a glance 
and becomes a sight-word. 
The development of meaning clues to recognition and the development 
of word-analysis techniques will be discussed in this chapter under the 
headings: 


Meaning clues to words 
1, Expectancy of words and concepts 
2. Context clues 

Word techniques 

1. Visual analysis of words 

2. Syllabification 

3, Knowledge of word elements 

4. Word synthesis, 


The development of visual perception techniques will be considered in the 
chapter to follow. 


Meaning Clues to Words. 


A quick, efficient technique used in recognizing an unfamiliar or partially 
familiar word is anticipating the word from the meaning of the phrase, 
sentence, or passage (151), of which the word is a part. Before school en- 
trance, the child has added many words to his speaking vocabulary by 
using the meaning of a sentence as a clue to the meaning of a word. With 
expert help, this technique of word-building could transfer from the spoken 
language to the reading setting. The reader, as he gains in reading compre- 
hension ability, depends more and more upon context to help him recognize 
a word or infer the correct meaning of words in passages he is reading. 


1, Expectancy of words and concepts. 

In approaching any reading situation, the more mature the reader is the 
more he anticipates the words and concepts that he meets in a particular 
passage on a specific subject. It is evident that when a person is reading in 
a well-known field, one in which he is very familiar with the terminology, he 
recognizes the words and concepts much more rapidly than he does in a 
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less known field, not only because of his familiarity with the words and 
concepts of the well-known field, but also because he expects to meet them 
in the discussion of its topics, It is equally evident that a person who is at 
home in several reading situations anticipates the words and concepts that 
he will meet in any of those fields and is enabled, thereby, to recognize the 
words more automatically, 

Many a person has encountered a similar experience when he has met an 
old acquaintance in a city far removed from the one in which his friend lives, 
Upon seeing the acquaintance down the block, the person might think, 
“That looks like Mary, but really it cannot be, Mary is back home. Therefore, 
I shall have to look more closely.” If the person were back in the town where 
he knew Mary lived, there would be no question in his mind; he would not 
have to wait until his friend came nearer, he would not have to inspect more 
closely. He would merely think, “Here comes Mary.” Upon recognizing his 
old acquaintance, Mary, upon the street in the different city, the person 
might think, “Had I know she was in town, I would have recognized her 
instantly.” 

So it is with words. A person reading in a given Beld, or on a given topic, 
anticipates, to a degree, the words that he meets, is prepared to meet them, 
and thereby is the more able to recognize them instantaneously, Such 
anticipation is a great aid to rapid recognition of words. Take the illustration 
of a child who is reading about the adventures of a boy on a farm. He is 
likely to anticipate the words that will be introduced, and he will thereby 
be prepared to recognize them within the context of the material, The story 
tells us that Jack is visiting on his uncle's farm, Jack's uncle has two cows, 
Bossio and Gal, The story goes on as follows; 


One day Jack walked into the bam. 


the Sibi vey aeeeen eee EE ee a mks s 
to inspect it carefully, just as if he were on in 

barn. He would go to the first stall. There he would soe what he expected 
to sco—Bessie eating hay. Naturally, he would assume from the general 
situation that upon looking in the second stall he would see Gal. He would 
be startled at secing a yak in the stall eating hay. In fact, he would have 
to look carefully and inspect the animal closely, in order to identify it in 
so unexpected a situation. If Jacks uncle had had a farm in Tibet, the 
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presence of a yak would have fitted into the general content perfectly well 
and the child might easily have recognized the word yak at a single glance. 

At another time Jack might be making a trip to a zoo. A child reading 
about the trip might read the following: 


Jack went to the zoo one day. 

He walked into one of the buildings. 
He heard something eating hay. 
Jack looked in the first stall. 

A gnu was eating her morning hay. 
Then Jack looked in the second stall. 
There he saw a yak. 


The child would not be startled. If he were familiar with the words gnu 
and yak, he would not look at either word twice, but would go right on 
with the reading of the passage, because the words gnu and yak would be 
in a total situation that was reasonable and to be expected. In fact, the 
child, if he were familiar with the animals of a zoo, might have anticipated 
that he would encounter gnu and yak in a story about a trip to a zoo. 

Not only does the general subject-matter area within which the person 
is reading enable him to anticipate and thereby to quickly recognize words 
that are likely to be encountered, but also the general subject-matter area also 
enables the reader to anticipate the correct meaning to attach to the word 
that is quickly recognized. Suppose the reader is reading about a biology 
experiment with bacteria, Within the material is the word culture. The 
reader immediately recognizes culture and knows that it means a cultivation 
of bacteria in prepared-nutrient media. On the other hand, the same person, 
reading about primitive people in the field of the social studies, would 
anticipate meeting culture and would think of culture as meaning a particular 
stage of advancement in civilization, as primitive culture, or Roman culture. 

The ability to anticipate words from the general subject-matter field in 
which the reading is done, and thereby be the more able to recognize them, 
may be developed by purposeful reading. In purposeful reading, the field 
is well defined and is based on some introductory general reading which 
tends to clarify the field and to give the child an idea of what is to be 
discussed. 

Another method of enabling children to learn to anticipate words while 
reading within a given subject-matter field or about a specific situation is 
to have them name beforehand the words that they might expect to read 
in a specific passage. This is one of the ways by which good teachers build 
the background for reading a passage. Suppose the children are to read of 
a trip to a flour-milling plant. The teacher would be apt to say, “What do you 
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think you will see at this plant where flour is made?” Or, again, as in the 
above illustrations, the teacher might say, “What animals do you expect to 
read about in the story ‘A Trip to the Zoo?” Or, “What do you think Jack 
will see on his trip to his uncle’s farm?” In this fashion, the teacher builds 
backgrounds of word-knowledge, and at the same time he prepares the 
children to anticipate the presence in the passage of the vocabulary of the 
general subject-matter area. 

The teacher may wish to prepare exercises specifically designed to develop 
the use of expectancy clues, as: 

Mark in the spaces provided the words you expect to read in a story about 

the Farm F and those you expect to read in material about the Woods W, 


chicken 
fox 


goat 
beaver 


cow bear 
deer Se pig 


Mark with an S the phrases you would expect to find in material dealing with 
making maple sugar. 


the snow-covered ground 2 hot summer day 
—— tapping the tree frying the eggs 
—__— cutting the tree ——— boiling the sap 


Probably one of the greatest uses of expectancy of words and concepts is 
found in the preprimer days where the child is led to expect words by means 
of picture clues. The pictures are discussed, the names of characters iden- 
tified, and the action interpreted. In this way, the children know that they 
are going to read about certain people, animals, or objects and they have 
a good basis for anticipating some of the action words. This is truly develop- 
ing expectancy at this level. 


2. Context clues. 


The use of context clues is one of the most important, if not the most 
important, means of recognition. The effective adult reader probably uses 
this method every time he employs any of the others except when recognizing 
words in isolated lists of unrelated words. It is a rapid sort of recognition 
technique in which the meaning of the word is sometimes derived completely 
from its setting. For example, in the sentence 

Tom climbed to the —— of the tree. 
it is not difficult for the child to get from the context that the word he does 
not recognize is top. The Funk and Wagnall Unabridged Dictionary con- 


tains approximately 450,000 words. Of these words; less than ten might 
reasonably fit the content in this sentence. The task is thereby made easier. 
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The use of context clues has another and equally or more important con- 
tribution to make to word-recognition. Its use checks on the accuracy of all 
of the other techniques that are used. In the example given in the paragraph 
above, if the word top had been reversed and recognized as pot, the child 
would reject this recognition and reinspect the word to arrive at a recognition 
that would fit the context of the sentence. 

Context clues are practically always used in combination with other 
methods of word recognition, for example: 


The man got in his and drove to town. 


It would take but a rapid glance at the word to tell whether it was a wagon 
or an automobile in which the man had journeyed to town. In this case the 
` context, supplemented by the rapid glance at the general shape of the word, 
enables the child to recognize it. 

In all probability, context clues should be used in the recognition of every 
word that is in a meaningful setting. Instead of having to recognize the word 
from the total of words in the English language, the use of context clues 
limits the choice of words to the few that would fit the meaning of the 
passage being read. This fact enables the reader to use only those other 
analytical techniques which are necessary to distinguish this word from 
other reasonable words. In addition, the use of context clues materially 
affects the accuracy of recognition since these clues allow immediate detec- 
tion of errors by the reader. As the reader becomes more and more pro- 
ficient, he makes an increasing use of context clues. 

The effective use of context clues is developed, in the first place, through 
having the child read meaningful material from the start. There was a time 
when beginning reading-materials for children consisted of isolated letters 
of the alphabet and isolated words. Now, however, children work with 
meaningful materials from the outset, and it is recommended that work with 
new words be done in meaningful content. In other words, the child should 
recognize words in the actual process of reading meaningful material. 

The effectiveness of using meanings to find out what a word is should be 
pointed out to the child, and he should be shown how meanings help him 


to recognize words. The teacher frequently may ask, when the child is in — 


difficulty, “What word do you think would fit into the meaning of the 
sentence?” When there is an erroneous answer, the teacher might say, “Yes, 
that word fits the meaning, but does it start with the same sound as the 
word in the sentence?” This forces the child to use the context clue in as- 
sociation with another recognition technique. 

There are specific exercises, too, that are helpful in teaching the child to 
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use the context to give him a clue as to what a new or partially familiar word 
is, Completion exercises—a key word of a sentence is left out; the word is 
supplied by the child—give experience in using the context to recognize 
an unknown word, In such exercises, the child need not write down the word, 
but merely read the sentences, filling in the words mentally as he goes along. 
An illustration of such an exercise is: 


Jim caught the ball. 
He _____ the ball to father. 
—— caught the ball. 


Then father let the dog with it. 


Multiple-choice exercises provide experience with this technique too. In 
such exercises the child selects from a group of words the one that gives 
meaning to a sentence, 


Underline the word that best fits in the blank space. 

Jim caught the —. ball auto sound tree 

He it to father. jumped threw which 
Multiple-choice exercises using context plus the initial element of the word 
are helpful, as: 


Underline the word that best fits in the blank space. 


He will go to the beach for a sw—— swift farm swim 
The girl thr. the ball. threw jumped thrill 


Word-Analysis Techniques. 


There are many ways by which words are studied visually—whether it 
be to recognize familiar words or to identify new ones. The way by which 
the person recognizes a word depends in no small measure upon his 
maturity as a reader and his familiarity with the specific word being 
recognized. As the word becomes increasingly familiar to the reader, fewer 
clues need to be used in order to recognize it. As he becomes more mature 
in reading, he is able to group the letters together in larger word-parts and 
therefore does not have to analyze them into as many segments. Nonetheless, 
every reader depends upon visual inspection skills in word-recognition and 
upon flexibility in their use. (133, 159, 164). 

In order to become a good reader, certain analytical capabilities in word 
identification and in word recognition need to be taught. 

1. These capabilities include a group of techniques for visually analyzing 
words into usable segments. For example, the child must learn to separate 
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the word action into two parts ac tion. Any other analysis of this would be 
ineffective since the element tion must be recognized as a visual unit. 

For initial identification, the segments into which the words are analyzed 
must be ones which are easily recognizable and that aid in the pronunciation 
of the word. The child also must be taught the sounds that these recognition 
units represent for there is no need to separate the elements within a word 
unless the child knows the sounds that the elements represent. There is no 
benefit in separating tion unless the child knows the sound that tion rep- 
resents. As the reader becomes more familiar with word-elements he usually 
does not sound them out but employs instant visual recognition, 

2. The child must develop a whole repertory of knowledge of sounds of 
visual, structural, and phonetic elements. 

3. The child also must be taught to effectively synthesize these word-parts 
into word-wholes for smooth pronunciation and visual recognition. There 
would be little use in separating the word action into its two parts and in 
pronouncing those parts unless a synthesis of the parts could be easily ac- 
complished. The more mature reader usually recognizes and synthesizes 
the parts visually and instantaneously. 


1, Visual analysis of words. 


In the initial identification of a word the child usually needs to make a 
careful visual analysis of it (133) (159). In so doing, the child gives the word 
a thorough inspection from left to right, starting at the beginning of the word 
and going completely through to the end of it. Obviously, this takes con- 
siderably more time than would have been necessary if he could have 
grasped the word through clues derived from more rapid techniques. 

The frequency with which the child will have to resort to this time- 
consuming method depends upon his dexterity with the more rapid tech- 
niques, with the extensiveness of his sight vocabulary, with the difficulty of 
the material, and with his familiarity with the topic about which he is 
reading. 

Even when sounding words is necessary, the visual analysis is an inter- 
related part of the study of the word. The child must first separate the word 
into parts which, when sounded, help in the accurate pronunciation of the 
word. The child must then apply his knowledge of sounds of word-parts. 
Then he must synthesize the sounds into the word-whole. 

The ability to visually analyze words is developed over a long period of 
time in the reading program. Such training should start by having the child 


locate usable initial elements, progress to common endings, to compound , — 


words, root words, affixed words, and the like. Much of the training is given 
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during the introduction of new words in basal readers, at which time the 
teacher has the children carefully inspect the words and compare them with 
known words that have similar elements within them. If the new word, for 
example, is walk, the teacher will point out that the children know the 
initial sound for it is like the initial sound in want and that the final part 
of the word is like the ending of the word talk. Or, again, if the new word is 
wanted and the children already know the word want, the teacher would 
show the children that wanted really is a word they know with the variant 
ending ed added, which variant ending they had previously met. Or, if the 
new word is unworkable, the teacher would illustrate that the root word 
work is modified by the addition of a prefix and a suffix. This sort of word 
analysis takes place many times during the school day and at all levels of 
instruction. 

In addition to the instruction given at the time in which new words are 
presented, there are exercises designed to teach visual analysis of words. 
The following examples are a sample of types that have been proved suc- 
cessful. The teacher, well acquainted with teachers’ manuals and workbooks, 
will recognize these examples as being similar to those that are used in these 
materials to foster the development of skill in the visual analysis of words. 


1. Exercises emphasizing locating initial elements. 


Find all the words that both name animals and start with the same sound 


as come. 

catch cat horse 
cow chicken pig 
candy camel canary 


Draw a line around the right answer. 


‘Three boys were the ball. 
catching threading throwing 


2. Exercises emphasizing noting variant endings. 


walk 
The dog was walked down the street. 
walking 
The girl had _—— to town before. 
walking walked walks 
3. Exercises emphasizing isolating common endings. 


The horse soon became ——- 
same came tame flame 


4. Exercises emphasizing analyzing compound words, 


Make a new compound word to fill the blank from one little word in each of 
the two compound words, 


The mae came to the burning house. 

Find the two words in each word and how tell what 
two iey compound stato thoy 
steamboat firehouse sometime anywhere 

2. Syllabification. 


Another technique of visual analysis is syllabification (58). The child 
should be taught to analyze words into relatively large usable parts, for the 
larger the elements that can be isolated and recognized the more effective 
will be the visual analysis, The teaching of syllabification is a good means 
of getting the child to separate words into relatively large recognition-units, 
Of course, syllabification should not be resorted to when the word can be 
recognized through more rapid means, There is a danger in the teaching of 
syllabification that it may be overemphasized to the point that words which 
could be recognized at sight will be broken into syllables which will have 
to be recognized and then synthesized. Such overemphasis is unfortunate, 
Nevertheless, the technique of breaking words into their syllables should be 
taught, since it is effective in the recognition of many otherwise difficult 
words, Most reading authorities have emphasized the importance of various 
types of structural analysis including syllabification. 

One advantage of syllabification over other of the more detailed methods 
is that it breaks the word into relatively large elements, For example, the 
word immense is broken into only two parts—im mense. A second advantage 
is that often these parts are well-known smaller words. When this is the 
case, syllabification tends to reinforce the dependence upon the technique 
of known words within larger words. For example, dam age is separated 
into two usable words. A third advantage is that syllabification teaches the 
system which is used in the most usable book for word-recognition and 
word-pronunciation, namely, the dictionary. 

The teacher can help the children leam to analyze words into syllables 
by knowing or looking up the syllables in the dictionary and then demon- 
strating them to the children. When the teacher and the children are work- 
ing at the chalkboard with a word, the teacher may separate the word into 
syllables, thereby focusing attention upon the usefulness of 
Or, again, he may cover the later syllables and show the children the first 


syllable of the word. He may give the children lists of words, for cach of . 


O a a T a 77 


which they indicate the number of syllables. Or the children may mark off 
the syllables in a list of words, 

The teacher may prepare material in which difficult words are broken 
into their syllables as they are in the dictionary. The difficulty with this last 
method is that the child who could otherwise recognize a specific word at 


or sounding because it uses larger elements. 

ification also lessens the necessity for blending ability and gives loss chance 
for confusion than docs more piecemeal Many words that can- 
pot be recognized through the visual approach alone can be recognized 
through using a Syllabification is usually 
used as cither a visual or a sounding The person who is able 
to isolate these elements within a word tyllabification in either his 
visual or sounding study, Care should be taken in 

to insure that the child goes the word from left to 


A study by Bond indicates that at the third-grade level, the ability to 
recognize effectively the vimal, structural, and phonetic elements within 
*Cuy L Bond, empubliched study be progres 
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words is necessary for capability in word-recognition. This study also shows 
that the mere acquisition of these knowledges is in no way a guarantee 
that the child will be an able reader. This study also indicates that children 
among the poorest readers in the third grade had knowledges of phonetic, 
structural, and visual elements that covered the entire range from the best 
to the poorest performances in the population studied. The most able readers, 
however, all showed marked capability in the tasks designed to measure 
the knowledge of word-parts. It can be assumed from this study that such 
knowledges are extremely useful in reading if they are taught in a way that 
does not limit the development of other reading capabilities. 

The acquisition of these knowledges alone will not suffice to make the 
child an effective reader, as has been indicated also by Watkins (176). 
In addition, the child must develop the ability to locate these elements 
within words, to synthesize them. And, the able reader must develop a great 
number of words that he can recognize quickly without noting the detailed 
elements of which the words are composed. The larger the elements the child 
can use in recognizing words, and the more that he uses context and other 
meaning clues as an aid to word-recognition, the more fluent and meaning- 
ful will be his reading. It must be apparent, however, that often it is 
necessary for the child to separate words into smaller parts in order to 
identify them. The child, therefore, must master a knowledge of a vast 
number of structural, visual, and phonetic elements. 

There are many opportunities for the teacher to give the child experiences 
necessary for developing knowledge of important word-parts. The most 
effective way to teach word-elements is in connection with the other aspects 
of reading-instruction in the basal readers. Such training as finding simi- 
larities in known words, as talk, chalk, stalk, gives the child experience with 
the word-ending alk common in these words. When presenting a new word, 
the teacher is supposed not only to clarify the meaning of the word, but also 
to show the child the most efficient visual analysis of the word by comparing 
it with known words containing the element which is likely to cause 
difficulty. In this way, the child gets experience with the word-parts that 
will enable these parts to become a permanent part of the child’s reading 
equipment. 

The teacher can find samples of exercises suitable for direct instruction 
in developing visual, structural, and phonetic knowledges of word-parts in 
workbooks and manuals of basic readers, Exercises that accompany the 
basal reader have a distinct advantage over exercises not so closely related 
to the reader. These materials are written by authors who have a knowledge 
of the words that have been previously taught; therefore they know the 


ee 
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words that are familiar to the children. Authors use these known words in 
preparing material to teach the elements needed for the recognition of new 
words. These known words also are the ones included in the drill exercises. 
These words constitute the vocabulary that is used many times on succeeding 
pages of the basal reader, thereby affording the child further experience 
with the words and the elements within those words. 

The teacher, however, may find it necessary to prepare additional exercises 
emphasizing the word-parts that are causing the children within his class 
difficulty. In making such exercises, the teacher should be sure to use words 
that are rather familiar to the children and then to have them use the 
element introduced in the familiar word in the recognition of the new 
word. As nearly as possible, all exercises designed to develop knowledge of 
visual, structural, and phonetic elements of words should be taught in 
context rather than in isolation. It is important that once an element has 
been introduced in the reading program, it should get frequent, spaced 
repetition to insure that it will be learned. 

It is probable that in the development of a repertory of knowledges of 

word-parts, the need for systematic, organized instruction is greater than it 
is in any other phase of the reading program. Word-elements must be intro- 
duced gradually, they must be introduced in a reasonable sequence, the 
learning must be carefully controlled to avoid confusions, and there must be 
assurance of adequate experience with the elements to afford a reasonable 
chance that they become permanent acquisitions. Inasmuch as some chil- 
dren have greater capability than others in establishing knowledge of word- 
elements, the teacher must be constantly appraising the learnings that are 
taking place. It will be necessary for the teacher to supplement for some 
children the experiences that are sufficient for many children, 
_ All the exercises suggested above in the section dealing with improving 
visual analysis of words will also aid in acquiring knowledge of visual, 
structural, and phonetic elements. The words used in those exercises, as 
well as the words used in the exercises that follow, should be ones that haye 
been or will soon be introduced in the basic reading material the child is 
studying. Exercises such as the following have proved helpful in teaching 
important word elements. 


1. Exercises to teach initial consonants. 


Draw a line under the words that both name a food and start with the same 
sound as the name of the animal in the picture. 


(Picture of a cow) candy coal 
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Make a word naming an animal by putting the first letter of one of the words 
on the left in the blank space at the right. The first one is done for you. 


come _ horse cake tig 
hand — eer put — onkey 
door — ow did — amel 


2. Exercises to teach initial blends. 
Draw a line under the word that finishes the sentence and starts like the key 


word. 
stick stand 
The toy dog could run 
story ` 
Finish the word by adding the ending of one of the words below the sen- 
tence. 
The boy was str. “| 
sweet long cap 


3. Exercises to teach digraphs. 


Write in the blank space the word that begins with the same sound as the 
part that is underlined. 
Why is the paper ____? 
where dry white 


4, Word synthesis. 


The previous sections on word-recognition have indicated that in order 
to be independent in word-recognition the child must make efficient use of 
meaning clues; he must be able to visually locate within words, elements 
usable to word-recognition, and he must have developed a knowledge of 
these visual, structural, and phonetic parts of words. The child must also be 
able to rapidly synthesize the word-parts into whole words if identification 
and recognition are to be accomplished. The development of the ability to 
synthesize words progresses along with the establishment of other word- 
recognition skills. Most children at the start resort to auditory blending or 
fusion; that is, they say the parts of the words somewhat separately and 
then try to say the whole word as an unbroken entity. 

As the child matures in reading, he less frequently finds it necessary to 
sound out the parts and then reassemble them through pronunciation. An 
increasing percentage of times, he looks at the parts, identifies them, and 
visually synthesizes the words as he attaches the appropriate meanings to 
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them. As his silent reading becomes faster than his oral reading, he resorts 
considerably less often to auditory blending techniques. No doubt, part of 
the reading development which enables a child to read faster silently than 
orally is the transition from auditory blending to visual synthesis of words. 

Many children find this progression difficult to establish. In fact, some 
children find it difficult to auditorially blend words that they have previously 
separated into sound-components. These difficulties are frequently caused 
by somewhat faulty approaches to word-recognition in general. If, for 
example, a word is broken into too many parts, entailing piecemeal ob- 
servation of the word, the problem of blending becomes difficult. In fact, 
many children will have forgotten the initial sounds they have pronounced 
before they have come to the end of some of the longer words. Such over- 
analytical characteristics make even the auditory blending of words difficult 
and of course make visual synthesis impossible. Another type of instruction 
that causes difficulty in word-synthesis is too extreme a separation of the 
word-parts while they are pronounced, or even while they are visually 
studied, If the child, for example, says a word with prolonged gaps between 
each part he may find it difficult to reassemble the spoken pattern of the 
word for a continuous pronunciation. If the child must make too detailed a 
visual study of a part of a word he may find it difficult to recognize the word 
in its entirety. It, therefore, becomes apparent that some difficulties in 
synthesis are caused by insufficient knowledge of the word-parts. If due to 
lack of sufficient knowledge the child has to reflect for a considerable 
amount of time in order to recognize the word-elements, he will obviously 
have difficulty in synthesizing the word. 

Many times, the teacher, in pronouncing words being studied, makes an 
exaggerated separation of the word-parts. For some children, this practice 
tends to cause difficulty in auditory blending and may even carry over into 
difficulties in visual synthesis. 

Another cause of trouble in synthesizing words is the use of exercises that 
teach the word-parts as isolated drill. Under such circumstances, the child 
does not learn the word-elements in connection with real words and does 
not gain the needed practice in synthesizing the parts into word-wholes. One 
of the main reasons that children develop difficulties in word-synthesis is 
that too much emphasis has been placed on isolated drill. To avoid these 
difficulties, all of the skills in word-recognition should be taught in words 
rather than in isolation. 

Failure to use meaning clues in word-recognition is another cause of 
difficulty in synthesis. If the child anticipates a word in his contextual read- 
ing, the task of synthesizing the word is so greatly lessened that the child 
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either auditorially or visually synthesizes it with little difficulty. This fact 
gives another reason for teaching all of the word-recognition techniques in 
meaningful content rather than by isolated drill procedures. 

There is still another cause for difficulty in this area of word-recognition. 
Some children seem to lack capacity in blending ability. Such children 
find it difficult to recognize spoken words if the words are separated into 
parts. For example, there are children who cannot recognize the word 
paper if it is separated into the elements pa-per. The fact is that after the 
word has been so separated these children lack the ability to synthesize or 
fuse to such an extent that they will be unable to tell what word the examiner 
is saying if he again pronounces the word paper. In the case of such chil- 
dren, more dependence should be placed on visual recognition of words and 
use of context clues and large sight-elements than upon any method of 
detailed study of the words. Such a modification in method often helps 
these children establish reading capability in spite of a physiological limita- 
tion. Bond (20) has pointed out that lack in this auditory ability predisposes 
the child to get into severe trouble if the method used is primarily an oral- 
phonetic approach to word-recognition. 

There are certain suggestions that will encourage the children to make 
the transfer from dependence upon auditory blending to the more rapid 
visual synthesis. The following principles indicate the nature of training 
needed: 

1, Any sounding of word-parts'by the teacher should be done in a smooth 
unemphasized way. 

2. While studying a word, the children should be encouraged to use the 
word immediately in a sentence. 

3. The children should not be allowed to sound out.a word until they have 
visually studied it sufficiently to recognize the parts. 

4. If the child gets into difficulty with any word-part, he should im- 
mediately stop pronouncing the word and begin again at the beginning, 
after the part that caused him difficulty has been recalled to him by his 
familiarity with it in a known word. 

5. The child should be encouraged to separate the words into the largest 
recognition-elements that he knows. 

6. Exercises can be developed in which there is contextual reading with 
hyphenated words at the ends of the lines. The child should be encouraged 
to read this material silently, visually synthesizing the words. 

7. If the child has difficulty in this area, reading relatively simple material 
with few word-difficulties will encourage rapid visual synthesis of any un- 
known words he encounters. 


—— 
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8. The teacher can give some specific ear-training to aid auditory blend- 
ing. In such training the teacher would start with two-syllable words, saying 
the parts of each word in an unbroken way and then having the child repeat 
the whole word. 

9. To aid in visual synthesis of words, a set of cards with words correctly 
broken into syllables might be shown, one at a time to the child, and he 
would tell some fact about the word which would indicate that he had 
recognized the word without synthesizing it through pronunciation. For 
example, the following words could be used in such an exercise, the child 
saying whether the word on each card names an animal or a plant: 


don key rob in 

pump kin chip munk 

lion clo ver 

dog wood gi raffe 

cam el kan ga roo 

on ion to ma to 

ze bra hip po pot a mus 

Jet tuce chrys an the mum 
SUMMARY 


Instruction in word-recognition teaches three interrelated tasks: (1) 
developing a flexible set of skills for independently identifying new words; 
(2) building skill in recognizing partially known words with a minimum of 
analysis; and (3) building skill in recognizing known words rapidly with 
a quick visual inspection. 

A rapid and effective way to recognize an unfamiliar or partly familiar 
word is to anticipate its meaning from the sense of the phrase, sentence, or 
passage. The development of this technique of word-recognition may result 
from preparatory work during readiness instruction prior to reading a 
selection, setting of appropriate purposes, exercises specifically designed to 
use expectancy clues, and the like. 

The use of context clues enables the reader to recognize the word and to 
derive its meaning from its setting in a phrase or sentence. Context clues 
should be used in the recognition of every word that is in a meaningful 
setting. From the very beginning of reading-instruction, this technique is 
developed by having the reading done in meaningful material. There are 
many types of exercises designed to cause the child to use context in 
determining word-recognition as well as word meanings. 

Analytical capabilities in word-identification include: (1) ability to vis- 
ually analyze words into usable segments; (2) knowledge of a large number 
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of visual, structural, aand phonetic word-elements; and (3) ability to 
synthesize the word-parts into word-wholes for smooth pronunciation or 
visual recognition. The ability to visually analyze words is developed over 
a long period of time, much of the training being given in the basal reading 
program including the workbooks and those exercises suggested in teachers’ 
manuals. A useful way of teaching children to break words into relatively 
large units is by dividing them into syllables. Syllabification is helpful in 
both visual and sounding recognition of words. 

The child must learn to recognize a great number of word-elements. The 
larger the elements the child can use in recognizing words and the more he 
uses context and other meaning clues, the more fluent will his reading 
become. 

In addition to making effective use of meaning clues, and making use of 
visual, structural, and phonetic parts of words, the child must also learn 
to rapidly synthesize the word-parts into whole-words. As the child matures 
as a reader, he becomes able to look at word-parts, identify them, and 
visually synthesize the words, attaching the appropriate meaning. Relatively 
infrequently does he find it necessary to sound out parts and then synthesize 
them through pronunciation. There are a number of teaching techniques 
and exercises that encourage children to make the transfer from dependence 
upon auditory blending to rapid visual synthesis. 

A list of selected references on developing skill in word-recognition is 
given at the end of Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 


Developing Word Recognition— 


Visual Perception Techniques 


The development of visual perception techniques proceeds concurrently 
with the development of word analysis techniques. As the child matures in 
reading, visual perception techniques, when associated with meaning clues 
and knowledge of word-parts, become more and more effective for the rapid 
recognition of words with which the child is familiar. 

The development of visual perception techniques will be discussed under 
the following headings: 


1, Systematic visual study 

2. General shape of words 

3. Striking characteristics of words 
4, Large known parts within words. 


Systematic Visual Study. 


From time to time, it is necessary that even a known word or a partially 
familiar word be given systematic visual study. Such careful visual study 
does not necessarily imply that the word be sounded out, although it is 
always essential in sounding a word out that the sounding be preceded by 
a careful and effective visual analysis of that word, at which time the 


elements that can be effectively sounded are isolated. 
185 
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In the usual reading of a good silent reader, not subject to vocalization, 
many words are recognized purely by visual study, and the sounding tech- 
nique which might have followed proves to be unnecessary and is there- 
fore not undertaken. While visual study is a slow technique as compared 
with more rapid visual appraisals, it is much more rapid than sounding out 
the parts in order to recognize a word. It should not be necessary for the 
child to resort to careful systematic visual study of words that have been 
encountered many times previously. 

Systematic visual study of words is developed in the actual process of 
silent reading by a child who has considerable ability in using other means 
of visual study. The teacher can help to develop this skill by encouraging 
the child to look carefully and sharply at the word he is trying to recognize, 

At times, a child makes mistakes which fall into a pattern that indicate 
faulty visual study of words. For example, a child may consistently make his 
errors in the initial parts of words. In such a case, the teacher should train 
him to look more sharply at the beginnings of words. The teacher may even 
set up exercises in which the words to be distinguished are the same in all 
parts except the beginnings, for example: 

The girl wore her new 

mouse house blouse 


Or, again, he may have the child locate within a list of words those that begin 
with the same visual characteristic, such as: 


street change string strange sheet 


The teacher should have the child identify, in the above words, which one 
a person would use to fly a kite, thus not neglecting meaning. Included in the 
list are other words that are somewhat similar, causing the child to have to 
observe closely the initial parts of the words in order to locate those be- 
ginning with the same visual element. Another method of overcoming this 
type of faulty visual study is to have the child locate words in a dictionary. 
Obviously, he must inspect the beginnings of the words in order to find 
them in the dictionary. Any method that causes a child to look more closely 
at the beginnings of words teaches him to pay special attention to the 
beginning elements and will thereby help him to correct his faulty visual 
study of words. 

Another child might be looking at the beginnings of words closely enough 
but he might be neglecting the middle parts of words, attempting to rec- 
ognize them somewhat too hurriedly, through a sharp inspection of the 
beginnings and the endings of words, skipping rapidly over the center 
section. Such a child might easily mistake such words as falter and faster. 
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To overcome such a tendency the teacher might prepare exercises much like 
the ones indicated above, but in such a way that the child is required to 
look more closely at the middle parts of words, He should be told that he 
is not looking carefully enough at the middle of the word. It is effective 
for the teacher to show the child his actual error by placing the correct word 
on the chalkboard and putting directly underneath it the word for which he 
mistook it. Much of the job of correcting faults in systematic visual study is 
in showing the child what is expected of him and indicating to him wherein 
he is in error, Clearing up one or two persistent types of error often results 
in removing major confusion difficulties, In preparing exercises designed to 
increase flexibility and rapidity in the visual study of words, the teacher 
should use words that are known to the child, Exercises should include the 
association of the meaning of the word with its printed symbol. 

A third child might use the beginnings and the middle parts of words as 
his cues and neglect somewhat the careful study of the endings of words. 
This is not as serious a defect in visual study as the two preceding types of 
errors, Usually when a child uses context and other effective methods of 
word-recognition the mere fact that he neglects the endings of words will 
not be an insurmountable defect. As a matter of fact, in attempting to correct 
this difficulty the teacher should proceed cautiously in order not to over- 
emphasize the endings of words. Certain current methods of having the child 
select families of words, and the like, tend to place too much emphasis on 
the final visual elements of words and thereby actually get the child into 
new difficulties even though they may help him avoid ending-errors. From 
time to time, however, it is advisable to direct the attention of children who 
neglect the final characteristics of words to word-endings. The child may 
be asked to find the members of the ight family, the ell family, the eep 
family, and the like, within a group of words. In all cases these exercises 
must include the detection of the meaning of the words so that each word 
will have to be read in its entirety. A meaning association is easily made if 
the child not only finds the members of such a given word-family, but also 
identifies the one in that family that fulfills another criterion, as: 


Find all the words that end in eep and identify the one in the eep family that 
names an animal. 

deep ship sheep sling peep song sleep 
However, again the teacher should be cautioned that overemphasis on 
word-endings is a dangerous practice and often detrimental to effective 
reading, because this practice tends to break up the left-to-right sequence, 
which obviously must be maintained. 
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General Shape and Characteristic of a Word. 


A person recognizes a word quite frequently from its general shape. As he 
becomes more familiar with the word and as it becomes more readily rec- 
ognized at sight, the general shape suffices to cause its recognition. Some 
words that do not lend themselves to easy analysis tend to be learned as 
sight-words more naturally than words that tend to fall normally into 
usable parts. The words that will be recognized as sight-words solely from 
their general shape depend, of course, upon the person who is recognizing 
them and upon his familiarity with them, Such words as taught, ability, and 
through, are more frequently recognized from their general shape than is 
such a word as therefore, which readily falls into effective usable parts. The 
child quickly learns to see therefore as there fore. 

As the child becomes more familiar with words, he normally builds up 
a larger background of words which are recognized at sight from the general 
characteristics of the words, This ability is often accompanied by dependence 
upon the meaning of the phrase or sentence as an aid in recognizing the 
word, Nevertheless, in lists of isolated words many are recognized without 
the aid of context from the shape and are not broken down visually or 
sounded out phonetically. Obviously, the use of the general characteristic 
of the word is a very rapid sort of recognition and is one to be encouraged, 
especially when combined with the use of meaning. Gates (76) has pointed 
out that in typical reading situations, prompt and accurate recognition of 
a word and an understanding of its meaning is best insured by using context 
clues and word-form clues simultaneously. 

Dependence upon the use of the general shapes of words will not suffice 
in all instances. This technique makes its major contributions in recognizing 
well-known words at a glance and in rapidly recognizing words previously 
encountered but not yet thoroughly known. The development of this quick 
perception technique is encouraged by rapid reading of material free from 
word difficulties, while reading for such purposes as getting the general 
significance, the import, the action or plot, or the humor. 


Distinguishing Characteristics of Words. 


Another rapid visual technique is the use of distinguishing characteristics 
of words as a means of instantly recognizing them. A word that is recognized 
by one person because of certain distinguishing characteristics may not be 
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so easily recognized by another. However, every effective reader uses to some 
extent the visual word-recognition technique of noting distinguishing char- 
acteristics. 

Many children in the early stages of developing a sight vocabulary learn 
a word because of a striking characteristic, and this is effective until other 
words having the same distinguishing characteristic are introduced. At that 
time, because the method of attack is not sufficient to meet the new situation, 
these children may get into difficulty and confusion unless supported by 
other methods (124), For example, it has been found that a child may 
recognize the word monkey from the tail at the end of the word, and he is 
effective in his use of this technique until the word donkey, which also has 
a tail, is introduced, Then he is no longer able to tell whether it is a monkey 
or a donkey about which he is reading. When he finds that the donkey 
climbs a tree and throws down coconuts he is in confusion indeed, When 
distinguishing characteristics of words are used, this method must be sup- 
ported by other word-recognition techniques, although it is a very good 
aid to rapid recognition of well-known words. 

In the early stages of learning to read the child may early fall into the 
use of striking characteristics to remember words. For example, the single 
letter o may enable him to recognize the word on. He has learned to say 
on when he sees the letter o and when other words with o are encountered 
he is apt to make an error and consistently call words with o in them on, 
Such a procedure would soon cause a great amount of confusion, Unless 
the child resorted to other means of recognition to supplement the use of 
the distinguishing characteristic of a word, he would be in very grave 
difficulty, Nevertheless, the use of striking characteristics, if properly em- 
ployed, is an aid to rapid word-recognition. By itself it is not an adequate 
word-recognition technique. 

In all recognition techniques, beginnings of words should be emphasized. 
Reading proceeds from left to right; an emphasis on endings may make 
reversal errors more likely to persist. An emphasis on endings is apt to slow 
up reading. The ability to recognize unfamiliar words, in its early stages, 
may be likened to the ability to work a crossword puzzle, First it is 
necessary to know the meaning of the word. The content is the aid in reading; 
in the crossword puzzle, meaning is given by definition. The length of the 
word is given by the general configuration of the printed symbol in reading 
and by the number of blank spaces in the puzzle. Soon after the first letter 
or so of the word of the puzzle is filled in, the task of completing the word 
is easier. In working a crossword puzzle, it is far more informative to know 
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the first two letters than to know the last two. So it is with reading—in all 
recognition techniques beginnings of words should be emphasized since they 
constitute the most useful cue to be found within the word itself. 

In later reading development, various incentives for rapid reading make 
the child utilize both the general characteristics and distinguishing features 
of words, If the child is to read rapidly, he must depend more and more 
upon these rapid means of recognizing familiar words. A program of 
extensive reading under the motivation of purposeful goals causes the child 
. to tend to read more rapidly and thereby encourages dependence upon 
these two almost instantaneous visual perception techniques. 

It should be pointed out that in employing these techniques the child 
should be taught to accompany them with the use of context clues to enable 
him to anticipate words and to tell him when to look more sharply at them 
or to study them in more detail because he is in error. 

A nice control of the vocabulary in the early grades, which gives many 
repetitions of words, enables the child to become so familiar with many 
words that he can effectively depend upon these two techniques working 
together. If the child attempts to recognize a word from its distinguishing 
characteristics alone before he has become familiar with that word, he may 
fall in error. 


Large Known Parts Within Words. 


The use of large known parts within words is helpful in recognizing them 
as is also the use of small words in compound or affixed words. Although 
this technique tends to be more rapid than having to analyze the word in 
greater detail, it is not so rapid a technique as is the use of the distinguishing 
characteristics of a word or of its general shape. 

Several of the more familiar large known parts upon which a reader 
depends are ight, tion, and tech. The use of large known parts within words 
can be taught by comparing words that employ the large sight-unit that is 
being emphasized, For example, the child can be shown that the center part 
of the word frighten is well known to him from his experience with it in 
the words light, night, and right, In this way the teacher encourages the 
child to build up a large repertory of sight-elements that can be recognized 
at a glance, and that become an effective aid to rapid word-recognition. 
This technique, of course, is useful in working out words that have not been 
seen before as well as in the rapid recognition of words that are familiar. 

Another use of large known parts within words is the identification of 
words within compound or affixed words. There are many words in the 
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English language which contain smaller words that can effectively be used 
in the recognition of these larger words. The use of the smaller word within 
the larger word is a recognition technique that is commonly used by able 
readers. However, it is not in and of itself enough. It cannot be depended 
upon at all times to be an effective means of recognition. In the case of 
compound words, such as sometimes, within, therefore, it is always effective 
if the correct smaller words are selected as cues. There are many compound 
words in the English language, and to have a means of breaking down 


“compound words into their smaller component words is very useful. The 


fact is that when a person reads most compound words he really sees both 
parts and recognizes them almost simultaneously and therefore has a very 
rapid means of recognition. The location of root words within affixed words 
is also a use of smaller words within larger words and is a consistent aid 
to word-recognition. 

In the case of using small words that are neither parts of compound ` 
words nor root words, such as candy, caboose, skill, and stair, the use of 
the small word is frequently helpful in recognizing the larger words. Just 
as a person, who is working a crossword puzzle, finds having some of the 
letters of the word filled in is an aid to him in finishing the word, so also does 
the child find it helpful in recognizing a word to have a part of it immediately 
recognizable because of a known small word within it. And it is especially 
helpful if the small word comes at the beginning of the larger word, just 
as in working a crossword puzzle it is more helpful to know the first letters 
of a word than to know ones in the middle or at the end. 

Too much dependence upon searching within a word for smaller known 
words in order to recognize the larger word may get the child into rather 
serious difficulty. With some words it is far more helpful not to attempt to 
break them into smaller words, For example, the child may attempt to find 
smaller known words within the word together to- get-her and get an 
entirely erroneous idea of such a sentence as 


The two boys ran down the street together. 


Again, the child would be in difficulty in recognizing such a word as shave 
if he tried to separate out the word have. The child would be in difficulty 
in attempting to blend s-have. Equally difficult would be the task of recog- 
nizing the word making from ma king. Again, the child may select the wrong 
small word within a larger word; for example, such a word as really might 
become for him re all y or re ally rather than really. This would result in 
considerable confusion on the part of the youngster and unless he was able 
to discard the small words he found within the larger one, when that system 
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failed to function, he would continue to be puzzled by the word being 
studied. 

Again, a child might attempt to analyze words, that should be recognized 
as wholes, into smaller component words; for example, rather might be 
broken into rather or rather, great into great, same into same. Unless 
his approach to recognizing such words is altered, he will be in trouble. 

In spite of what probably represents an overemphasis on the difficulties 
inherent in the use of breaking a word into smaller known words, or one 
smaller known word, it is felt that this technique has a positive application 
in the process of word-recognition. One advantage in using this technique 
is that it, unlike the rapid visual methods mentioned above, is an excellent 
one for recognizing words that are only vaguely familiar or that are new 
words to the child. Finding a smaller word or words within a larger one 
oftentimes gives the child the clue that enables him to figure out the un- 
known word. In particular, much experience should be given to the child 
in locating and using root words in word derivatives and words within 
compound words. It is in these two applications that the technique really 
establishes its usefulness. 

The most apparent way of teaching the child this technique is for the 
teacher to use it in helping him recognize words. The illustrations should 
be limited to root words and to compound words because with them the 
usefulness of the technique has no exceptions. Suppose the word to be 
recognized is growing. Calling the child’s attention only to the first four 
letters will aid him in recognizing the entire word. Another way in which 
training may be given is by having the child make up a list of compound 
words from a list of appropriate words, as “What big words can you make 
out of these little words?” Actually this word-recognition technique is best 
taught in the process of analyzing words in contextual reading. When a 
child identifies the root word within the word, he likely will have arrived 
at an understanding of the word without help. 


ADAPTABILITY OF ATTACK 


As can be inferred from the discussion on word-recognition both in this 
chapter and the preceding one, the child must have at his command many 
techniques for word-recognition. In addition, he must have the ability to 
adapt his repertory of techniques to the word being recognized. The 
technique or techniques to be employed depend upon the characteristics of 
the word being studied. In the case of a given word, some of the techniques 
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which are frequently effective may be unsuitable for this one. Therefore, 
the child must discard the good but unsuited techniques in favor of those 
that apply to the word being studied. The word being recognized might be 
thermometer. To select the beginning known word, the, would be a 
hindrance in recognizing this word. Therefore, that technique must be dis- 
carded in favor of a more usable one. Probably one of the better means of 
recognizing this word is to use its larger elements therm o meter. 

The ability to change or to modify the attack to suit the recognition of 
different words is the crux of effective and rapid word-recognition, and 
hence this ability must be developed. By showing the child how to attack 
words which he does not recognize readily, the teacher is using the best 
means of teaching adaptability in word-recognition. In doing this, the child 
is shown how to employ the techniques that are most effective for the partic- 
ular word being considered. Many combinations of techniques may be used. 
At one time, the child may be able to recognize and get the meaning of the 
word from the content. At another time, it may take the content plus a 
large known word, At still another time, it may be necessary to visually 
analyze the word, sound it out element by element, and synthesize it, the 
more rapid techniques having been discarded because they did not prove 
sufficiently effective for recognizing the word in question. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR TEACHING WORD RECOGNITION 


There are certain suggestions for teaching word-recognition which aid 
materially in developing word-recognition techniques in a manner that will 
make for flexibility in applying the various techniques. These suggestions 
follow: 

1. Adjust instruction in word-recognition techniques to the individual, In 
developing word-recognition techniques it should be recognized that the 
children of a group will be ready for the more analytical approaches at dif- 
ferent times and they will develop the abilities at different speeds. In order 
to avoid overemphasis or inaccurate generalizations, instruction must be 
adapted to the individual. 

In a given group with whom the teacher is developing a special technique, 
such as locating specific phonetic elements within known words, one child 
may learn the technique rapidly and any further instruction might cause 
the child to see elements within words, not the words themselves. At the 
same time, another child may fail to make the generalizations and may 
need continued experience with those elements. If, for the latter child, the 
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instruction proceeds to the next step, that of using these phonetic elements 
in recognizing new words before he knows the elements sufficiently well, he 
could easily become seriously confused. 

In addition to differences in rate of learning, there are individual children 
who fail to profit from certain types of instruction. For example, in the case 
of a youngster with an auditory deficiency, usually it is unfortunate to 
emphasize oral phonetic approaches. For many such children, this group of 
word-recognition techniques may have to be omitted entirely. In developing 
independence in word-recognition for a child with faulty vision, more 
dependence should be placed on large word-elements, such as syllables. 

2. The more analytical types of word-recognition techniques should not 
be undertaken until after the child is aware of the meaningful nature of 
reading, has established the habit of recognizing words as whole words, and 
has built a small sight-vocabulary. This makes it possible for the child to 
use meaning clues, and also it creates a tendency on his part to employ 
more rapid recognition techniques. On the other hand, if the child is started 
to read by methods which use analytical techniques, such as word-sounding, 
he tends to use these techniques at the expense of more rapid methods of 
word-recognition. 

3, Teach the ability to locate a new word-recognition element in known 
words before applying the use of that element in identifying new words. 
The child is led to discover, for example, the initial letter-sound in the 
known words run, ride, and rat before he uses this knowledge in identifying 
the new word rabbit. 

4, Always teach word-recognition in meaningful material. Since the ulti- 
mate objective of all word-recognition techniques is to recognize words in 
meaningful material, it is better to develop the techniques in the situation 
in which they are going to be used, namely, meaningful content. This allows 
the child to use not only the analytical techniques, but also the various 
meaning clues. It teaches him to interpret a word in the light of the situation 
in which he finds it. Word-recognition is not word-calling, but is the recogni- 
tion of the correct meaning of a word for a given situation. Teaching word- 
recognition in meaningful content fosters the correct balance between the 
development of meaning vocabulary and the word-recognition techniques. 

5. Teach word-recognition in situations where it is important to the child 
to recognize the word, If the purpose for reading is real to the child, and if 
he has accepted that purpose, he will make a more vigorous attack on word- 
difficulties that get in the way of arriving at his goal. This will make him 
tend to persist in his efforts to recognize the words even though that recogni- 
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tion entails careful analysis, as will be necessary in some cases. So in 
purposeful reading no matter how detailed the analysis may become, the 
child is likely to work out the word rather than skip it. If he can recognize 
a word immediately through relatively rapid techniques, of course, he will not 
study that word further because he has met the demand. But when a word 
requires detailed study, he will make the careful inspection needed rather 
than allow an error or an omission to occur. If the material in which the 
child is getting practice in word-recognition is meaningful and if he has 
a real purpose for reading it, he will have a means of appraising for himself 
whether he has correctly recognized the word. In such cases, the respon- 
sibility for accurate, though rapid reading, rests with the child as it should. 

6. Be sure that the child knows the meaning of the words he is trying 
to identify or has the background necessary to derive their meanings. It is 
obvious that the child in the primary grades at least should have, or be able 
to secure, the meaning of the word that he is attempting to recognize. It is 
difficult enough for him to use the appropriate recognition clues when 
meaning is present. But, if meaning is absent, the child may not realize 
whether he has studied the word adequately or that he even has the correct 
pronunciation when he has never heard or encountered the word previously. 

Frequently the word which a child is trying to identify may be introduced 
in content which not only enables him to recognize it, but to derive its 
meaning. For instance, the child might be reading a story about Mexico. 
The story is written in relatively simple language. However, the word 
tamale is introduced. The child knows from his first contact with it that a 
tamale is something to eat. The next sentence may say that a tamale is very 
hot. After reading the second sentence the child knows a little more about 
the food that the boy in Mexico is eating. The child may go on reading the 
passage without having worked out the pronunciation of tamale, simply 
recognizing each time that this word is the name of the food being eaten 
by the boy in the story. The child may retain a visual impression of that 
word so that the next time he encounters it in a story he will again recognize 
it as a food and recall some of its characteristics. In his total life the child 
may never pronounce that word, or find need to. He will have derived his 
recognition of the word and its meaning from the printed page. Neverthe- 
less, it is important to note that he must have either a knowledge of the 
word or the requisite background to understand the description of that 
word in order to recognize it meaningfully. His recognition would have 
been much more rapid and effective if he had known the word itself as a 
spoken word, before he saw it for the first time on the printed page. It is 
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the usual practice for primary teachers through conversation, pictures, and 
the like, to build an understanding and the correct pronunciation of words 
before they are first encountered on the printed page. 

7. Avoid isolated drill and artificial teaching devices. Whenever possible, 
the child should recognize and remember words as sight-words. Drill upon 
isolated elements tends to cause the child to analyze words that he might 
otherwise have recognized quite easily at sight. Isolated drill on word- 
elements, such as tion and tr, is a relatively easy teaching technique and is 
therefore frequently employed. Such drill, however, hinders rapid word- 
recognition. When it transfers into the actual reading situation, it may 
slow up the child’s reading and interfere with meaning. For this reason 
it is unwise, as a general rule, to use isolated drills upon discrete word- 
endings and upon discrete phonetic and visual elements. 

A cardinal principle in all teaching is to teach material as it will be used. 
It is unwise to create a dependence upon artificial devices in teaching word- 
recognition techniques inasmuch as the child must learn to recognize words 
in reading situations where he has no artificial devices to aid him. 

8. Build the habit of inspecting words rapidly, thoroughly, and system- 
atically from left to right. Many of the difficulties in word-recognition result 
from failure to attend to whole words systematically, starting at the left and 
looking completely through it from left to right. Reading seems to be the 
only task in which recognition must be systematically carried on in one 
direction. Children who fail to make this left-to-right inspection faultily 
may recognize a word such as stop as pots at one time, and tops at another. 
Although the parts are recognized adequately, the order of those parts is 
confused, and thereby the child is in difficulty. Many reversal cases are the 
result of failure to establish a systematic left-to-right inspection of words. 
The neglect of any part of the word in that inspection may also cause dif- 
ficulty, as has been previously indicated. Therefore, in the teaching of word- 
recognition techniques, the teacher should always start at the beginning of 
the word, work through it systematically, and refer to the characteristics 
that he wishes to call attention to in left-to-right order. For instance, if the 
word being recognized is right, the teacher might wish to focus attention 
upon the sight-element ight within the word, but it would be necessary for 
him first to establish the initial sound r before he brought in a comparison 
a the word sight to get the final element, It should proceed in this 
fashion: 


“You know the word ran. With what sound does ran start? 
“You know the word sight. How does sight end?” 
“Now put the two sounds together. Give the r first and then the ight.” 


we 


—"— 
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Of course, the recognition of right is of little use unless the child knows that 
in the particular case right means the opposite of left in direction, rather 
than “correct.” 

9. Teach the child to analyze the word visually before he attempts to 
sound it. Visual analysis must always precede sounding, because it is 
through visual analysis that the child isolates usable word-elements to be 
sounded. A large proportion of the ability to analyze words effectively is 
the ability to locate usable elements. Frequently, through isolated drill, 
certain of the word-elements are taught to children who find this learning 
of little use because they cannot locate elements within large word-patterns 
fast enough. How much better it is to proceed from location of the elements 
within a word through rapid visual study to sounding and then to recogni- 
tion; rather than attempting faulty and unwarranted sounding and blending 
because the proper elements have not been located through such a visual 
inspection. Take, for example, the word frighten. The child starting in 
without a careful visual inspection of the word might recognize the element 
fri with which he became familiar in recognizing the word Friday. Success- 
ful recognition of the word frighten would be impossible unless he began 
again and visually located the usable elements in the word. Relying solely 
upon sounding without first quickly inspecting the word visually caused the 
child to read frighten as fri g t hen. Flexibility in visual analysis of words is 
essential since a faulty start will have to be quickly rejected if words are to 
be recognized by analytical means. 

10. Develop the habit of noticing similarities and differences among 
words. Through many comparisons, most of which the child himself will 
make, the child can establish this habit—one which encourages careful and 
rapid inspection of words, and helps to develop many of the word-recogni- 
tion techniques. The child, for instance, through this procedure can build 
his own families. of words, and can notice similarities in meaning and con- 
figurations of words that have the same roots. The habit encourages building 
large sight-recognition vocabularies and discourages overanalysis. However, 
as in the case of most good things, it can be carried to an extreme. The child 
may be abruptly halted in his reading for meaning by noticing that a word 
is similar to another that he knows and making a mental comparison which 
would have nothing to do with getting the meaning of the printed page. 

11. Teach word recognition in material that is at the child’s reading level. 
Any material that is usable as reading material is usable for teaching word- 
recognition. There are certain precautions or adjustments of material that 
are pertinent. The material should not have too many new words. Obviously, 
if the child is to use the meaning of the printed page and context clues to 
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aid him in his word recognition, he must know a sufficient number of the 
words so that the meaning will not become lost. In the initial lessons, it is 
especially important that the new words not only should not be too 
numerous, but that they should not be too difficult nor too abstract. They 
should be words that are readily analyzed and that do not cause undue 
confusions. Such words as which, what, where, and when should not be 
introduced until after the child has a certain proficiency in various word- 
recognition techniques. In the first place, such words make it difficult for 
meaning to become an aid in word-recognition. They are too abstract. In 
the second place, too much similarity in the initial part tends to force the 
child to place too much dependence on the latter part of the word for its 
recognition. Then, too, all words used during early instruction in inde- 
pendent word-recognition should have as nearly as is possible definite and 
concrete meanings. In the preparation of basic reading materials there is 
a tendency to use words that do not mean anything directly, but can be 
applied to any object, as something, this, that, or some. These words are 
unsatisfactory for developing the use of the meaning clues. 


SUMMARY 


Rapid and accurate recognition of partially familiar and familiar words 
is achieved by simultaneous use of word-form and context clues. Visual 
perception techniques of word-recognition include systematic visual study 
of words, use of large known parts within words, and the use of the general 
shape and the distinguishing characteristics of words. Whatever the tech- 
nique being taught, emphasis should be placed on visual study of the initial 
part or parts of the word. In addition, the study of a word should be 
adaptable—suited to the particular word. Thus, it is necessary for the child 
to learn to quickly discard an inappropriate technique in favor of an ap- 
propriate one. The child must be taught, too, easily and facilely to combine 
two or more techniques, resorting to slower techniques only when more 
rapid ones fail to result in recognition. 

Certain sound principles of instruction apply in teaching word-recogni- 
tion. Instruction should be adjusted to the needs of individual children. 
Word-recognition techniques should be taught using meaningful material 
at the child's reading level, in purposeful situations, first in known words, 
and then used in recognizing unknown words. Care should be taken to 
insure that the child has the background needed to derive the word- 
meaning. Drill upon words apart from context should be avoided. The 
habit of fast, systematic inspection of words from left to right should be 
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built. When a sounding technique must be used, in cases where more rapid 
techniques fail to suffice, visual analysis always must precede the phonetic 
analysis. Habits of noting word similarities and differences should be 
established. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Developing Comprehension Abilities 


From the first reading lesson, the emphasis of instruction has been upon 
deriving meaning from the printed page. The word-recognition techniques, 
for example, have been considered as helpful tools in recognizing words 
for the purpose of being able to arrive at their meaning; and in the develop- 
ment of the techniques, contextual reading has always been considered to 
be of greatest importance. At first, of course, the comprehension was of 
short, simple sentences. Even in reading these short sentences, the child 
was led to see the relationships between the words and thereby to under- 
stand the thought; and he was expected to see the relationships between 
the sentences so that he could follow the action. Later, the child was taught 
to give different weightings to the words, the thought units, and the 
sentences within a passage so that he might be able to arrive at a logical 
meaning. 


AN OVERVIEW OF COMPREHENSION 


Comprehension is made up of a number of basic abilities, including skill 
in recognizing words and their meanings, in grouping words into thought 
units and in giving the proper emphasis to the thought units so that the 
sentences may be understood. Moreover, it is the ability to ascertain the 
relationships between the sentences in order that their meanings may be 
generalized into the meaning of the paragraph. Even the relationships 
200 
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between the paragraphs is understood so that the reader is able to arrive 
at the meaning of the total passage. 

While these basic comprehension abilities underlie the communicative 
act of reading, they are not sufficient, The reader needs a variety of specific 
comprehension abilities with flexibility in their use. Unfortunately, there are 
many adults for whom the elementary-school program did not develop 
flexibility in the use of specific comprehension abilities, Some people read 
all material as though each detail was to be retained forever. They have not 
developed such higher order comprehension abilities as the ability to 
organize facts so that generalizations can be made, the ability to evaluate, 
or the ability to interpret. Other people read primarily for appreciation. 
They retain but little of material that should be read for more specific 
purposes. 

There is a distinct need for improving the ability to comprehend a wide 
variety of materials for a great number of purposes. If an analysis were 
made of the purposes for which people read, and if the types of reading 
abilities employed in meeting those purposes were listed, it would be found 
that certain abilities, in varying combinations, were used to meet certain 
reading purposes and that other combinations of abilities were used to 
meet other reading purposes. If the purpose of the reader, for example, was 
to choose between two courses of action, he would be likely to use the fol- 
lowing types of reading: skimming to get the general impression, reading 
to draw inferences, and reading to predict outcomes. Or, again, if the 
purpose of the reader was to estimate the worthwhileness of some material, 
his types of reading might be: skimming material for the general impression, 
reading for appreciation, and reading to note details of organization, quality, 
interest value, and factual content for the purpose of drawing inferences, 
Finally, if his purpose was to read for enjoyment, his types of reading 
might be to sense the main idea and form sensory impressions. It would be 
found upon a more complete analysis that certain abilities appeared with 
a high degree of frequency in meeting the purposes for which people read. 


BASIC COMPREHENSION ABILITIES 


In this chapter, consideration first will be given to the basic comprehen- ` 
sion abilities and then to the specific types of comprehension needed for the 
many reading purposes. The basic comprehension abilities are listed below 


and will be discussed in turn. 


1, Comprehending word-meanings 
2. Comprehending thought units 
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3. Comprehending sentence sense 
4. Comprehending paragraphs 
5. Understanding total selection. 


Comprehending Word-Meanings. 


Probably the most basic of all comprehension abilities is associating the 
correct meaning of a word with its printed symbol. If the reader is to truly 
communicate with an author, he must not only recognize the printed symbol, 
but he also must select from many the exact meaning the author had in 
mind. When the child first comes to school, he is given material in which 
the words are introduced with but a single meaning. After he has become 
efficient to some degree in associating meanings with printed symbols, 
semantic variations are introduced. The introduction of new vocabulary 
entails both recognition of the printed symbol and association of meaning 
with it. The teacher must help the child relate meanings to printed symbols 
through introducing vocabulary in meaningful, contextual situations. 

At the start, the child reads material that is highly related to experiences 
rather common among children in the United States, Before long, however, 
he reads about places that he could not have seen, experiences he could 
not have had, and concepts he could not have formed. He is expected, 
through reading to develop new concepts, new understandings, new ex- 
periences. He can develop these understandings and concepts and share 
experiences with authors only to the extent that he brings knowledges to 
his reading. It is certainly true that the reader gets from the printed page 
in proportion to the understandings he brings to it, It is also true that he 
comprehends the printed page only to the degree that he understands the 
specific meaning of each essential word used by the author. 

Ways of developing word-meanings were presented in a previous chapter. 
While comprehending word-meanings is one of the basic comprehension 
abilities (probably, in fact, the most basic of all), word-meanings. are so 
essential to word-recognition and so interrelated with word-recognition, 
that they were discussed prior to the chapters on word-recognition. It is 
. well, however, for the student of reading to recognize that no comprehension 
can take place without adequate association of word-meanings to the 
printed symbols that represent them. 


Comprehending Thought Units. 


The crux of efficient meaningful reading is having sufficiently rapid 
word-recognition techniques to enable the reader to assemble words into 
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thought units, coupled with skill in locating and using those units in rapid, 
thoughtful reading. When the child is being taught to become more effective 
in the word-recognition techniques, he should also be taught to locate and 
recognize thought units. Much of the difficulty in thought-unit reading is 
caused by the lack of ability to analyze the printed line into usable thought 
units. This is accomplished by an anticipation of the thought units which 
are to come through the more or less automatic use of the peripheral or, 
marginal vision, When the child is reading for purposes that are real and 
when he is employing contextual clues effectively, he tends to develop the 
skill of reading by thought units rather than by isolated words. However, 
some direct instruction is advisable. This direct instruction is given in 
several ways. The material may be so printed as to emphasize thought 
units, In early instruction, for example, the thought units are not broken; 
rather the sentences are completed on a given line. A little later, when 
sentences extend out to the second line, the thought unit is not broken at the 
end of the first line, rather it is used to start the second line of print. Certain 
multiple-choice exercises in the workbooks and in teacher-made materials 
require the child to mark thought units rather than isolated words. The 
recognition of certain punctuation marks aids in reading by thought units 
and their help should be pointed out to the child. In materials for the early 
grades, punctuation marks have been used effectively to emphasize thought 
units. The thought units are apparent in the following sentence: 


He said, “Look! There is a boat.” 


In addition, the teacher can demonstrate on the chalkboard breaking 
sentences into thought units in much the same way in which he demonstrates 
breaking words into their syllables or other usable units. Stories that follow 
a pattern of repetition may be read by children who need special emphasis 
on reading in thought units. Such stories contain repeating phrases, as 


“Not I,” quacked the Duck. 
“Not I,” said the Mouse. 
“Then I will,” said the Little Red Hen. 


And she did. 

Interpretative oral reading helps in developing the ability to read in 
thought units if the interpretation is emphasized and if the child is given 
ample opportunity to prepare before he reads the material aloud. Under 
such conditions the child senses that the use of thought units is a usable 
skill. It is the job of the basic program to show the child various ways of 
grouping words into usable thought units and to induce him to do such 
grouping in all of his reading. If the materials in other fields are selected 
on the level of the reading ability of the child, as they should be, he will 
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get much experience in locating thought units throughout all his reading. 
If the material is too difficult, however, it will force him away from thought- 
unit groupings into word-by-word reading. Reading by thought units is 
encouraged when the material contains few, if any, word difficulties. It 
should be stressed that the development of reading by thought units not 
only increases the speed of reading, but also produces more adequate 
comprehension of the material read. 


Comprehending Sentence Sense. 


Sentence sense is an additional component of basic comprehension and, 
therefore should be taught, The child must appreciate the unity of a 
sentence. He must be taught to sense the relationship between its parts. 
He should even be taught to sense the parts in sentences of unusual order. 
Of course, the instruction should start with the direct sentence in which the 
parts are easily located and progress to sentences that utilize inverted 
orders of one sort or another, The child should also be introduced gradually 
to sentences in which connectives change the anticipated ending of the 
sentence, as 


We were going to town, but our car wouldn’t start so we stayed at home. 


After the sentence is presented, the children can be asked whether the 
people went to town, what words show that they did not get there, and 
which words tell why they did not get there. 

Another form of exercise that proves useful is to have the child locate in 
sentences within material he is reading those parts that tell who, did what, 
when, why, and so forth, Another aid to the development of sentence sense 
is to have the child locate the antecedents of pronouns. By indicating who 
is referred to in such a sentence as 


John sat watching his wife work at her sewing machine 


the child will develop an understanding not only of pronouns, but also of 
sentence sense, Interpretation of punctuation marks as an aid to meaning 
develops sentence sense. At the start, this may be no more than teaching 
that a sentence begins with a capital and ends with a mark of punctuation. 
Relatively soon, the children can Jearn some of the common uses of the 
comma: separating words in a series; setting off parenthetical expressions; 
setting off words in apposition; and the like. At more advanced levels, the 
use of punctuation marks in more complex situations should be taught. The 
children may be expected to show how punctuation marks help them to 
understand the meaning of sentences, as: 
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1. Birds, too, were in the forest. 

2. By paddling hard, they went swiftly through the water. 

3. The fawns have very little scent and, if they lie still, they are safe. 

4. Deer, bear, rabbits, and many other animals—several hundred in all—ran 
from the fire. 


Other complexities of sentence structure in relation to understanding read- 
ing should be developed through drill and example. 


Comprehending Paragraphs. 


Understanding a paragraph depends, to a great extent, upon an apprecia- 
tion of the interrelationships among its sentences. This basic element of 
comprehension is taught by giving specific attention to the meaning and 
organization of paragraphs. Exercises requiring the child to find, among 
several, the best statement of the general meaning of paragraphs are helpful. 
It is even more helpful to direct attention to various types of paragraph 
organization. Such instruction should be started by using the simplest type, 
that in which the topic sentence comes early in the paragraph and support- 
ing evidence follows. This instruction can be followed by introducing a 
second type of paragraph, one in which the fundamental information is 
given and then the topic sentence is used to summarize the information, 
Finally, the child should study paragraphs in which initial introductory 
facts are presented, these summarized by a topic sentence, and then sup- 
ported by additional evidence. Such learnings should be introduced grad- 
ually and might well proceed as follows: 


1. Have the child find which of three statements best summarizes the 
main idea of a paragraph. 

2. Have the child write headlines or general statements of the central 
meaning of the paragraph. 

3. Introduce the child to the three types of paragraphs described above, 

4, Have the child detect extraneous parts which do not rightly belong 
within paragraphs. 

5. Have the child write paragraphs of the three types underlining the 
topic sentence in each. 


The teacher can also have the child identify various types of paragraphs in 
materials he is reading. In all of these activities, the child should identify 
the topic sentences. He should tell how the topic sentence helps him under- 
stand the meaning of the paragraph and in what way the other sentences 


are related to the topic sentence. 
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Understanding Total Selection. 


Sensing the meaning of a total selection is a basic compehension ability 
that depends upon discerning the interrelationships among the paragraphs 
and also the interrelationships among the various sections of the larger 
presentation. In a short story, for example, or in an even larger selection of 
narrative material, there is usually a “story” organization. Often, the writer, 
at the start, sets the stage, then introduces the plot, then unfolds the plot, 
and finally completes the plot, The writer follows an established sequence 
the reader should sense as he reads. 

The child can be helped to understand interrelationships among the 
paragraphs by having him recognize that narrative material has organized 
segments. Naturally, all of the segments are not always apparent in any 
given story and, frequently, plots are somewhat more complex than has 
been indicated. Nonetheless, the child can detect various segments in nar- 
rative writing. 

Factual material also has organization. It frequently follows a sequential 
pattern: the topic is introduced, facts are accumulated and studied, con- 
clusions or generalizations are made, and, in some instances, exceptions 
are noted and discussed. 

An understanding of the total selection may be developed in many ways. 
The children, for example, may be expected to list the main ideas of the 
paragraphs and then separate the ideas into sections indicating for each 
section the purpose of the author. Or, using a familiar story, they can 
indicate where segments, such as those described above, start and end. 
Factual selections also can be analyzed. Of course, the children should 
recognize, in analyzing written material, that all segments are not always 
included and that segments vary. Children are led to an understanding of 
the organization of long selections when they locate transitional sentences 
and paragraphs—sentences or paragraphs used to make smooth and logical 
the transition from one part to another of the presentation. Detecting the 
difference between well-organized and poorly organized factual or narrative 
presentations teaches understanding of the total selection. 


SPECIFIC TYPES OF COMPREHENSION 


There are a variety of specific comprehension abilities. These abilities 
grow out of the purposes for which material is read. At certain times, the 
reader reads to locate or retain factual information. At other times, he reads 
to sense the relationships among the facts presented in order to organize 
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them to suit his purposes. At still other times, he reads to evaluate informa- 
tion given. In this case, he reads between the lines of print. At still another 
time, he interprets the ideas and, thus, reads beyond the lines of print. Or, 
finally, he may read to appreciate the content presented by the author of the 
material, 

The more important specific comprehension abilities are listed below and 
will be discussed each in turn. 


1, Reading for factual information 
a. Recalling specific items of information 
b. Retaining fundamental concepts 
2, Reading to organize 
a. Establishing a sequence of relationships 
b. Classifying factual material 
c. Summarizing material 
d, Sensing the relationships between materials from several sources 
e. Following directions 
. Reading to evaluate 
a. Determining relevance of content 
b. Judging the reasonableness and adequacy of the content 
c. Differentiating facts from opinion 
4, Reading to interpret 
a, Sensing the main idea 
b. Generalizing from factual information 
c. Predicting outcomes 
d. Forming an opinion 
5. Reading for appreciation 
a. Forming sensory impressions 
b. Sensing the humor 
c. Appreciating the plot 
d. Understanding the people within reading material 


o 


Reading for Factual Information. 


There are many times when the primary concern of the reader is to get 
specific or detailed information. When, for example, a trip is planned, he 
reads travel materials to find places of interest he might enjoy visiting. 
Under such a circumstance, the reader wishes to find out enough about 
the place he plans to visit so that he will recall, at a future date, specific 
items of information. This is a careful sort of reading that necessitates atten- 
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tion to specific details within the discourse rather than a general impression 
of it. Such reading may employ skimming the material to isolate an im- 
portant detail and then noting that important detail closely enough so that 
he can recall it. It also may entail attending not only to detail, but also to 
some fundamental concepts. In the illustration above, the reader would 
attend to detailed information and, as well, to fundamental concepts about 
the information of the scenic points. These fundamental concepts should be 
read to be retained. Reading for specific information is, in general, reading 
to remember somewhat isolated facts and concepts. 


1, Recalling specific items of information. 


Reading to recall specific items of information is a factual type of reading 
comprehension in which the reader is directly concerned with remembering 
the items within a passage. This is a relatively slow and exacting type of 
reading which enables the child to isolate and to remember important 
details. This ability is the reading ability that is used, for example, in read- 
ing to list the types of products found in a given state, or in reading any 
other collection of factual data. Wherever possible, when reading to recall 
specific items of information is employed, the purpose for collecting those 
facts should be real to the child. In other words, the collection of facts 
should serve some purpose immediately useful to him. 

Although this is a much practiced ability, there are children who cannot 
hold themselves to the degree of accuracy and careful reading that is 
necessary for remembering significant details within a selection. It is some- 
times necessary to give direct drill in this ability. One such drill might be 
to have the child read a selection, then lay it aside and see how many facts 
he remembers after one reading. Then he should refer again to the selection 
to find additional facts that he had failed to note or remember from his 
first reading. He might keep a record of the number of details that he missed 
in order to see whether he could improve his score, Multiple-choice ex- 
ercises, in which the responses call for important details which can be 
derived from a careful reading of a passage, can be developed, and these 
often prove helpful and interesting to the child. Of course, exercises of 
these sorts are included in the basal reading materials. 

If the child has a reason for reading that makes it intrinsically worth- 
while to him to note factual detail, reading to recall specific information is 
apt to be more careful and accurate, and consequently to result in growth 
in this ability. For example, a boy who has recently become interested in 
constructing model airplanes would read descriptive accounts to note the 
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details he needs to construct such a model or to check the accuracy of the 
construction he is undertaking. With a reading purpose that is so in- 
trinsically important to him, he would be likely to note the details carefully 
as he read so that he would remember them, and thereby get exceptionally 
good experience in this type of reading comprehension. 


2. Retaining fundamental concepts. 


Reading to retain fundamental concepts is an ability very similar to the 
one just discussed. It differs in that the information to be remembered is of 
a different kind. Actually, in most reading situations, reading to retain 
fundamental concepts is a higher order of reading and is of greater value 
in the total scheme of reading than is reading to recall specific items of 
information. The fundamental concepts to be retained are frequently broad 
generalizations of specific facts. The similarity is that in both instances the 
major consideration in reading is to retain somewhat discrete entities—in 
the former, specific details, and in the latter, broader concepts. 

Training in reading for retention of fundamental concepts is given by 
having the learner list the most important concepts included in a selection 
he has read. Since this is a very valuable study aid, once the child compre- 
hends the usefulness of it, he, himself, will utilize this method and thereby 
establish the ability. As in all reading situations, the more real the need is 
the greater will be the resultant learning. In this instance, the more the 
child feels the need to retain concepts, the greater will be the development 
of this comprehension ability. If the child is given opportunities to make 
* use of the concepts he has retained, the independent use of this reading 
ability will be more apt to result. 

Teachers tend to emphasize the recall of factual detail more often than 
they do the retention of fundamental concepts. This emphasis is unfortunate, 
for in most adult reading one wishes to remember fundamental concepts of 


which facts are but supporting evidence. 


Reading to Organize. 

Many purposes for reading emphasize the need for organizing the ma- 
terial in one way or another. In certain cases, it may be the classification of 
factual material into several categories. Again, it may be to follow the 
chronology of a series of historical events. Or again, it may be to follow 
specific directions such as those printed on a cereal box for making a puppet 
or for assembling a train, or for making a pudding out of the cereal. Possibly 
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the reading might be done to follow the steps involved in preparing the 
cereal! ; 

Organized information is more usable and is more likely to be retained. 
In order to use reading efficiently as an aid to learning, the child, early in 
life, should learn that establishing relationships begets retention. 


1. Establishing a sequence of relationships. 


Establishing a sequence is the comprehension ability in which the reader 
assembles the ideas or happenings in a logical arrangement. The organiza- 
tion may be of several sorts, depending upon the material being organized. 
It may be organized from the standpoint of the sequence of happenings—a 
chronology. The child who wishes to tell the story, “The Three Bears,” to 
the class, gains experience in reading to organize since he must notice the 
events in the order of their occurrence. In telling the story he follows the 
chronological organization. He first has Goldilocks taste the various por- : 
ridges in order, and has her eat the Tast one; he has her sit in the three chairs 
in order, and has her break the last one; he has her go upstairs, and has her 
sleep in the last bed. Then he remembers that the three bears came home 
and that each inspected his porridge, chair, and bed in order. Next the child 
has Goldilocks awaken and run home. The child does not reverse the order 
in telling the story, In the higher grades he might use the same chrono- 
logical arrangement in telling a story, although the time sequence of events 
might not be as clearly defined for him as is true in the story of “The Three 
Bears.” 

The items within the material may be organized in a sequence accord- 
ing to importance. For example, the children of a class might want to 
organize the background of material read in such a way as to ascertain the 
areas which they were going to study further. They might want to list these 
areas in order of importance for an understanding of the larger topic, be- 
cause they were well aware that they could not deal with all aspects but 
only with the more important ones. Then the subordinate ideas might be 
listed as subtopics. The children in the class might want to know what 
phases of each topic they wished to include. This organization would enable 
them to see the total subject. é 


2. Classifying factual material. 


Frequently readers find it expedient to classify factual materials in order 


to achieve their reading purpose. For example, the housewife, preparing a 
meal, first thinks about what she is going to serve; second, she reads the 
recipes to list what she will acquire from the canned goods section, the 
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_ meat counter, the bakery section, and the fruit and vegetable section of the 
supermarket. In this instance, she reads to classify factual material into 
categories. She knows she will wish to retain these facts only long enough 
to do the marketing; her list is primarily a result of classifying related 
factual items to avoid darting back and forth around the supermarket. 

The classification of the factual material may be for more effective reten- 
tion. This ability in the first place is dependent upon the ability to note 
specific items of information, but, in addition to pure recall, relationships 
between specific bits of information are perceived. Whenever such rela- 
tionships can be established, classification should be made to encourage 
retention. This is a higher order of reading than is recalling items of in- 
formation, which was discussed above in the first grouping of specific 
reading comprehension abilities, In studying the industries of a country, 
for example, classifying may be used effectively by arranging industries 
into such categories as agriculture, manufacture, and use of natural re- 
sources, 


3. Summarizing Material. 


To summarize, the reader telescopes the material, He differentiates the 
significant elements from the illustrative details, which often are included 
to clarify the significant ones. Once the significant elements are understood, 
the illustrative material may be discarded. The child learns to summarize 
by selecting first the important concepts of a paragraph. Later he selects 
the three important concepts from a number of pages of material, Further- 
more, the child learns to distinguish between important concepts and the 
running content used to develop the more important concepts. The major 
headings in an outline are the result of summarizing material, 


4, Sensing relationships between materials from several sources, 


In the intermediate grades, the child learns to outline in the more formal 
sense. Of course, before this time he has organized material for discussion, 
for storytelling, and for other purposes. He has organized, from his reading, 
topical papers to be read. However, outlining per se is a part of the cur- 
riculum of the intermediate grades. Reading to organize is frequently more 
than merely outlining. When the child sets down under major topics the 
subtopics in the order given in the passage, he may be said to be outlining 
that passage. But when he rearranges the topics and subtopics of a passage 
in their order of importance to him, or when he changes the author's 
organization in any way, he is doing more than mere outlining. He is 
organizing the material to fit his purpose rather than to follow the author's 
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purpose. The ability to organize grows out of the need to assemble material 
read to meet a real purpose, The child, for example, who wishes to under- 
stand occupations or customs of people in foreign lands might organize his 
material in various fashions and collect it from many sources. In his 
organization he is primarily concerned about the occupations and customs 
and only secondarily about the countries. On the other hand, in order to 
understand a foreign land in comparison with other foreign lands, the child 
is primarily interested in each of the foreign lands, and only secondarily in 
their occupations and customs. He might read the same material on the two 
occasions, yet his organization, because of his different purposes, would be 
different and his learnings would be different. The teacher may help the 
child formulate the organization of the material that is best suited to meet 
his reading purpose. 

Even a third-grade pupil can organize material that he has obtained 
from several references into a systematic whole. The practice of having 
children give reports derived from several sources provides experience in 
this difficult form of organization. Outlining the passages and studying the 
author’s organization gives the child an understanding of the use of ma- 
terial thus organized. Under such circumstances the child will find it ex- 
pedient to read through to get the general significance of a passage, noting 
any headings or subheadings that the author has in the material that will 
later prove useful to him as he outlines it. Needless to say, the child does not 
have to write an outline in order to prove that he has the material organized, 
but outlining does give experience in following the author’s logical 
sequence. In selecting material to be organized, the teacher should be sure 
that the context has been organized in a sequential way. The child should 
be encouraged to include in his outlines the main thoughts of the passage, 
arranged in logical sequence, but expressed in his own words. He should, 
of course, omit unnecessary facts and minutiae. 

The sequence in developing ability to organize might be somewhat as 
follows. First, the child reads a selection and writes short statements which 
enable him to tell the sequence of the ideas which the passage contains. 
After the child has had considerable experience in doing this type of ex- 
ercise and has demonstrated ability, he might try to arrange the statements 
under major and subordinate headings of an outline. Next the child might 
read another reference and attempt to expand the items of his outline to 
include those from a second source. Then he may attempt a relatively simple 
reorganization of a selection to meet a somewhat different purpose from the 
one the author had in mind when he wrote the selection. When the child 
has become adept at this type of reorganization of material, he should be 
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encouraged to read several references to get a general background within 
a field and to make a detailed and careful organization of a topic. This latter 
type of reading to organize, of course, should be recognized as a difficult 
task of reading comprehension. 


5. Following directions. 


Reading to follow directions is a specialized sort of organized reading 
that requires careful reading in which the reader follows the step-by-step 
sequence in order to learn what the directions are and how to proceed with 
them. He must be able to understand each step in the sequence and to keep 
the steps in the correct order. This type of reading ability is used in reading 
recipes in a cookbook, in reading directions for assembling a toy, in reading 
a science experiment, or in reading from the chalkboard the directions for 
the day’s work, Reading to follow directions is a type of reading that 
requires a great deal of accuracy and careful study. 

Frequently, in reading to follow directions the child reads a step, then he 
does it; he reads the next step, then executes it; and so on until the task is 
completed. Such might be the case in constructing a model. At other times, 
he may have to read the entire directions before he can start to follow them 
to completion; in this case, he reads to remember each item and the order 
of using them. Of the two types of directions just mentioned, the latter is 
usually the more difficult. At another time, the child may have to read a 
description of how something is made in order to write his own step-by-step 
sequence in making it. Reading to formulate a sequence of directions is 
still more difficult, but even this is within the capabilities of children in the 
intermediate grades. For example, a child might read two or three references 
about how candles are made, and from this reading he might formulate 
a step-by-step description of how to mold candles, Training in ability to 
follow directions is usually best given when children carry forward an 
activity. As such activities are carried to completion, the child who gets 
into difficulty because he did not understand the directions can at that time 
reread them in order to set himself straight. In this way, under the guidance 
of the teacher, the child can be expected to develop the ability to follow 
printed directions in his construction activities. He also can be led to ap- 
preciate the importance of each step in the process. 

The activities found in workbooks are frequently helpful in developing 
the ability to follow directions. In these instructional materials, the child 
is asked to color according to specified directions, or is told how to make 
certain things with paper, scissors, and paste. All such activities aid ma- 
terially in developing the ability to follow directions. 
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The teacher will find the performing of experiments in science unusually 
useful in giving experience in following directions. He also will find useful the 
following of printed or written directions in cooking, in sewing, and in in- 
dustrial and fine arts. There is a wealth of opportunity in the elementary 
school to develop the ability to follow directions, and fortunately, too, any 
confusion is immediately apparent. When, for example, the girl reads and 
follows the directions of a pattern in sewing, it is immediately apparent to 
both her and the teacher whether her reading has been accurate. Dra- 
matically apparent to her is the need for accurate reading. This kind of 
reading should be done at a relatively slow rate in order that the significant 
details and the sequential order of operation may be noted. The child 
should understand that he must read slowly, that he must understand each 
step in the sequence, and that if he fails to understand a step he should 
reread it, 


Reading to Evaluate. 


Reading to evaluate is a type of comprehension in which the reader ap- 
praises the worthwhileness, the relevancy, or the accuracy of one or more 
passages. Gans (72) has shown that general capability in reading does not 
insure the ability of the pupils to locate authentic relative material. 

During the primary-grade years, children have had experience in ap- 
praising the worthwhileness of stories. They have estimated whether the 
story would make a good play; whether it would be suitable to read before a 
group; whether it, in comparison with another, was the more pertinent to 
a specific discussion; and whether a given selection of material would be 
helpful in the study of a topic. 


1, Determining relevance of content. 


An example of a critical appraisal, to determine relevancy of material, 
took place in a class of second-grade pupils who were working on a story 
to be dramatized. The pupils read the story carefully and found it some- 
what long. They decided that they should omit part of the story, so they 
reread it carefully to decide what part they could best omit. Later, as they 
discussed the outcome of their critical appraisal, two of the children held 
different points of view. One defended his desire to omit a certain section 
of the story because it did not really contribute to the total unfolding of 
the story and its omission would not detract from the theme. In fact, he 
thought the story would have moved a little faster if the author had left 
this part out in the first place. The other child, while agreeing with the 
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first, desired to omit the end of the story and to change it because he felt 
that the author's ending was not in accord with fact. Both of these children 
had made evaluations. Their purpose for reading had led them to do ef- 
fective critical reading. The second child’s criticism was actually somewhat 
erroneous because his background of understanding was not rich enough 
to enable him to see the author's implications. Nevertheless, for him the 
story did not end right. As a result of the group discussion, the second child 
conceded that the story could have ended in the fashion in which it did, 
and so the suggestions of the first child were followed. 

Another example of reading to determine relevancy took place in a group 
studying the growth of transportation in America. One of the children 
brought to class a description of the development in England of steam- 
driven engines. The children discussed the relevancy of the treatment to 
the growth of transportation in United States. They decided that the 
material was relevant because of the contribution made to American rail- 
way transportation by inventions and refinements done in England. The 
purposeful activity of children, working within the unit framework, gave 
the teacher ample opportunity to develop the ability to determine relevancy 
of content. The children themselves soon held individual readers to a good 
level of performance and thus they gained proficiency. When children are 
actively engaged in finding information about concepts important to them, 
they will not tolerate the loose thinking which enables unrelated material 
to enter into a discussion. 


2. Judging the reasonableness and adequacy of the content. 


In the upper grades of the elementary school, it is necessary to expand the 
analysis of the material read. Dewey (55) indicated the need to teach chil- 
dren to judge material when he said: 


He who has learned as we call it to read without having learned to judge, dis- 
criminate, and choose has given hostages of dependence to powers beyond his 
control. He has prepared for himself a readiness to undergo new modes of intellec- 


tual servitude. 


The children should judge the material as to the adequacy of treatment, 
the appropriateness of its content, and its accuracy and freedom from 
prejudice. This is a difficult set of learnings indeed. In the study of a topic, 
for example, the children can be readily shown that some material treats 
the topic more fully and more adequately than does other material. They can 
be shown that the mere length of a treatment does not necessarily indicate 
the adequacy of that treatment. They can also be shown that extraneous 
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content is often included in a discussion that contributes little or nothing 
to it; sometimes the extraneous content actually biases the presentation. This 
latter fact is discussed by Wesley (177) as follows: 

The good reader soon senses the purpose of the author and the nature of the 
passages. Even when the author has established a particular pattern, he will some- 
times depart from it and inject personal attitudes or prejudices. The alert reader 
will be prepared to recognize these variations. In fact, he can learn to detect the 
author’s bias as well as sense his general pattern of thought. 


The child should early establish the habit of weighing the reasonableness 
and adequacy of an author's presentation. This can be done by constantly 
relating what is being read to the backgrounds of understanding already 
developed. The child should learn to think of the reasonableness of a 
presentation in the light of his understanding of the topic being presented. 
As far as reading instruction is concerned, the ability to judge the reason- 
ableness and accuracy is as much a habit as an ability. It is the habit of 
appraising the validity of statements; it is the ability to make those ap- 
praisals. The ability depends to a considerable extent upon the background 
the child brings to the reading situation. Nevertheless, he can be taught 
to detect inconsistencies among authors’ presentations, to judge authenticity 
in light of his background, and to judge the authoritativeness of authors. 
All of these appraisals are important in judging the reasonableness and 
adequacy of the treatment. 


3, Differentiating facts from opinion. 


In the early grades when the teacher questions, “Do you think this could 
really have happened?” he is giving instruction designed to encourage the 
ability to evaluate the material read. When the children read that father 
“thinks the lost dog is over at a neighbor’s home,” the teacher may question 
whether father’s statement is one of fact or one of opinion. In such instances, 
the child reads further to evaluate. Later on in the story the child may 
discover that the opinion was not verified by subsequent findings. The lost 
dog was shut up in a room within the family’s own home. 

A very good means of developing the ability to evaluate is to have the 
children tell how they know a certain fanciful story could not be true. At 
such times, the children may point out that the animals talk and that this 
is not in accordance with their own experience with animals, or that the 
fairy turned the pumpkin into a coach and that such a happening is not 
likely to be real. On the other hand, the children may read of an incident 
that all would agree was quite likely to happen. They might agree, however, 
that the incident had little application to the topic under consideration. 


` 
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In the later grades, the children can be shown that in regard to some 
controversial issues, different authors have arrived at different conclusions. 
Perhaps they may even be able to see why it is that the authors have arrived 
at different conclusions. Certainly, when they read material wherein there 
are apparent differences in points of view, the children can be led to see the 
differences and to account for them. 

In reading of Switzerland, the child may find the statement that the 
scenery of Switzerland is the most beautiful in the world. He may, the next 
week, read a passage saying that the scenery of Alaska is the most beautiful 
in the world. Since these two statements are incompatible, he would be 
forced to reconcile them in some way. Opposition in point of view comes 
up again and again in reading the material of the upper grades. When 
differences in points of view are found, the teacher has an excellent op- 
portunity to teach the child to appraise materials. In the above illustration, 
for example, the teacher could show the children that each author was 
simply indicating that to him the scenery of which he was speaking was 
the most beautiful, while, of course, the child himself knows that Iowa to 
him, if he lives there, has the most beautiful scenery in the world! And the 
same might be said of any other state or country. 

The evaluation of material obviously depends upon the background of 
the person doing the evaluating. We enter the reading of material with 
certain backgrounds and certain prejudices, which in themselves influence 
our ability to evaluate it. 

McKillop (120), working with eleventh-grade pupils, found that at- 
titudes and values had become important factors in determining evaluative 
responses, She reported “a disconcerting characteristic of the responses of 
the students (in her study) was their tendency to label as false or stupid a 
passage which did not fit in with their attitudes.” McKillop further com- 
mented; 


The present study shows that the reader's attitude should be considered one 
of the factors which may influence his reading, particularly when the reading 
response involves value judgments of the author or of the passage as a whole. 
Teachers should be aware of this attitude factor in interpreting individual pupils’ 
responses to emotionally charged articles and should be especially alert to possible 
influences of attitude on inference, evaluations, and general impressions based on 
the reading of this kind of article. 


She made the plea for providing experiences in evaluation from the primary 
grades up. The child, as he develops in reading maturity, meets countless 
emotionally charged articles (in current materials, in historical and other 
social studies material especially) which he must learn to evaluate. He 
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must learn, too, the psychological fact that his own attitudes and values 
influence his perceptions, in order that he may allow for his own attitudinal 
biases when making his judgments. These learnings should be instituted 
from the first days of reading on through the years of instruction in reading. 
The broader and richer the background, the freer from prejudice will 
be the reader, and the more adequate will be his judgments. In order to 
enable the children to read critically, the teacher should be concerned with 
building backgrounds and with eliminating prejudices. There is more to 
the development of reading to evaluate than having the background neces- 
sary to do that reading. The child must be taught continuously to appraise 
the statements in light of his understandings and his understandings in the 
light of the statements. It should be pointed out, however, that the child 
should recognize the need for reading with a certain amount of tolerance, 
because he is apt to be biased if he possesses an insufficient background. 


Reading to Interpret. 


Reading to interpret involves a high order of reasoning with the material 
read and includes those reading comprehension abilities the reader uses to 
restructuralize the information presented so that he can understand its 
implications, Among the more common abilities which demand interpreta- 
tion are the ability to sense the main idea, the ability to generalize from 
factual information, the ability to predict outcomes, and the ability to form 
an opinion. 


1, Sensing the main idea, 


Reading to sense the main idea enables the reader to form a single im- 
pression about the general point of view or the main sense of the selection. 
This is a rapid sort of reading. Reading to note the general significance of 
the passage is the reading ability usually employed by adults in their 
leisure or recreational reading (76). It is an easygoing sort of reading in 
which the reader’s purpose is simply to get an impression of the material 
read, 

After reading a story about pioneer life, a child might say, “The life of the 
pioneers was one of many hardships,” which in truth was the principal im- 
port of the story, If the child were asked to tell upon what facts he based his 
generalized statement, he might say, “This story tells of the hardships of 
the life of the pioneers.” If he was pressed further for more specific details, 
he might well be unable to give them, or at best be able to give only a few 
of them. He might open the book in an attempt to locate specific details that 
caused him to gain the idea that pioneer life was full of hardships. 


epee ie Bint aati ce wip 
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Much of the time it is neither necessary nor wise for the reader to re- 
member the details upon which impressions are based. He frequently reads 
solely to get the chief sense of the article or passage. In fact, the person 
who becomes unduly concerned with details may miss entirely the feeling 
that the author is trying to portray. 

Most reading of newspapers is for the purpose of getting a general impres- 
sion of the happenings therein recorded. In reading the society page, for 
example, the reader usually skims until he comes to an item of interest to 
him. Then he reads that item somewhat more carefully to get a general 
idea of its contents. Other newspaper reading, of course, is done for the 
purpose of getting details, or to verify an impression of a happening, or to 
attempt to foretell what is going to happen next. But much newspaper read- 
ing is for the sole purpose of getting an idea of the main import of the dis- 
cussions of what has happened or is happening. 

The ability to get the main idea of a passage may be developed in the 
early grades by having the children read to formulate in a single sentence 
what the passage was about. Or, again, have the children choose among a 
group of generalized statements the one that would be the most appropriate 
title. Or, when a child is reading a story to tell to the other members of his 
class, caution him to tell about the most important happenings. 

There are many opportunities within the classwork for developing this 
ability. In the personal reading program, the teacher, wishing to develop 
this ability, could have each child keep a list of stories and other materials 
he has read, each annotated by a single statement. From time to time, the 
teacher might suggest that a child give other children an idea, in a short 
summary, of why he wishes to recommend a story to them, Inducing the 
children to write suitable headlines for news items provides other opportuni- 
ties for building the ability to get the main idea of an item. A news sum- 
mary for a class radio program gives experience in reading to get the 
general significance. 

The materials used for developing the ability to sense the main idea of a 
passage should be relatively easy and of a type that is easily summarized, 
They should not contain too many factual or detailed statements. From the 
first days of reading the teacher has been accustomed to ask, “What is this 
story about?” or “What is this passage about?” Thus, he gives the child 
experience in formulating a statement of his general impression of what 
he has read. It is often expedient to prepare the children for this purpose 
by saying, “This story is to be read just for fun to see what happens.” 

As the child progresses through the grades of the elementary school, 
ability to read to sense the main idea is refined to include the reading of 
more difficult passages, from which clear impressions are expected, 
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2. Generalizing from factual information. 


Generalizing from factual information is another comprehension ability 
that is very useful. Generalizing aids in establishing relationships among 
seemingly discrete concepts. Reading to generalize is a type of compre- 
hension in which the important elements within a passage are related one 
to another so that they can be combined into a principle, inference, or 
generalization. It includes the ability to see the connections among germane 
facts and to formulate tentative or final generalizations. The reasonableness 
of the generalization should be checked by relating it to backgrounds of 
knowledge that have been gained through firsthand experience, previous 
reading, and other sources. Such a generalization, for example, might be 
that the reason that certain foods cost more in the winter than in the 
summer is that they must be shipped from great distances in the winter; 
in the summer they are home-grown. Or, again, the child may read that the 
baby grouse lay quietly against a leaf while his mother led an enemy away. 
The child may read a little later that a worm, green like the leaf, could not 
be seen. Later he may read of a rabbit, brown in summer and white in 
winter. From these readings the child is expected to make a generalization 
concerning protective coloration of animals. This is a high order of reading. 
It is the ability to interrelate fairly discrete information into a logical 
generalization. 

The reader of this material should generalize at this point that reading is 
an art involving thinking and that the comprehension abilities are ways of 
thinking using printed material. These ways of thinking can be taught. 
Such high-order mental activity is possible because, with the printed page, 
the reader can stop to reflect, he can turn back to reconsider, and he can 
progress at his own rate. 

At the beginning, the generalizations should be between two closely 
related bits of information—information that is within the firsthand ex- 
perience of the child. The child restructuralizes his thinking into new rela- 
tionships. A child reads, for example, that a piece of wood stays on top of 
the water and that a penny sinks. He comprehends that objects large and 
light float whereas objects small and heavy sink. He sees the relationship 
between the size and weight of an object and the likelihood of its float- 
ing in water. 

One child in a third-grade class, in answer to the question, “Why is Yel- 
lowstone Park called Yellowstone?” generalized from reading the map in 
his book that it is called “Yellowstone” because it is shown in yellow on the 
map. This child had generalized, albeit he had generalized upon insuf- 
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ficient data. Mark Twain recognized the possibility of such a faulty gen- 
eralization when he had Huckleberry Finn think he was flying over 
Illinois for the land was still green and his map showed Indiana as pink. 
Children naturally attempt to generalize in their reading. They must be 
taught, however, to withhold judgment until sufficient evidence has been 
collected to warrant a generalization. They must be taught, too, that they 
must test the reasonableness of their generalizations. 

The teacher should encourage the children to formulate generalizations. 
Discussions of the merit and possible weaknesses of the generalization help 
the children establish this difficult reading-comprehension ability, When the 
teacher finds that a generalization has been made too quickly, he can 
encourage the children to read additional material that will enable them to 
clarify their generalization. In the illustration given above of the faulty 
generalization about Yellowstone Park, the teacher might have had the 
child locate his own state on the map and find to his surprise that his state 
was colored yellow, too. The teacher should be careful not to discourage 
the child from generalizing. He should encourage the child to suspend his 
judgment and to verify his conclusion. 

Many generalizations derived from reading should be tried out ex- 
perimentally to emphasize for the child the usefulness of reading to gen- 
eralize. Reading to generalize is so frequently required of the child in 
science, arithmetic, and social studies, that there are many opportunities 
for the teacher to lead the children to discover the usefulness of this 
ability and to enable the children to become proficient in generalizing from 
their reading. It should be noted that this high order of reading is often 
inversely related to speed. Here, speed of comprehension, of necessity, 
frequently is slow and often entails considerable rereading and always entails 


pauses to reflect. 


3. Predicting outcomes. 


In reading to predict outcomes, the elements within a passage must be 
seen in relation to one another in order that the most likely result can be 
estimated. This type of reading requires the ability to see the relationships 
between the items and to foretell the possible outcomes. When, for example, 
a person reads the story, The Lady or the Tiger, he is forced by the author 
to make his own choice as to the most likely outcome. Frequently, as an 
individual reads fictional material, he asks himself, “What is going to happen 
next?” Magazines make great use of the fact that people read in this 
fashion, and by printing stories in installments they encourage the reader 
to buy subsequent issues. 
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Much of the interest of a child in the plot of a story is derived from his 
ability to make estimates of what might happen and then to continue 
reading to see what did happen. In reading current events, this type of 
reading is frequently employed, because the ultimate outcome is in the 
future and the reader must therefore make his estimate. In studying current 
trends of most sorts, the pupil is required to make predictions from his 
reading. The accuracy of his predictions depends in some measure upon his 
ability to read to appraise and to estimate the trends. In reading arithmetic 
problems, the effective reader makes an estimate of the correct answer. This 
is a specialized type of reading to predict outcomes. The child’s life is full 
of situations in which he reads to make estimates of the consequences of 
given situations. 

In a democracy where people have a voice in the operation of their 
government, reading to predict outcomes needs especially to be developed. 
The adult reads of happenings in the newspaper; he makes an appraisal of 
what will happen if one course of action is followed and what will happen 
if an alternative course is followed—how it is likely to affect his life and 
the lives of his family and of his friends. Then he “wires” his senator. The 
degree of wisdom found within his “wire” depends in no small measure upon 
his accuracy in predicting the outcomes of the different courses. 

The development of reading to predict outcomes was begun in the pre- 
reading period when the teacher, after reading half way through a story, 
asked the children, “And what do you suppose is going to happen to the 
little gray rabbit?” This question, in somewhat more difficult form as the 
child progresses, will continue to be asked throughout the elementary 
school. 

More direct experience may be given by selecting or preparing paragraphs 
that contain some related happenings from which the child may choose 
the one that tells the most likely consequence. Debates on social problems 
develop the ability to read for the purpose of estimating what will happen 
under various alternative conditions. It can be seen that reading to predict 
outcomes is a specialized way of thinking about reading material; so also 
are many types of reading comprehension, The. best way of getting children 
to think in this fashion about a sequence of facts is to place them in reading 
situations that demand this sort of thinking. Any situation that requires an 
estimation beyond the data presented gives experience in this type of 
comprehending, 


4, Forming an opinion. 


Reading to form an opinion is the ability to read information on a subject 
to establish a point of view. When the child says, “I think Epamanondous 
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was foolish,” he has considered the evidence and has made a judgment. In 
this case the judgment was a highly accurate one. Frequently, opinions 
are gained from reading about controversial issues, the truth of which is 
unknown. The goodness of the opinion will be determined by the amount 
and accuracy of information available to the reader, the accuracy with 
which he incorporates the material into his thinking, his freedom from 
prejudice, and his ability to suspend judgment until he has looked at the 
controversy from several points of view. Inasmuch as people continually 
form opinions about what they read, the instructional task is one of teaching 
the child to form sensible ones—opinions based upon carefully weighed 
evidence. 

Frequently, the reader forms an opinion by reading the works of an author 
in whom he has confidence. He believes that the author has studied the issue 
carefully and that, by and large, the author is fairly accurate in his opinion. 
The assumption is that the author has spent more time on the issue and has 
a greater background for judgment than does the reader. At other times, the 
reader consults several authors, weighs the arguments of each, and makes 
his own judgment. 

In teaching the child to form opinions, the teacher should encourage the 
child to appraise the importance of the opinion to him, the amount of time 
and effort that he should devote to the question, and whether he will be 
satisfied with seeking aid from one or many authorities. The teacher should 
use many “What do you think about this?” questions to encourage the child 
to make judgments. The teacher should note the reasonableness of the 
response, and, in cases of obvious faulty opinion, indicate to the child that 
perhaps he failed to consider all the evidence before he formed a final 
opinion and show him how the inclusion of additional evidence might alter 
his judgment. As the child develops, the more difficult situations that he 
meets will demand more extended reading before opinions are formulated, 
As he develops and as he reads more widely about questions, he will often 
refine opinions that he formulated earlier. 


Reading for Appreciation. 

Reading for appreciation is impressionistic reading which carries the 
reader somewhat beyond the stated elements of the discourse. The reader 
forms sensory impressions, he follows the change of events of unusual 
circumstance that makes for humor, he senses the logical construction of 
plot, he understands a character accurately portrayed. The reader ap- 
preciates the ways by which the writer conveys impressions. In discussing 
questions of providing esthetic experience, Smith (152) says: 
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Enjoyment of beauty, delight of an idea well expressed, joy in symmetry of 
form, in lilt of line, in suggestiveness of phrase, or in the pictorial power of words, 
all increase not only the reader’s joy in reading but his joy in life. 


1, Forming sensory impressions. 


Reading to form a sensory impression is an appreciative type of reading. 
The individual reads to visualize and to enjoy the word pictures which the 
author has painted; he reads to smell the odors that are described; he reads 
to feel temperatures or textures; he reads to hear the sounds described; and 
reads to taste foods, 

Materials that are written to be read to young children, or for children to 
read, have many appeals to the senses. Interested as they are in the world 
about them, young children especially enjoy reading materials that tell them 
about sights, sounds, feelings, tastes, and smells. 

Young children enjoy hearing again and again materials such as the follow- 
ing, because the poem appeals to their senses of sight and sound: 


Bed in Summer 


by 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light, 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 

The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 


When a child reads such a book as Little Eagle (157), he should read it 
appreciating the sights, sounds, feelings, smells, and tastes that are depicted 
by the author, some of which the following excerpts illustrate: 1 


Little Eagle was tall for his fourteen years. His skin was as coppery-red as the 
cliffs of Arizona’s Canyon de Chelly, where he lived. His cheekbones were high 
and flat, his body Jean and whip-strong. His long hair was looped into a knot at 
the back of his head and kept out of his eyes by a band of bright silk. 


* From Armstrong Perry, Little Eagle (Philadelphia: . Wi : 
Reged iy pamanta agi lelp! John C. Winston Company, 1938) 
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The boy sniffed at the boiling meat, and a grin lighted his face. M-m-m-m-ml 
but that smelled good! The twins smelled it, too, for they began to squirm on 
the baby-boards where they had been tied securely all night long. Soon they set 
up a loud howl for their breakfast. 

By reading such a selection to the children and, as he reads, pointing out 
the sensory appeals that are made, the teacher can help them realize the 
pleasure they may get as they read. 

Literary materials are not the only ones which appeal to the senses, 
Many other materials also appeal to the senses. While the child learns 
science, he “feels” the wind, “sees” the moon and the stars in the sky, and 
“hears” the roar of the ravaging river at flood time. 

The ability to read to form sensory impressions may be encouraged in ways 
such as the following: (1) comparing words, such as walking with waddling 
or trudging, flowing with trickling or gushing to determine which gives the 
more vivid impression in sentences; (2) finding an illustration that goes with 
a descriptive passage; (3) creating illustrations designed to convey the 
mood of a passage or the picture of a passage; (4) describing the feeling- 
tone of a passage; (5) constructing murals—impressionistic or realistic— 
depicting a series of scenes in material read; (6) developing stage settings 
compatible with the action and times of a play; (7) developing music to 
suggest the feeling-tone for a dramatization; (8) selecting from two passages 
the one that best conveys a sensory impression. 


2. Sensing the humor. 


Humor brings enjoyment and offers release from tensions. The capacity 
to enjoy humor is developmental, Children should be taught to expand their 
way of living to include sensing humor in situations. A great part of the 
opportunity for enjoying humor comes from the printed page. In speaking 
of humor, Witty (182) says: 

Young children find pleasure in hearing and reciting nonsense rhymes. They 
enjoy humorous stories too if the comic situations, the amusing characters, and 
the play on words are not formal and artificial. Exaggeration is, of course, the 
main element in many “tall tales” which are generally popular with children. 

Teachers have made good use of published cartoon and comic material 
to stimulate ability to read to appreciate the ridiculous or funny. Children 
eagerly cooperate in the enterprise of collecting cartoons to share during 
a current events or like period. Files of humorous pictorial materials to be 
read by the children are kept by teachers of all grades of the elementary 
school. These materials are useful for both silent and oral reading. In oral 
reading settings, the child must be taught how to read to communicate 
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appreciatively with others as well as with the author of the material. When 
the children and teacher meet humor in their reading, time should be allowed. 
for its appreciation. There is a contagion about humor that helps the teacher 
establish this learning. 


3. Appreciating the plot. 


Following the unfolding of stories such as Treasure Island is an ex- 
perience that every child should enjoy. Identifying the cause and effect 
relationship of plot brings to the reader a high degree of satisfaction and 
understanding. The ability to follow a plot gets its start early in the reading 
experience of children. They learn to appreciate the plot of a series of 
pictures in the readiness program, and, from the first days of reading, have 
read many stories with excellent plots. The plots at first, of course, are 
relatively simple where the cause and effect relationship is not made complex 
by digressions into characterizations or multiple actions. 

The development of ability to appreciate the plot of stories is that of 
teaching the child to unravel the central theme and subthemes in more and 
more complex presentations of series of related happenings. The teacher can 
aid children materially by having them show that subsequent events were 
the natural outgrowth of earlier ones. 


4, Understanding the people within reading material. 


To the child, the characters in books are practically as real as the child, 
the man, the woman, or the dog next door. In fact, often the characters in 
books are almost as alive and as much his friends as are the living breathing 
people with whom he associates. This is as it should be, for great is the 
pleasure that may be got from reading the doings of storybook folk. Great, 
too, is the understanding of behavior that may be had from knowing book 
people. Many a child enlarges his understanding of loyalty as he travels 
with the deaf mute in King of the Wind—a characterization portraying 
boundless loyalty between man and beast. 

Instruction in reading should provide for developing an appreciation of 
the characterizations in children’s literature. Opportunity should be provided 
to enable the child to have as friends such characters as Lassie, Black Beauty, 
Heide, and the many others. First acquaintance with famous storybook 
creatures and folk may come as the teacher reads to the child. Later, the 
child may become acquainted with the characters of children’s literature 
through his own reading, chiefly in connection with personal reading and 
with experience-unit reading. Here the task of the teacher is one of intro- 
ducing the child to the interesting people and other characters within 
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books in order that the child may, through his own efforts, get to know them 
well. 


SUMMARY 


Comprehension is made up of a number of basic abilities, including skill 
in understanding word-meanings and in grouping words into thought units, 
and sensing the meaning of sentence, paragraph, or passage. Fundamental 
to all reading is deriving meaning. Understanding is emphasized from the 
outset of reading-instruction as well as whenever reading is employed there- 
after. At first, the child reads short, direct sentences with controlled vocab- 
ulary and concept meanings. But he reads these materials understandingly. 
Later, as he gains proficiency, he reads an ever wider array of material in 
longer and more complex passages, grouping words into thought units, 
sensing the sense of sentence, paragraph, and passage. 

Comprehension is made up also of a variety of specific abilities. The 
specific comprehension abilities may be roughly classified under five major 
headings: reading for factual information, reading to organize, reading to 
evaluate, reading to interpret, reading for appreciation. 

The basic and specific comprehension abilities develop as the child has 
day-by-day experience in their use. In the basal reading program the child 
is shown how to employ these comprehension abilities in situations of 
gradually increasing complexity. The child also is given experience in their 
application. In other phases of the program—the topical reading, the reading 
in the subject-matter areas, the personal reading—the child gets added 
practice in using these abilities in varied materials when reading for many 
purposes. It is not a matter of teaching one type of ability and then getting 
on to the next, but of developing them side by side. Just as in the case of 
word-recognition techniques, it is versatility of attack, with understanding 
always emphasized, that is desired. The child should have a degree of 
proficiency in each of these abilities; moreover, he should be able to adjust 
the ability or abilities used to meet the purpose for which he is reading. 
For example, when a child reads a storybook for appreciation, it would be 
not only a waste of time, but would also spoil the recreatory aspects of the 
story to employ a detailed or highly organized reading ability in that reading. 
On the other hand, if he is reading a passage for the purpose of finding out 
how to construct something, merely getting a general impression of what 
the passage was about would not enable him to meet his purpose, He must 
have the abilities at his command and use them when they are applicable. 

It is important to emphasize again that from the first lesson in reading the 
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child develops the many comprehension abilities and versatility in their 
use. These achievements he must make if he is to meet the reading require- 
ments of even the first grade. The child reads directions from the bulletin 
board about the day’s activities. He has other experiences in reading to follow 
directions. He reads “Things to Do” in his workbook. He reads many stories 
to get the general significance or purport. He reads to organize in helping 
his committee prepare its report. He reads to evaluate, as when he asks about 
an experience chart that has been prepared, “Does this really tell what we 
did?” He reads critically in science, as when he looks up from his book and 
says, “This sounds the way winter really is.” The materials of the first grade 
are filled with opportunities for gaining sensory impressions of what is read. 
What first-grade child has not heard the little goat go tripping across the 
bridge in the story of “Billy Goat Gruff”? Or has not seen the vision of the 
wolf in grandmother's bed in the story of “Little Red Ridinghood”? So it is 
with the other comprehension abilities. Growth in these is developmental. 
Differentiation begins at the first lesson and becomes more and more specific 
as the child progresses through the primary grades into the upper grades 
of the elementary school, high school, and college. 

The problem of teaching reading comprehension is twofold; (1) it 
consists of teaching the child how to go about using various comprehension 
abilities; and (2) it gives him practice in the use of these abilities in various 
sorts of situations so that he may learn how to become a versatile, under- 
standing reader. 
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PART IV 


Special Reading Competencies 


CHAPTER XII 


Developing Specialized Skills 


Certain reading skills which cannot be classified as comprehension abil- 
ities, but which are very closely allied to comprehension abilities and word- 
recognition skills are basic study skills, skill in adjusting the rate of com- 
prehension and in oral reading. It is necessary to give continuing attention 
throughout the reading program to these attributes of reading. The first 
section of this chapter will deal with the basic study skills, the second with 
adjusting the rate of comprehension, and the third with oral reading. 


BASIC STUDY SKILLS 


The skills often thought of as basic study skills are those included in 
locating information through the use of library aids, tables of contents, the 
indexes within a book, and the like; the use of basic reference material, 
such as the dictionary, encyclopedia, atlas, almanac, telephone book, city 
directory, Who's Who, newspaper and magazine files; the reading and effec- 
tive use of tabular and pictorial material, such as maps, graphs, charts, 
tables, schematic drawings; systems of organizing material, such as outlines, 
classification charts, time lines, taking notes of material read; and reading 
special notations, such as formulas, abbreviations, and symbols. These are, 
of course, all important skills much needed in locating material to be read 
with comprehension and in aiding in study of the printed page. The more 


mechanical aspects of handling reading equipment are among the basic 
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study skills. For example, in using an encyclopedia, effectiveness in the basic 
study skills implies that the child knows: (1) what information for his 
purpose is most adequately discussed in the encyclopedia; (2) under what 
heading it can be found; (3) within what volume the treatment occurs; and 
(4) how to locate the discussion within the volume. The actual reading and 
comprehension of the material may be studying, but is not one of the basic 
study skills. 


Locating Information. 


Effectiveness in locating information results from the application of many 
skills and abilities, as McKim (121) has pointed out. If a child wishes to 
find material on a given topic, he must be able to appraise the subject and 
to make an estimate of the source that will most likely prove fruitful in his 
search. Then he must be able to use the library aids to locate that source. 
After he has located the likely source, he must locate the selection within 
the source. If the source is a textbook, for example, the child must be able 
to use the table of contents or the index in order to find the actual dis- 
cussion of the topic, In the use of these two aids, the child’s skill will, in 
a great measure, be determined by his knowledge of the appropriate key 
words or key topics under which the information desired is apt to be 
classified. 

The child, in his first reading book, learns to read the numbers at the 
bottom of the page. The teacher, at this time, acts as the table of contents, 
and as he writes 9 on the chalkboard, tells him, “Our new story will be 
found on page nine.” The child soon develops skill in finding page numbers 
within the book. Next, a simple table of contents takes the place of the 
teacher in acquainting the child with the number of the page to which he 
should turn for the beginning of a specific story. At the start, this table of 
contents must be carefully introduced. Building upon previous learning, 
the teacher shows the child that the table of contents gives a listing of the 
selections of the book and that directly to the right of the title of each 
selection is the number of the page upon which it begins. So the child starts 
developing one of the skills that make up the complicated over-all task of 
locating information, 

As new and more mature aids to locating information are included in the 
books the child uses in his daily reading, the teacher has the responsibility 
of showing the child how to use them wisely and effectively. By careful 
teaching, the step-by-step sequence of locating information within a book 
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thus is developed. These learnings must be developed gradually to prevent 
the child from forming habits detrimental to establishing later learnings. 

Long before the child finishes the third reader he should become ac- 
quainted with a city or school library. He should be enabled to obtain his 
own personal library card and shown how to withdraw books of his own 
choosing. He should be introduced to the arrangement of the materials 
within the children’s room of the library. He observes the librarian’s use of 
the card catalogue and senses that therein is contained a record of each book 
in the library with an indication of its location. The librarian or teacher tells 
him that he will find books on a given topic in the 800’s, for example, He 
learns to locate the “800” section by reading the numbers off the backs of 
the books and thereby gets an appreciation of the orderly arrangement of 
the library. 

The instruction given in the primary grades, while useful to the child at 
the time, is much in the form of readiness for the more systematic instruction 
in skills involved in locating information that forms a part of intermediate- 
grade work in the basic study skills. The child in the primary grades has not 
as yet developed the reading capabilities nor the informational backgrounds 
necessary for effective systematic instruction in locating information. 

Skill in locating information is dependent upon the child’s ability to 
appraise his problem, estimate the likely source, locate that source within 
the library, use the index and table of contents, and skim to locate the exact 
discussion. Also apparent is the need for knowing enough about the problem 
so that he will make a fair estimate of where a discussion can be located and 
so that he can select the most likely key words in using an index, The skill 
in locating information can break down at any of these points. Therefore, 
each step must be appraised and taught. 

The child should be taught to use the card catalogue and other aids 
within the library. The most fruitful means of teaching the child to use the 
library is to set the educational scene so that it is necessary for him to use 
the library to reach his goal. 

In addition to making use of the library aids that are necessary for the 
child to meet his purposes, the teacher should give direct instruction in 
how to use them: show the child the card catalogue and how to use it; 
show him how the Dewey Decimal Classification system operates and 
indicate how to write the slips when several references are to be located; 
teach him the use of indexes, such as Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature; 
give him help and experience in selection of key words; and in other ways 
teach him how to locate material in a library. 
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Many drills have been worked out to give practice in the various skills 
needed to be effective in locating many sorts of information (66, 130). The 
best instruction will come, however, through the actual location of informa- 
tion in the solution of real problems or in gaining knowledge about a topic 
or through selecting a book to be read for pleasure. 

The best time to teach the location of information is in the actual process 
of doing the extended reading in connection with a topical unit. Such 
instruction should be in close relationship to the basal reading program 
because the pupils and teacher are focusing their attention upon developing 
skills that make for sequential growth in using printed material, Of course, 
too, there are opportunities for the youngsters to practice these skills in 
relationship to the reading done in the subject-matter fields. 


Skimming. 

Skimming is one of the skills involved in locating information, Skimming 
is a rapid sort of reading in which the reader attempts to find out only what 
the passage is about, or in which he undertakes to locate specific items of 
information, Skimming does not demand a careful weighing of the elements 
within the passage, but gives simply a rapid inspection of those elements. 
Skimming is the most rapid sort of reading, and it is due to its rapidity 
that skimming gains much of its usefulness. Inasmuch as skimming is used 
for locating information to be studied in more detail or to get a rapid over- 
view of the content of a passage, skimming is herein considered a basic 
study skill. 

The reader may skim for the purpose of getting a general impression about _ 
a topic. Or he may skim in order to find out what is dealt with in some 
particular material that he has no intention of reading with more exactness. 
He may simply read to find out what is usually discussed under a given 
heading. Or at times he skims simply to refresh his memory concerning facts 


contained in material he has previously read with more exactness. He isnot 


at such a time locating material to be read more carefully, but is achieving 
his purpose by means of skimming. The children, in one class, for example, 
might be interested in the topic of pioneer life, with which topic they are 
to deal for a month or so; they wish to isolate subtopics in order to plan group 


work that is important and relevant to the topic. They might skim through 


much material to find suitable segments of the larger topic, skimming a 
great deal of material would help them list subtopics of greater breadth 
more rapidly than if skimming were not used. In the above illustration, 
there might be as a concomitant another useful outcome of employing the 
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ability to skim, namely, that of locating material containing worthwhile 
discussions of the topic they were studying. Then, the children would know 
where material could be found that merited more careful reading, They 
might also determine in this period of preliminary skimming where some of 
the best discussions of the subtopics to be treated were located. 

Skimming is used to locate a statement that is known to be within a 
given passage. A child, with this purpose, would skim the passage until he 
located the statement. Then, he would note the factual detail in which he 
was interested. In this way, he would achieve his purpose without having to 
resort to a careful and detailed reading of the entire passage. He might wish 
to know, for example, the exact date on which gold was discovered in 
California. He might recall, as a result of previous reading, that the date was 
given in a certain story about Sutter’s Mill. Because he wanted to know the 
date, he might rapidly glance through the story until he found it. His 
skimming here might consist purely of looking for numbers. At another time 
the child might want to know how the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill came 
about, Such a reading purpose would require a more careful type of 
skimming. As he went through the story, the child would estimate the place 
wherein the discovery was actually recorded, and as he approached that 
place he would read somewhat more carefully so that he would not miss 
what he was looking for, Skimming requires different degrees of care, 
depending upon the type of information to be located. Children frequently 
apply skimming for the purpose of verifying a statement which they have 
made. 

At another time, a child might need to locate a given fact, but he would 
not know the exact discussion within which it was located. In such a case 
he probably would have to skim several discussions in which it was reason- 
able to assume the fact might be treated before he found the one in which 
it actually was treated. In this sort of procedure the child must know enough 
about the subject to estimate with a fair degree of accuracy the sort of 
presentation in which the fact would likely be treated. The child, for 
instance, might wish to know whether Buffalo Bill had ever been a pony 
express rider. The child would normally assume in order to ascertain this fact 
that he would have to read material about Buffalo Bill. If he knew some- 
thing about the westward movement, he might be able to estimate the part 
of Buffalo Bill’s life that would be most fruitful for the search of that fact, 
He might conclude that if Buffalo Bill had at any time been a pony express 
rider, it would have been in his early life. The child would therefore skim 
through enough presentations of Buffalo Bill's early life to locate the bit of 


information that he wanted. 
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It can be seen from the above illustrations, which are by no means all- 
inclusive, that skimming is a highly useful skill and therefore one that should 
be developed. The practice of having children locate evidence in their basal 
reader to prove a point or to clarify a misconception is one method of 
developing ability to skim. Much of the ability to skim will be gained 
through the program of reading upon topical units, wherein there are many 
opportunities to skim. The teacher should show the children how to go about 
finding information quickly and how to quickly appraise its relevancy. It 
may be necessary, too, from time to time to give specific drill upon skimming. 
At the start, exercises may be prepared which require the child to select 
an important fact within a single paragraph. The child, in doing such 
exercises, quickly locates and reads the sentence that gives the bit of 
information desired. Speed may be increased by having small groups of 
children of about equal reading ability compete with each other to see who 
can find the fact most quickly. As time goes on, the size of the selection 
may be lengthened and the item of information to be located may be more 
obscure. The greater part of growth in skimming skill, however, should 
result from the reading the child does while he is actively engaging in 
locating material on a given topic, in locating important subtopics from 
those materials, and in employing skimming to find specific items to verify 
facts and to clarify discussions. Topical units give the child practice in 
reading many kinds of materials for all of these purposes. 


General Reference Materials. 


There are many books which are not to be read from cover to cover, 
but are merely to be referred to when the need arises. There are about 
5,500 standard reference titles (180). It would be impossible to know all 
of them well. These reference books cover many fields and are of many 
types. One interesting reference book for an elementary-school child in 
relation to his personal reading is The Junior Book of Authors. This refer- 
ence book contains photographs of authors of children’s literature and brief 
biographical or autobiographical sketches, and is written “for boys and girls 
from seven to seventeen” years of age. The child interested in places will 
find atlases very informative. Another type of interesting and useful reference 
book for the older elementary-school child is The American Citizen's Hand- 
book. Dictionaries and encyclopedias are, of course, necessities in modern 
education. Among the better encyclopedias suitable to the elementary-school 
grades are Britannica Junior, Book of Knowledge, Colliers Encyclopedia, 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, and the World Book Encyclopedia. 
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For the most part, growth in the use of general reference materials during 
the primary reading experiences is in the form of backgrounds for the more 
systematic presentations later. These learnings are not incidental or hap- 
hazard, but are planned by the alert teacher who knows the reading problems 
the child will meet as he becomes more mature. The teacher plans activities 
similar in nature to the use of the encyclopedia. His file of pictures is 
arranged similarly to an encyclopedia. He has large tabs indicating ANI- 
MAL, CITY, FARM, TRANSPORTATION, WEATHER, and the like. 
Behind the ANIMAL tab he has pictures of animals arranged by name in 
alphabetical order. The children go to this file of reference material to 
illustrate activities. The readiness for the use of such an alphabetical 
listing may be established through the picture dictionary the child as- 
sembled while he was reading his first reader. 

The teacher develops awareness and understanding of the uses of refer- 
ence material by planning activities that require that he use such material 
as a source for answers to questions that have been raised during class 
discussion. At such times he demonstrates how he goes about locating the 
material and reads pertinent information aloud to the children, naming as 
he does so the general reference aid to which he turned in order to get the 
information, When he or a child uses an unusual word which excites the 
curiosity of the children, he refers to the dictionary and reads aloud the 
definitions, having the children select the one most suitable to the context 
in which it was used. 

In many activities, the children get experience in arranging words in rough 
alphabetical order. Mention has already been made of the child’s own 
picture dictionary. Sometimes, too, it may be worthwhile to have the 
children, as a group project, develop a more complete dictionary for the 
use of the class. Further experience in alphabetizing is built by grouping 
by initial letters words derived from social studies, health, or science as a 
spelling aid. Activities such as these are to be encouraged for they provide 
essential prerequisites to the much more detailed instruction in the use of 
general reference aids given in the intermediate grades. 

Probably the most useful single reference book is the dictionary. Discussing 
the importance of the dictionary as a source of information, Betts (13) says: 

The dictionary never ceases to be a helpful source of information. The many 
types of valuable aids in most dictionaries are not known to most adults. It is 
highly important that children be inducted into the use of a dictionary systemati- 
cally and gradually. 

Since there are few elementary-school children who sense the many 
functions of the dictionary, instruction should be so directed as to acquaint 
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them with the variety of information to be found within a dictionary. The 
value of the dictionary should be recognized by all the children and the 
habit of using it should be apparent in every class. Use of the dictionary 
should not be limited to finding word meanings, but should include other 
important functions. Mott and Baisden (130) list at least twenty-eight 
distinct and helpful uses of the dictionary, which include various aids to 
the pronunciation, interpretation and spelling of words, aids to understand- 
ing word relationships, and facts such as names of places and people, flags 
of various countries, and common signs which appear in print. 
The children should know the many functions of a dictionary. Exercises 
may be devised that give direct practice in using the dictionary for many 
different purposes. By and large, the instruction should be a direct out- 
growth of needed recourse to the dictionary in the regular classroom 
activities. If an attitude of studious attention to words, word meanings, and 
similar matters is developed, the children will find many intrinsic op- 
portunities to refer to the dictionary for a variety of purposes. However, 
the instruction in the usefulness of the dictionary and the development of 
efficiency in the use of the dictionary cannot be left to an opportunistic — 
method. The teacher should definitely put the children into situations 
wherein the dictionary must be used for various purposes. He should then 
show the children how to meet these situations, when necessary, through 
direct instruction in the use of the dictionary. As instruction goes forward, 
the teacher can appraise the effectiveness of the individual pupil’s use of 
the dictionary through the use of teacher-made tests, i 
In a like manner, direct instruction should be given in using other im: _ 
portant reference materials. Time used for such instruction will be time — 
profitably used. The child must develop the habit of recourse to and the — 
effective use of reference materials if he is to use his reading effectively to 
aid him in solving his problems. The successful student is frequently 
distinguished from the unsuccessful one by his skill in the use of reference 
materials, 


Graphic and Tabular Materials. 


The use of graphic and tabular aids in communication is increasing daily. 
These aids to understanding a large body of information in a relatively short 
time constitute a difficult learning that needs to be taught. Included in 
compact informational aids are such graphic materials as maps, charts, 
schematic pictures, diagrams, and tables, Inasmuch as informative presenta- 
tions of such aids have become a part of printed material in many fields, 
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it is necessary that all children be instructed in the reading program in their 
interpretation. 

Opportunities for gaining experience in reading pictorial and tabular 
materials of many sorts abound in the day-by-day living in the classroom, 
Such materials must, of necessity, be simple, often depicting a single concept 
at the outset. Later several concepts may be included in the same presenta- 
tion. For example, a simple map showing the location of the school on the 
street is prepared. Then it is expanded to include the adjoining streets. 
Later the homes of the children may be recorded, Later on, this map may 
be used to illustrate to the children safe and direct routes to school. 

Experiences enjoyed by children provide learnings in map reading; “A 
Treasure Hunt” is one such. Many good teachers have globes in their 
rooms and point out where a current event occurred in relation to the 
location of their-town. 

The discussion that follows will consider some of the difficulties the child 
faces in learning to read maps in the intermediate grades. It is not possible 
for a map to include all the mass of information about the area being 
pictured, nor is it possible for it to show accurately all of the information 
that it includes. The map must focus upon one type of information, In 
doing so, some information must be distorted to some extent. In other 
words, it is not possible to have truth of area, angle, scale, and shape on one 
flat map. One truth only may be emphasized, sacrificing other truths. The 
inexperienced map reader has not learned to make allowances for the 
distortions. Consequently, he gets erroneous ideas—erroneous ideas which 
may persist for many years. Children, for example, brought up in sparsely 
settled areas, in which the vast distances they know are depicted on a 
rather compact map, transfer the scale to maps of more thickly populated 
areas which are based upon a larger scale. They, therefore, are surprised to 
find that distances in these other areas are not nearly so great as the distances 
in the areas they knew well. Again, in looking at the typical map of United 
States, the child finds it difficult to reconcile the fact that Maine is actually 
farther south than is the northern border of the western states because, 
through distortion, Maine usually appears considerably closer to the top 
of the map. 

In order to avoid one type of distortion, it is recommended that globes 
be referred to frequently and that comparisons be made between areas on 
the globe and the flat-map presentations of the same area. It is recommended, 
also, that map segments be located on the globe in order that the child 
may get a more generalized picture of the location of the segment under 
consideration as well as its relation to other segments. 
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Another difficulty in the reading of maps arises from variation in types of 
maps. Many types of maps, illustrating specific kinds of information, must 
be read by the reader of geographical materials, In discussing the use of 
maps in historical reading, Johnson (98) says: 

Maps are representations of the whole or of parts of the earth’s surface. They 
indicate location, direction, distance, extent, area, land and water forms. They 
may indicate innumerable other conditions: elevation, air or ocean currents, routes 
of travel, areas of political or other control, the quality and distribution of rain- 
fall, of agricultural and mineral productions and of manufactures, the volume 
and movement of trade, the number and distribution of communicants of churches, 
of members of political parties, of votes in an election, of native and foreign-born 
persons, of illiterates, of schools and colleges, of readers of good books, of fre- 
quenters of art museums, of the number or quantity, and distribution, of phe- 
nomena of any kind that can be counted or measured, and located. 


A child may be able to read one type of map and yet be totally unable to 
get meaning from another type. Consequently, experience should be given 
in reading many types of maps. For example, pictographic maps (maps on 
which important concepts are superimposed by means of pictures) lead to 
distortions of distance. Faulty generalizations should be corrected im- 
mediately. One boy faultily generalized when he remarked, “I do not know 
how large the United States is, but I think it is about as large as our cow 
pasture.” This faulty generalization resulted from examining a map upon 
which was a picture of a covered wagon plodding along the Old Oregon 
Trail. Schematic presentations must be supplemented by direct explanation. 

There are difficulties of reading due to compactness of maps. Compactness 
causes difficulties of location of information. Key letters and numbers 
constitute excellent aids, The child should early be taught to use key letters 
and numbers in locating items on a map, and he should be given many ex- 
periences in using these key letters and numbers so that he may become an 
effective reader of compact maps. Michaelis (125) discusses the symbolic 
nature of maps as follows: 


Because maps are symbolic representations, attention must be given to the 
gradual development of map language. First of all, simple maps with very little 
detail should be selected for use. . . . The map-reading skills require specific 
instruction in the symbols, colors, scale, and network of lines used to represent 
specific information. Such instruction should be related to specific needs for the 
use of maps so that children can make immediate application of what they learn. 
++ It should never be assumed that children can read maps simply because 
maps are in their books and on the walls of their classrooms, 


Because of the vast number of items included on compact maps, there 
is an overcrowding and necessary small print which makes them difficult 
to read. The written material does not appear in left-to-right order, Words 
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and phrases are lettered in every direction—uphill, downhill, in circular 
fashion—and this practice complicates the reading somewhat. In locating 
a city, for example, the dot which indicates the city may be either at the 
beginning, the middle, or the end of the name of the city; sometimes there 
are two or more dots, any one of which could be the one that shows the 
location of the specific city. A careful visual scrutiny or a concentrated 
study must be made if the map is to be read accurately. Many of the dif- 
ficulties characteristic of compact maps in textbooks can be overcome to 
some degree through reference to larger wall maps when there is doubt. 
Many times, too, the teacher may help the children read the map accurately 
by supplementing, from his knowledge, the materials shown on the map 
itself. 

‘Another confusion is due to the fact that most map study is done on a wall 
map wherein North is at the top of the map page. Children in the Northern 
Hemisphere in United States get the notion that the Mississippi River 
flows south because it is obviously downhill on the map hanging on the 
wall. They have difficulty in understanding that the Red River, which flows 
north into the Hudson Bay, also flows downhill. This difficulty can be 
overcome by having the children make relief maps of an area comparing 
the relief map with the wall map. An example of confusion resulting from 
studying wall maps is when a person who lives in Colorado says, “I'm going 
up north to Idaho.” Occasionally maps should be put on the floor and 
studied to correct this misconception that has become a part of the American 
culture. 

Difficulties in interpreting maps occur through failure to read and to 
understand the explanatory key. For example, a map depicting the cattle- 
grazing industry might indicate the number of acres devoted to this enter- 
prise by using an increasingly darker shading. In a relatively nonfertile area, 
many acres might be employed in grazing but few cattle, In an area of more 
fertility several times as many cattle might be raised on a more limited 
acreage. Unless he noticed the key carefully, the child might assume that 
the darker area grew the more cattle, The teacher should always be sure 
that the child has read and understood the key. 

In teaching map reading it is well to go from known localities to unknown 
localities, from simple presentations to more complex ones, Picturing an air 
view of a locality, along with a map representation of the same scene, is an 
excellent way of enabling maps to tell their story to children. From these 
simple learnings, the steps of learning to read shaded maps, dotted maps, 
and cross-hatched maps (which often are tables in the form of maps) 
constitute a gradual developmental process. 

Tables, charts, and other representations of comparative data are read 
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with understanding only when the child comprehends quantity, and only 
when the child has had direct instruction in getting meaning from them. The 
child must learn to read all explanatory material, such at title, keys, scales, 
headings and subheadings, etc. Graphs used in the elementary school should 
be simple in design, and, at the outset, a graph should present but one con- 
cept. Then, too, uniformity in presentation is necessary. 

Most of the initial instruction in reading graphic material should be an 
outgrowth of regular activities in the reading class or in the topical-unit 
work related to the basal program. When a child has some quantitative 
information to communicate to the class, he may prepare a graphic repre- 
sentation of it or he may find a graphic representation to show to the class. 

Ability to use graphic materials is started early in the child’s educational 
experience. The developmental sequence of learning may be shown by the 
following illustration: On a calendar the child may keep a record of the 
days of sunshine and rain for a month by darkening in the rainy days and 
painting in the face of the sun on the sunny days. This is graphic representa- 
tion in its early stages. Later, the children of a group, studying a weather 
unit, may keep a month’s line-graph indicating the temperature at noon each 
day. Still later they may prepare a more complicated line-graph of the 
high and low barometer readings of representative cities in the United 
States—one in the South, one in the East, one in the North, one in the West— 
to compare climatic conditions over a period of time. So it is that an under- 
standing of graphic material is gradually developed. 


Systems of Organizing Material. 


Skill in using systems of organizing material consists of arranging basic 
concepts in an orderly manner and of putting down the arrangement on 
paper in systematic form. The preparation of classification tables depicting 
informational concepts, outlining, and preparing time lines are representa- 
tive of this organizational skill, which is dependent upon comprehension 
abilities that emphasize orderly relationships. The skill is different from 
reading to comprehend orderly relationships in that it consists of reading 
to set down in an organized system the concepts or facts gleaned from read- 
ing one source or several. 

Very early in their reading program, the children start to develop the 
ability to formulate a simple organization of material read and the ability to 
integrate facts from two or more sources. In the readiness program, the 
children frequently classify pictures of things into a twofold classification. 
They might be asked, for example, to sort a group of pictures into two piles, 
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one consisting of pictures of objects that would be found in a house, the 
other of objects found in a garage. They might further sort the pictures of 
household items into those used in the kitchen and those used elsewhere 
in the house. And they might sort the pictures of garage objects into those 
used for the car and those used for the care of the lawn. 

They have had considerable experience listing sequences of ideas and 
have used this ability in composing experience charts, In connection with 
the development of the comprehension ability of sensing a sequence, they 
have been given experience in systems of organization. After having read a 
selection the children have placed sentences stating the important elements 
of the material in numbered arrangement to show the proper sequence. 
Later, they have written their own generalized statements of the significant 
features of a selection and may even have used that organization in telling 


' about it. They have listed major headings and classified related facts under 


those major headings. Usually they have not, however, by the end of their 
primary reading-experiences been taught the outline form and structure 
per se. When the first experiences in outlining are given, the resultant out- 
lines should be very simplified ones. Children have, however, had a great 
deal of experience which prepares them to make more extended outlines 
later. One such experience is in connection with planning a topical unit, 
The subtopics are listed upon the chalkboard; under each is noted the 
chief points to be considered and the names of the children who are to 
constitute each reading-study group. More mature aspects entail both out- 
lining the material and the ability to read the outline after it has been 
written, The child must learn the form of indicating the major topics and the 
subtopics. 

A frequent topical unit used early in the reading-experiences of children 
is one on Indians. Several tribes of Indians showing widely different cultural 
patterns are studied, The information for each is organized under such sub- 
headings as Food, Shelter, Customs, Clothing, Occupations. Then, by con- 
trasting the various tribes, interrelationships between the way of life and the 
means of getting a livelihood are developed. The skill in organization in- 
volved is the making of a two-way table. Along the left-hand margin of the 
table the names of the tribes are listed. Along the top are the subheadings 
Food, Shelter, Clothing, Occupations, Customs. In the boxes so formed the 
statement of fact about each tribe and each characteristic is tabulated. 
Generalizations are made by comparing the interrelationships. From such 
an arrangement the children, for example, readily can see that the food of 
various tribes differed by simply looking down the column under Food. 
By looking across the row for a given tribe, other relationships can be seen. 
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In this way, more complex relationships can be detected than the children 
otherwise would have been able to see. Generalizations are made by com- 
paring the interrelationships. It may have been that one tribe was highly 
migratory because of the necessity of following migrating animals and that 
another tribe built permanent homes because it depended chiefly upon 
agriculture for food. From these generalizations a summarizing generaliza- 
tion might be that the means of obtaining a livelihood had a marked in- 
fluence upon the customs and the home life of the tribes of Indians. By 
such experiences, even in the early years of reading-instruction, the child 
develops skill in organizing material in logical arrangement. 


Formulas, Abbreviations, and Symbols. 


Formulas, abbreviations, symbols are compact ways of representing ideas. 
They are used in all types of reading material and in all subject-matter 
areas. Learning to read them quickly and with understanding is a basic 
study skill. Abbreviations and symbolism have become a part of everyday 
reading. Newspapers, for example, are replete with abbreviations and 
symbols. The textbooks and other materials the children read from the first 
grade on contain them. 

Instruction in reading these forms of expression is provided in the basic 
reading program as well as in reading in the subject-matter fields where 
actually they get their major emphasis. The responsibility of the basal 
program is to give enough experiences with these shorthands of expres- 
sion to establish the habit of attending to them and demanding understand- 
ing of them when they are found in print. The child should be taught to 
recognize that their interpretation is necessary for understanding and 
therefore should not be skipped when he meets them. 


ADJUSTING THE RATE OF COMPREHENSION 


During recent years there has been considerable emphasis upon in- 
creasing the rate of reading as though it was a general attribute which was 
equally efficient in all situations. It has been believed by many persons that 
the person who reads rapidly in one situation tends to read rapidly in all 
situations, while the person who reads slowly in one situation tends to read 
slowly at all times. In measuring the rate of reading, the number of words 
of simple material which a child reads within a given time has been care- 
fully determined. 

Rate of reading should not be thought of as the number of words per 
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minute nor the number of eye fixations at which a child can read relatively 
simple materials. Carlson (39) has shown that the consideration should be 
the speed with which he can accomplish the purpose for which he is reading 
and the speed at which he can read material of different degrees of dif- 
ficulty. 

There are certain fundamental reading skills related to rate of compre- 
hension that are characteristic of good readers. Among these is skill in 
progressing systematically across the line of print. Fluency in reading is 
characterized by effective eye movements. In reading, the eyes perceive 
the line of print through a series of pauses and forward jumps from left to 
right. Then the eyes make a return sweep to the beginning of the next line. 
It is during the pause, or fixation, that the actual recognition of the word 
or group of words takes place. Now and then the reader may lose the mean- 
ing, forget what he has read, or have difficulty in recognizing a word or 
phrase. Then he may find it necessary to jump back along the line of print 
with his eyes in order to re-establish his thinking. Such return jumps are 
known as regressions. The amount of the line of print that can be recognized 
at one glance is called the span of recognition. It should be noted, however, 
that this span of recognition varies with the reading situation and with . 
the materials, The larger the eye span the fewer will be the fixations along 
the line of print, The fewer the regressions that are needed the fewer will be 
the fixations, and therefore the more rapid the reading will be. 

The role of eye movements in reading has been studied perhaps as much 
as any other reading skill associated with effective reading ability. There 
is much evidence to support the contention that the more rapid and effective 
the reading is the fewer will be the fixations. Good readers of any given 
material have effective eye movements for reading that material (40, 169, 
170, 172). Poor readers of any material have faulty eye movements while 
reading that material. The question is: Do the good eye movements of the 
rapid reader cause his rapid reading? Or, are the good eye movements 
simply another demonstration of the fact that he is a good reader—a reader 
with adequate recognition techniques, with the ability to group words into 
thought units, and with similar abilities? Or, again, do the poor eye move- 
ments of the poor reader cause his poor reading? Or, are the poor eye 
movements the result of the fact that the poor reader was not familiar with 
the material he was reading—that he had to puzzle over the recognition of 
certain words, that he lost the meaning and had to regress to re-establish 
himself in the content, and that he was so concerned with individual words 
that it was impossible for him to group those words effectively? The answers 
to these questions determine whether the teacher should give training in the 
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skill of effectively moving the eyes across the printed page, or whether he 
should better devote his time to improving such skills as word-recognition, 
thought-unit reading, and rapid comprehension. Anderson and Dearborn 
(3) have pointed out that the research on span of recognition indicates that 
the problem is not the narrow span of the poor reader per se, but rather that 
the poor reader does not get the same meaning from what is read as does 
the good reader. 

The authors feel that time devoted to the training of eye movements 
would be better used in improving such skills as word recognition, thought- 
unit reading and rapid comprehension. The major problem does not seem 
to be that of training eye movements. It is rather the improvement of read- 
ing. 

Even a good reader who encounters a passage such as the following will 
immediately notice that he makes many more fixations and regressive eye 
movements than he does in reading material in which the vocabulary is 
more familiar to him. 


How does a typical nuclear-energy “pile” operate? Nuclear reaction can be con- 
trolled in the graphite reactor or “pile.” It is a pile of graphite blocks containing 
uranium “slugs” interspersed throughout. This pile is designed to harness the 
energy of fissions without the dangers of an explosion. Normal uranium is used 
instead of enriched U25 so as to reduce the number of fissionable atoms, thereby 
slowing down the reaction. In addition, nonfissionable materials which have the 
property of readily absorbing neutrons are introduced from time to time to “con- 
trol” the number of neutrons available for the chain reaction, Boron is very good 
for this, as is cadmium. A pile ordinarily has movable rods of cadmium or boron 
steel; they are known as control rods, since they actually control the speed of 
the reaction by controlling the number of neutrons. The graphite in the pile is a 
moderator. Figure 15 shows how a pile is constructed (27). 


Bond and Tinker (25), discussing eye-movements, say: 


Ineffective eye movements do not cause reading deficiency. Ample evidence in 
research studies indicates that eye-moyment patterns during reading are symptoms 
of the central processes of perception and comprehension. They merely reflect 
the ability of the reader to interpret what he sees. 


For the majority of children, exercises designed to develop effective eye 
movements would not, in themselves, result in more effective reading, On 
the other hand, such exercises might make the children so conscious. of 
the mechanical aspects of reading that effective reading would be in- 
hibited. 

There are mechanical devices and eye-movement exercises, developed for 
the improvement of eye movements, which may be used at times effectively 
with slow readers. In the case of all of these devices it is not likely that 
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the training of eye movements per se is responsible for the increase in speed. 
The training in phrase-reading and the motivating power of the device 
could account for any gains made through their use. And, too, the child 
cannot assume lazy and procrastinating habits when these devices are used. 
But for the most part, speed can be developed as effectively by other easier 
and more economical means. 

The Yearbook Committee on Reading (11) takes the following stand 
with regard to devices for rapid recognition of words: 

Tt decries the indiscriminate use of gadgets and machines in the teaching of 
reading and advocates more natural and informal methods closely related to actual 
reading. It believes that available money can be more wisely used in furnishing 
additional supplementary books and library copies for children or in providing 
workshops for teachers. i 

The problem of speed of reading is a problem of adjusting. The child 
should be taught that there is no one rate at which all materials should and 
can be read, but that the rate of comprehension should be in keeping with 
the purpose for reading and the difficulty of the material that is being read, 
What is wanted is that the child be able to read as rapidly as is compatible 
with his purpose and with the difficulty and type of the material. Certainly 
the child who is reading a story for purely recreational purposes can afford 
to read it more rapidly than he could the same story if he were preparing 
to tell it to his class. Certainly, too, the child who was reading a description 
of the making of butter just to get an impression of how butter is made 
would read much more rapidly than he would if he were intending to sense 
the step-by-step sequence in order to make butter. 

The purpose determines to some degree the rate at which a passage is 
read, However, it is important for the student to develop the technique of 
adjusting his speed of comprehension to the purpose at hand. Certain 
purposes require a careful analytical sort of reading. Other purposes lend 
themselves to more rapid and hurried perusal of material. If the child is 
reading to formulate a generalization, it is necessary for him to read care- 
fully, to note all of the important concepts, even at times to reread, and to 
pause to think through the relationships in order that he may arrive at an 
adequate generalization. Such reading takes time. After an hypothesis has 
tentatively been formulated, the reader must test it as he continues his 
slow, careful, and analytical reading. If, however, the purpose for reading 
the same material is to see whether it contains a discussion of a given topic, 
the passage can be covered in a short time. The task in this second case is 
not to think carefully through the material, but merely to determine what 
topics are discussed. 


The rate of comprehension must also be adjusted to the difficulty of the 
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material. Easy material with few, if any, vocabulary and concept difficulties 
can and should be read at a relatively fast rate, because the reader is not 
obliged to read slowly in order to recognize difficult words or to think 
through the abstract concepts. He can, therefore, read such material very 
rapidly, For efficiency in reading easy material he should not dawdle over 
the material. The question is not how rapidly can he read the material. 
The question is how rapidly can he comprehend the materials of various 
types and difficulties while reading for various purposes. 

Material with many new and unfamiliar words or with many and dif- 
ficult concepts must be read slowly if it is to be understood. In the first 
place, the child will have to take time to work out the recognition of the 
unfamiliar words and he will have to think through the difficult concepts 
by recalling the meaning background needed for their interpretation. If he 
attempts to read such material rapidly, the child will be forced to skip 
some important key words or to neglect some of the major concepts. Unless 
he reads such material more slowly, he will have failed to comprehend it 
fully and will get an incomplete and erroneous idea of the passage or else 
no meaning at all. Unfortunately, moreover, the child not only will fail to 
understand the meaning of that passage, but also will develop habits of 
inaccurate reading which he can ill afford to establish, He should learn to 
read material of varying difficulty as rapidly as he can with full understand- 
ing, 

When the teacher finds that the child is attempting to read difficult ma- 
terial too rapidly, he should give the child comprehension exercises which 
require him to slacken his speed or which show him his inaccuracies. When 
he possesses knowledge of his inaccuracies, the pupil can be encouraged to 
tead more slowly when he is reading difficult material, Some children, on 
the other hand, develop the habit of reading all material slowly. While the 
slow speed is appropriate to some of the material, it is inappropriate to a 
great deal of it. The slow-reading child should have considerable practice 
in reading relatively easy and highly interesting material for less exacting 
purposes so that he may be encouraged to read rapidly. He should keep a 
record of his rate of reading in order that he can observe his increase in 
rate of comprehension over a period of a month or so. 

The child should adjust his speed to the purposes at hand and to the dif- 
ficulty of the material. The child who is skilled in adjusting his reading 
rate soon learns that certain content-subjects frequently require slow read- 
ing, while the materials of other subjects usually can be read more rapidly; 
for example, the child knows that a mathematical problem cannot be read 
at the same rate as a story. Scientific material must be read much more 
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slowly than is often suitable for reading social-studies materials. Within 
a subject-matter area, the child must learn to adjust his reading; for ex- 
ample, a poem is read at quite a different rate than a short story. 


THE ORAL-READING PROGRAM 
Importance of Oral Reading. 


Oral reading is the oral presentation of printed or written material. 
While it is true that but a small portion of the reading of a person is devoted 
to oral reading, this reading is usually done in a situation which is highly 
important to the reader. Studies showing the frequency of the use of oral 
reading as compared with that of silent reading tend to deny the value of 
oral-reading instruction since oral reading is used so infrequently in con- 
trast to silent reading. The fact that oral reading is used infrequently does 
not mean that it merits no attention. If a person reads to a large group but 
once in his entire life, the time in school spent learning effective oral reading 
will not have been wasted. 

It could be hypothesized that if oral reading had been better developed 
throughout the reading program, much greater use than is now made would 
be made of it, One but has to listen to the efforts of the usual oral reader at 
a parent-teacher meeting, at a church meeting, or at a service club to 
recognize that the school has failed to enable its product to achieve security 
in this phase of its instruction. When we remember that many adults of 
today were taught by oral-sight methods, we wonder why such methods 
are allowed to persist. 

There are occasions both in school and out, where it is necessary for an 
individual to read aloud in order to communicate ideas he has found or to 
share ideas he anticipates he will find. The communicative worth of oral 
reading is dependent upon the excellency of that reading. For that reason, 
one who does oral reading (and practically everyone does) wants to do it 
well. A poor presentation not only wastes both the reader’s and listener's 
time, but also loses much of the communicative possibilities, 


Relationship Between Oral Reading and Silent Reading. 


Interpretative oral reading that is effective depends upon the same tech- 
niques and skills that are used in effective silent reading. As the child 
develops his silent-reading abilities, he is preparing himself to read orally 
as well. There are, however, certain fundamental differences between oral 
and silent reading. Oral reading is usually a much slower process than is 
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silent reading, because there is a greater use of the speech mechanism. 
Oral reading is usually done in a situation consisting of more than one in- 
dividual. Consequently, the reader is concerned not only about getting the 
meaning from the printed page, but also about imparting that meaning to 
others. He wishes his listeners to understand and to enjoy what he is read- 
ing. As he reads, he puts special emphasis upon interpreting the meaning 
of what he is reading so that it may be understood by his hearers. In certain 
situations he is attentive to how he looks, to his manner of presentation, 
and to his enunciation and pronunciation. At other times, he is so concerned 
with sharing an idea related to the group discussion that he loses himself 
in his reading. Horn and Curtis (92) say of oral reading: 


Its chief function is to develop worthwhile skill in communicating ideas read 
from the printed page. The teacher's concern, and that of the child, should be on 
developing this oral-communication ability so that it can be used easily and 
naturally in a social situation. In such oral reading there will be little or no self- 
consciousness because the child is pore about the ideas he has to express and 
not about himself. 


Spontaneous activities in reading orally should be encouraged. There will 
be many of them. But there is a need for specific instruction in oral reading 
in order that the child may be able to communicate the ideas of authors’ 
meanings to others as well as to himself. Very rarely does the poor reader 
get so enthusiastic about his oral presentation as to forget himself and his 
reading difficulty. 

It is common practice for the beginning teacher to use oral sight-reading 
as a device for initial instruction in silent reading. The contention is often 
made that oral sight-reading is of benefit to the teacher because it enables 
him to quickly detect errors and thereby diagnose the youngster’s instruc- 
tional needs. It is true that the teacher can gain diagnostic insight by 
listening to a child read a passage at sight. This technique for noting the 
types of errors the child is making should be done individually, the teacher 
and the child working together, not in a group setting. A diagnosis of errors 
can be made in many other ways; for example, by checking the errors made 
in workbook activities, or by ferreting out the reasons for misunderstandings 
displayed during discussion periods. 

There is little justification for oral sight-reading round-a-group, one 
child reading after another. Silent reading can be taught more effectively 
by methods which do not use oral word-calling by the children. And, more 
importantly, the emotional reaction of many children to such misuse of 
oral reading is detrimental both to the child’s adjustment to school and to 
the establishment of desirable skill in silent and oral reading. 
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Oral Reading and Emotion. 


In his whole school life there is probably no educational experience so 
highly charged with detrimental emotional reactions as that of forcing a 
child who has little reading ability to stumble through an oral presentation. 
Such an emotional situation is very much augmented by the practice of 
having the other members of the group follow the passage in their own 
books. Experiences of this kind tend to cause feelings of confusion and 
frustration which in turn make for inadequate reading and personal adjust- 
ment as well as to lay the foundation for insecurity in future oral-reading 
experiences. 

If the teaching of oral reading is carefully handled, it can become an 
effective means of aiding in the development of more adequate oral 
language-patterns and also in the development of effective silent reading. 
If incorrectly handled, emotional results may occur that will seriously limit 
the growth of oral language, of ease of expression, and of the development 
of poise before groups. In fact, emotional reactions may be so severe that 
they result in a rejection of both oral and silent reading, All too frequently, 
serious reading-disability cases have been started through emotional re- 
actions to being placed again and again in impossible oral-reading situa- 
tions. 

In group work, where the children are reading under the immediate 
direction of the teacher, it is justifiable to have a child read aloud the answer 
to a specific question he has found, Such oral reading is in a sense prepared 
oral reading because the child has read the material silently before he 


reads it to the group. It might be reasonably said that no material should 


be read orally during the primary years without the child having been 
terial before reading it aloud, 


given the opportunity to inspect that mai 


‘The Introduction of Interpretative Oral Reading. 


Oral reading should not be a device for teaching silent reading; rather, 
oral reading should be taught because it is in and of itself important. The 
foundation for good oral reading is the ability to talk without embar- 
rassment to a group. This ability can be developed by encouraging the child 
to relate experiences, tell stories, and plan activities in a conversational 
fashion before or during the initial stages of the reading program. After 
the child has acquired a certain degree of ease in such activities and has 
some skill in silent reading, he is ready to undertake the initial practice of 


interpretative oral reading. 
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The child’s first practice in oral reading should be an outgrowth of his 
oral experiences. While relating a story, for example, the child should be 
allowed to open his book and to read a small section of the story which he 
has previously prepared himself to read orally. The initial oral-reading 
experiences should be enjoyable to the child and to the group and should 
be free from any chance of reading difficulty. In order to ensure success at 
this stage, the child should read aloud to the teacher the selection he has 
prepared so that he can be helped with any difficult words before he reads 
the selection to the class, He should approach this introduction to oral 
reading with confidence of success, If he gets into any reading difficulty, 
the teacher should immediately and unobtrusively supply the word that is 
causing difficulty. 

After the child has demonstrated poise and confidence in reading short 
passages in conversational situations, he is ready to read relatively easy 
and well-prepared material in the audience situation. The child should be 
made to feel his responsibility to his audience and should be helped in 
securing reading material that will be of real interest to the class. He should 
have material that the class has not read and should have it well prepared 
in advance of the presentation. The members of the class should also realize 
their responsibility as an audience, They should not have books or other 
materials about that will interfere with their listening. It should be stressed 
again that the teacher should immediately help the child if he gets into 
any difficulty. If he gets emotionally tense, if he reads in a high and strained 
voice, it is well to let him finish the presentation by simply telling the rest 
of the passage. 

Only after a child has acquired considerable skill at reading prepared 
materials is he ready to do oral sight-reading. The teacher should realize 
that sight reading is much more difficult than either reading prepared ma- 
terial or relating an experience that he has had. There are many factors that 
enter into oral sight-reading which make it difficult. Only a mature reader 
has sufficient reading ability to keep far enough ahead of his reading to 
anticipate what is coming next, and immediately to interpret the meaning 
of the passage by his voice. The mature reader has well over a five word 
eye-voice span: that is, the mature reader is looking at least five words 
ahead of the word he is actually pronouncing. When a mature reader is 
reading aloud, it is possible to cover the print and he will continue voicing 
five to eight words. This eye-voice span enables him to overcome word 
difficulties, using rapid recognition techniques, He can also sense the mean- 
ing of the selection before he actually has to say it orally. The eye-voice span 
of the first or second grader is limited to one or two words, So he can do 
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little other than oral word-calling and is forced to pause to work out word 
difficulties as he meets them. He not only loses his audience in the process, 
but also frequently becomes blocked causing errors to increase. He becomes 
so intent with the problem of recognizing individual words that he is likely 
to forget what has been previously read, and he will, therefore, have dif- 
ficulty in giving an adequate interpretation. 


Materials for Oral Reading. 


The materials for oral sight-reading should be relatively easy with few, 
if any, word difficulties. If the child shows signs of emotional tension and 
embarrassment, it is likely that the task set for him is too difficult and 
should be at a lower level. In all the oral activities at the early stages, a 
skillful rendition is neither necessary nor to be expected. If, however, the 
child is allowed to progress by easy and interesting steps, skillful interpreta- 
tion will be developed. Not until after the techniques of oral reading are 
established should the refinement of expression be undertaken. 

There are many opportunities to use oral reading in the primary and the 
upper grades of the elementary school. In the basal reading program the 
child is shown how to read orally. It is in the basal program that the ob- 
jectives of oral reading are formulated. However, much oral reading may 
be done in connection with reading in the subject-matter fields and in read- 
ing topical units. Some of the oral reading grows out of the personal reading 
of the child. When he finds a story, a passage, a poem, or a clipping that he 
wishes to share with others, he may be encouraged to do so by means of an 
oral-reading presentation of it. Any material in which the child has an 
interest, by means of which he has ideas to share, is suitable for oral read- 
ing. The child should learn to read well orally a wide variety of material, 
Systematic instruction in oral reading, however, is effectively given in con- 
nection with sharing materials of literary types. Among the better materials 
for developing oral reading are those in the basal reader that contain con- 
siderable conversation, since the child is aware that by means of reading 
his part he is expressing the ideas as the person he is representing would 


say the material in conversation. 


Techniques for Improving Oral Reading. 


Oral reading should be taught in those situations where oral interpretation 
of material is natural and realistic. The situation should be such that a 
purpose for reading the material silently is to prepare for oral presentation. 
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The teacher can use various opportunities where oral reading is the product 
sought in the learning situation, such as dramatizing stories the children 
have found interesting and feel are suitable. Frequently, at the close of 
reading a unit within their basal reader, the children are given the op- 
portunity to choose a selection within that unit they feel is appropriate to 
oral presentation. Types of activities in which oral reading is a natural part 
are the development of a radio program or the development of a series of 
pictures to be used as a television presentation wherein the selection is 
read as the pictures are shown. At times, the children may wish to prepare 
a tape recording of their oral presentations so that they, too, may hear their 
own audio interpretations as they watch the pictures. If these experiences 
are to be shared with other groups, the sense of social responsibility will 
stimulate a high quality of oral reading. The desire to improve in oral read- 
ing also will be encouraged. 

When the children recognize that they want to improve their oral reading, 
they and the teacher may find it helpful to formulate objectives for im- 
proving oral reading, Such a list as the following might be worked out: 


The reader must select material that is interesting to his listeners. 
The reader should know what he is going to read. 
The reader must have his material well prepared. 
The reader must read loudly enough for all to hear him. 
The reader should read as though he were telling the content. 
The reader should endeavor to keep eye contact with his audience. 
When the reader finds that he is reading too fast, he should stop a moment, 
then read slowly. 
8. The reader should think how to let his listeners know what is happening by 
means of his voice. 
9, The reader should stand straight, but relaxed. 
10. The reader should watch the commas, the periods, the question marks, for 
the punctuation marks tell him much about the meanings. 


One child in the class might try to improve his oral reading by taking heed 
of only certain ones of these objectives; other children would concentrate 
upon others, The class as a group might judge whether the oral reading 
that they are doing and hearing is becoming better. 

Possibly as important an objective as any other in the above list for im- 
proving oral reading is the one that has to do with pacing and timing the 
reading. The child can be helped if he understands that he must take time 
to pause frequently as he proceeds in order that both he and his listeners 
may better understand his presentation. Many children who have difficulty 
in reading orally attempt to read too rapidly. Proper pauses will help over- 
come this tendency, 
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SUMMARY 


Instruction in basic study skills is given in the basal reading program of 
the intermediate grades. Many experiences for using the newly learned 
skills are provided in the other phases of the reading program. Much readi- 
ness preparation for the basic instruction takes place as a part of the day-by- 
day reading in the primary grades, However, before concentrated learning 
of the study skills may be pursued the child must have achieved some 
measure of maturity in a number of reading techniques and abilities. 

The study skills include: skill in locating information, with knowledge of 
the format of books, of the informational resources of libraries, and ability 
to skim; ability to use general reference materials, including dictionary, 
encyclopedia, and other of the approximately 5,500 standard reference aids; 
skill in comprehending graphic and tabular presentations, including tables, 
charts, pictographs, and maps of many sorts; skill in using systems of or- 
ganizing material, such as outlining, twofold classifying, etc; and skill in 
reading compact ways of representing ideas, such as formulas, abbrevia- 
tions, and symbols. The actual introduction of instruction comes naturally 
from the work in basal reading instruction. The basic skills are best taught 
by carefully planned reading situations that demand their use in both the 
basal and the topical-unit programs. Effective instruction implies a system- 
atic developmental sequence, starting with simple presentations of facts 
known and progressing to more complicated presentations of concepts more 
remote. Workbooks provide exercises for developing these skills. In addi- 
tion, teacher-prepared exercises, similar to the workbook ones, provide ad- 
ditional emphasis when such emphasis is indicated by teacher-appraisal 
and -observation. 

The major learning the child should make with regard to rate of reading 
is to read at a rate appropriate to the material and his reading purpose. In 
other words, the child must learn to read at various rates; often very 
rapidly, but many times, too, at a rate that is consistent with critical reading, 
reading to restructuralize, or reflective reading. He learns that some 
materials can only be read at a slow rate if comprehension is to be at a high 
level, while other materials are written for rapid comprehension of their 
general significance. His is the task of developing flexibility in rate of 


reading. 
The foundation of good oral reading is the ability to talk without embar- 
t experience in oral reading should be an out- 


rassment to a group. The firs 
growth of oral experience and should be prepared reading. Only after a 
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child has gained considerable fluency in silent reading and has had many 
experiences in prepared oral reading is he ready to do oral sight reading. 
Great care must be taken by the teacher to insure that the oral reading 
experiences do not have unfortunate emotional concomitants for the child. 
The materials the child uses for interpretative and communicative oral 
reading should have few, if any, word difficulties. Systematic instruction in 
oral reading is effectively given in connection with sharing literary-type ma- 
terial for it provides conversation, sensory experiences, descriptions, humor, 
and characterization, all of which the child must learn to communicate to 
his listeners. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Reading the Materials of 
the Subject-Matter Areas 


INTRODUCTION 


Each of the various fields of human experience has developed its own 
unique way of recording its organized content. The task, for example, of 
communicating to a reader the realities of geography is a quite different 
one from that of communicating “a touch of magic even greater than the 
wonder of reality,” as Smith (152) expresses a function of poetry. It was 
necessary for each field of human experience to develop a way of writing 
that was compatible with the ideas being handled. Also it was necessary 
for each field to develop its own specialized vocabulary to describe its 
mena, For example photosynthesis describes in one word the process 


whereby plants manufacture food by means of the energy of the sun, It 
‘ocess, but one for whom it has been 


takes several pages to elucidate this pr 
explained requires but the one word photosynthesis to represent the 
phenomenon. 
Whether the materials of a field of human experience are utilized in their 
organized sequence or whether they are integrated with other fields into 
the solution of a special problem, they must be read in a way that is con- 
ducive to communication within that field. When one reads a geographic 
he has to read it as a geographic description of a 
interpretation. It is a descriptive factual 
257 


pheno: 


description of a terrain, 
terrain, not as an imaginative 
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passage, not a creative, fanciful one; nor is it an historical one. When one 
reads a geographical description of a terrain within the larger context of 
the topical unit on the development of transportation, he reads it first as a 
reader of factual geography, then he reads the engineering problems in- 
volved in extending transportation through that terrain. The two presenta- 
tions are different—different in vocabulary, different in concept, different 
in organization—and require flexibility on the part of the reader. 

The following two excerpts from a social-studies book (179) illustrate 
the fact that adjustment is needed: 


Some of the earliest people in the world were the primitive men, who learned 
to use fire and how to make tools and pottery. Later came the Egyptians, good 
farmers, and the first writers. After the Egyptians came the Greeks, who built 
beautiful buildings and made fine statues. Then came the Romans with their 
law and order and roads and bridges. Next came the Teutons, who destroyed many 
things which the Romans had, but saved Christianity and started the nations of 
today, After the Teutons had conquered Rome, the Middle Ages began. The 
Middle Ages lasted for almost a thousand years, from about the year 500 to 
about 1500, 

Ld La o 

Because mountains are like walls, they are often the boundaries between coun- 
tries. They protect each country from the other, Let us see how many mountain 
boundaries we can find on our maps. The Andes (in’déz) Mountains stand be- 
tween Chile (ché/la) and Argentina (ir-jén-té‘nd) in South America. (See the 
maps on pages 120 and 128.) The Himalaya (hi-mii’li-ya) Mountains separate 
India from Tibet (ti-bét’) in Asia. Part of the Alps divide Italy from France. 
The Pyrenees (pir’é-néz) cut Spain off from France. 


The first excerpt deals with material that is fundamentally historical in 
nature. It is written in an historical style. The style has evidently been de- 
veloped because it is the most effective way of presenting historical ideas. 
In this passage, many of the problems are found that confront the reader 
when reading historical concepts, whether in a social-studies book, a book 
of history, an historical novel, or the daily newspaper. We find, for example, 
words which are used more frequently in history than elsewhere, such as 
the abstract words conquered, nations, and primitive, and the phrase law 
and order. Within this passage are illustrated the usual difficulties due to 
the fact that complex ideas are handled by implication. There are dif- 
ficulties of contraction, We travel from the time of primitive man up to 
1500 within a paragraph, The organization is well defined. Obviously this 
is a summary paragraph, reviewing some facts with which the reader has 
had some previous acquaintance because it is full of allusions that other- ` 
wise would mean but little. The need for following the chronology is ap- 
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parent, and the expression of time through dates must be noted. This is 
truly historical reading, and the child must adjust his reading so as to ap- 
preciate the sequence of events and their implications. 

The second selection, taken from the same book, deals with a topic that 
is fundamentally geographic in nature and is written in the style the 
geographer uses to record facts. Geographical materials, whether they 
appear in a single volume, as a phase of a presentation of a topic, or in a 
magazine, must be read in a manner consistent with the purposes and dif- 
ficulties of such material. It can be seen by inspecting the above passage 
that if the passage is to be read and remembered, as is obviously the intent, 
the reader will meet many of the problems that are present whenever 
geography material is read. He will find the usual difficulties of vocabulary, 
He must be able to read maps. It should be noticed, as is necessary in the 
field of geography, that one map must serve many purposes and therefore 
cannot be in immediate proximity to the content. Therefore, the reader 
must leave his reading, look up the map reference, then return again to 
his reading until the next reference appears. Also there is the difficulty of 
reading with understanding many names of places and things. The child 
needs a clear concept of not only a mountain, but also of a mountain range 
in order to get a clear picture of the manner in which the Pyrenees form a 
natural barrier between Spain and France. It is necessary for the reader to 
carry through his reading the concept of a mountain range, if the map 
reading is to be any more than locating a darker brown area between the 
two countries. 

Part of the ability to read in geography is to think in the fashion of the 
geographer and to communicate the ideas in the way most suitable to 
geographical fact and principle, employing the tools of geographical expres- 
sion. Geographical materials are written in a geographical manner because 
that is the best way of expressing them. History is written in an historical 
fashion because that is the best way of expressing it. Scientific material is 
best written with the precision of science. The reader must adjust his 
reading to these materials whenever and wherever he finds them. If he 
really employs reading to help him study problems, to clarify ideas, and to 
expand his knowledge, sometimes he will read materials from the various 
fields while dealing with the same problem and must make the necessary 
adjustments. In thinking about modern social problems, it is necessary to 
get information from many fields, and it inevitably implies the use of many 
reading techniques and abilities in a markedly versatile way. There is 
n to criticize the integration of materials from many 


herein no intentio! 
fields for the better understanding of a problem. It should be recognized, 
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however, that this type of reading is of high order and one requiring many 
adjustments. 

Instruction carries the burden of teaching the child to differentiate his 
reading abilities to meet the specialized demands of the subject-matter 
fields. The child learns to adjust his reading to the requirements inherent 
in the materials of each discipline. These requirements demand considerable 
adjustment of reading purposes and of comprehension abilities. 

The adjustments to the needs of the curricular fields are so vital to reading 
growth that they must be taught in a systematic sequence. They should 
not be treated incidentally while the teacher and students are centering 
their attention upon the development and understanding of a given subject. 
The basic reading program must assume the responsibility for showing 
children how to read the materials they are expected to read throughout 
the school day. Then, through careful guidance in reading done in the 
content areas, the children should gain experience in using the adjustments 
that are suited to those materials and to the purposes for reading. 


First Specialized Texts. 


The specialization of material and of reading purpose in the subject- 
matter fields, while not so apparent in the first texts of science, arithmetic, 
social studies, and literature, is, nonetheless, present. The foundation for 
reading within these highly specialized fields which demand specific read- 
ing abilities must be carefully laid. The first books—science, social studies, 
literature, and arithmetic—are relatively narrative in style, but even then 
they have a degree of specialization. The specificity is gradually increased, 
so that a third-grade science text, for example, may be easily seen to con- 
tain a higher proportion of science vocabulary and concepts than does a 
first-grade science text, while an eighth-grade science text contains more 
that is truly the language and thinking of science than does a third-grade 
science text. The specific vocabulary and content of books in the other 
fields also increases in the books designed for more mature readers. It is 
through this gradual drawing away from more general reading that the 
ability to read in the subject-matter areas is fostered and that a well- 
balanced program of reading growth is achieved. 

The children are much interested in the materials of science, of social 
studies, of number, and of literature that are contained in the beginning 
texts in these fields. Children of ages six, seven, and eight are interested in 
the world about them and are eager to understand its phenomena. There is 
no need for extrinsic motivation to cause them to read a first text in science, 
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for its stories are intrinsically interesting to them. They read of the moon 
and the stars that may be seen at night and of the sun that makes the day 
light and warm. They observe these phenomena in the world about them 
and thereby ascertain the truth of what they have read, Not only, thus, 
do they sense that reading teaches them, but they also learn things to see 
and to look for. It is very conceivable that interests awakened during the 
first days of reading within a subject-matter field will be the beginnings of 
reading interests that will be forever increasing and giving satisfactions to 
the child as he grows into adulthood. 


Vocabulary Control. 


In order that the books in the specialized areas may be most helpful in 
developing broad reading abilities and at the same time develop the 
content of those specialized areas, the reading difficulties must be well 
adjusted to the level of the child who reads them. If a book, for example, 
deals with the first concepts of science, which have their natural introdue- 
tion into the curriculum in the first year, it must be written so that average 
children who have been in school for only a short time can read it, These 
specialized fields are subject to the same difficulty controls as is a basal 
reader. In the matter of vocabulary, the words that are taught in the usual 
basal reading program should become the basic vocabulary for the subject- 
matter fields. Only the specialized words of the specific field should be 
added, so that the total vocabulary burden may not be too great. Such a 
procedure is certainly far superior to that of using materials which have 
been constructed with a disregard for the sight-recognition vocabulary that 
is being taught in the basal reading program. In the early grades, most of the 
concepts presented in any subject can be developed with a relatively small 
additional vocabulary. In arithmetic texts, for instance, the vocabulary 
developed in the basic reading program supports the greater part of the 
reading load so that a small additional vocabulary of quantity will not add 
unduly to the vocabulary burden. 

When supplemental materials, prepared without paying attention to 
basic vocabulary, are used in the content subjects, the vocabulary load can 
become unbearably heavy. Teachers in the early grades should give careful 
consideration to the introduction of such materials with additional spe- 
cialized vocabularies which are not found in the texts of the various fields, 
It is difficult enough for the child to assimilate the vocabulary with which 
he is confronted in the various vocabulary-controlled reading materials 
without having to encounter many words which are introduced in supple- 
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mentary materials solely for a given topic and then are neglected. It seems ~ 
rather inconsistent to use carefully controlled materials in the basal reader — 
during a relatively small part of the day, and then during the remainder of 
the day to use materials containing little or no vocabulary control. In fact, — 
such inconsistency brings about great confusion for the child and creates — 
difficulties in learning to read that sometimes wreck his educational career, ~ 
The subject-matter texts have found a place in the early reading program — 
in meeting the need of the child to gain experience in reading materials in 
the various areas of human experience. These texts are sufficiently well 
planned so as to not overburden the child. Supplemental materials should 3 
be used, but they should be easier in readability than either the content- E 
subject texts or the basal reader. a 


Concept Control, 


Just as there must be a control of vocabulary so also there must be a 
systematic control of new concepts. These concepts must be well planned to i 
achieve the aims of the subject-matter field. At the same time, as will be | 
quite natural if they are in line with the aims, they should enable the child 
to profit from reading about those concepts. This control implies that — 
neither too many nor too unrelated concepts should be introduced. Just as 
in the basal program, the teacher should be aware of the desirability of — 
developing the needed backgrounds before a unit is introduced, so should ~ 
he be aware of the need for developing meaning-backgrounds before ma- 
terials in the subject-matter fields are introduced. A well-planned book, — 
however, takes into account the previous learning of the child in that field 
and builds upon those learnings. Much background building is taken care - 
of in this way. a 


Reading Purposes, 


Even though the vocabulary and the concepts are controlled, there are — 
differences in the reading purposes of the various fields. In the field of 
science, for example, experiments are read about and then performed, even — 
in a first-grade textbook. The purpose of the child, in reading these experi- 
ments, is to find out how they are done so that he can reproduce them. — 
Here his purpose for reading is reading to understand and to follow direc- 
tions in order to perform an experiment. Or, the child may read about an 
experiment after he had performed a similar one; in this case, he would 
read to relate the results of his experimentation to those recorded in the 
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book. These two reading purposes seem to be rather distinctly scientific, In 
arithmetic, too, the purpose for reading might be distinctly mathematical, 

The child reading fifth-grade materials may encounter the following 
problems: 


In his arithmetic book is the problem: Barbara weighed 80 Ibs. two months 
ago. Now she weighs 774 lbs. How many pounds has she lost? 


In his social studies book is the following problem: The land in this locality 
produced 80 bushels of corn per acre ten years ago. Now it produces 7714. How 
much has it lost in productivity? 


These two problems appear to be fundamentally quite similar, but the 
comprehension expected is quite different. In the arithmetic problem, the 
reader is expected to answer that Barbara lost 244 pounds. Any attempt to 
retain the specific information of the day's arithmetic problems is not ex- 
pected. It would be inefficient, too, to analyze the problem to consider such 
questions as: Should Barbara lose weight? Was the loss due to illness? If 
so, how can she stop losing weight and regain the weight she has lost? Or, 
perhaps the loss of weight was due to dieting? If so, where did Barbara 
obtain the diet she was following? To analyze each problem of the arith- 
metic lesson after this fashion would consume more time than the child 
has available and would not contribute to achievement in arithmetic, 

In the social-studies section, however, it is demanded that the child 
comprehend the significance of the loss of productivity of 2% bushels per 
acre and he is expected to retain specific information gained from this and 
other materials of the day's reading. He must reflect upon such questions 
as: What does the loss of productivity mean to the national economy? Is it 
good or bad? What brought about the loss? Was it due to erosion? If so, 
how can the depletion be corrected? Reflection upon such questions con- 
tributes to achievement in the social studies. 

While the differentiation needed in reading in the two illustrations above 
is marked, it is based upon reading ability already started. The child, 
meeting the more mature demands of the upper grades of the elementary 
school, refines and perfects reading abilities that have been started earlier. 
He gains increased flexibility in his use of them in situations more varied 
than he has previously met, Learning to read is a developmental process. 
Each new learning grows out of the learnings that have preceded it. New 
learnings of the upper grades are in actuality the further growth in the 
reading attributes that were started in the lower grades. The child must 
learn to adapt his reading skills and abilities to meet the varied purposes for 


which he reads in specific content areas. 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE READING REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS 


The various subjects of the elementary school place different burdens 
upon the reading abilities of the children. (17, 68, 149, 116). Each field, 
such as social studies, science, mathematics, and literature, makes demands 
upon the child’s reading which are not encountered in the other subjects. 
Gray (83) reports: 


Of great importance is the fact that each content subject taught in elementary 
schools has its own unique aims, body of ideas, logic, and relationships. To read 
material relating to social studies, science, and arithmetic, one must become in- 
creasingly familiar, as he advances through the grades, with modes of interpre- 
tation appropriate to the purposes of these subjects and with the kinds of ideas 
presented. 


The materials of the school subjects read by a child of fifth-grade reading 
ability, for example, demand many reading abilities. Even a cursory in- 
spection of the materials of the various subjects shows that there are im- 
portant differences among them. The materials are different in difficulty, in 
compactness of ideas, in continuity of presentation, in vocabulary used, 
and in many other respects. The child approaches the reading of the ma- 
terials of each field with purposes specific to that field. The child, for 
instance, approaching a problem in arithmetic has an entirely different 
mind-set than the same child might have in reading a discussion of the 
historical importance of the River Nile. 

In addition to the different demands made upon the reader by the nature 
of the reading material, there are variations in demands made upon the 
reader by the nature of the subjects themselves and by the ways in which 
they are taught. The teacher of arithmetic expects the child to read only a 
page or so every day. The child is not expected to do extensive reading in — 
many arithmetic books, He is supposed to read carefully and accurately, 
and he must give great attention to detail. In the field of social studies, on 
the other hand, the child reads many pages during any one day of school. 
He reads from many sources, and often he reads merely to get the gist of 
the material; at other times, he reads an important section intently to 
organize its details. 

While there is the need for adjustment in reading to the specific ways of 
writing within each field of human experience, there is more that is common 
among those fields than there is that is unique to a single field. All of the 
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reading proficiencies that the child has at his command are useful in making 
the adaptations, Recognition of the problems inherent within a field by the 
teacher and the pupil will in and of itself aid materially in establishing the 
flexibility in the use of general reading capacities necessary to be successful 
readers within that field. There is, then, a problem of isolating characteristic 
demands of a specific subject, recognizing them, and using the most effective 
ways of reading to meet them, By and large, the solution is simply employing 
study skills, comprehension abilities, and speed appropriate to the situation 
at hand. 


READING IN SCIENCE 


The children of today live in a world of great scientific discovery and 
achievement. It is imperative that an early start be made in developing 
interests and capabilities in science. The modern elementary and secondary 
schools are rapidly giving the field of science as important a role in the 
consideration of problems confronting children as are being given to the 
fields of social studies, English literature, and mathematics. This added 
emphasis on science results from the recognition of the fact that the applica- 
tions of science are all about us. That the child may understand the world 
in which he lives—his world—and prepare for the demands that will be 
placed upon him as an adult, he must be helped to interpret that part of his 
environment science explains. In order to aid him in developing an under- 
standing of the scientific concepts which are important to everyday living, 
books in science have become a necessary part of school equipment. These 
books make specific demands upon the child's reading ability. ; 

There is no doubt that much scientific information and much of the 
method of science can be and is arrived at by experimentation and observa- 
tion. The young child, for example, before he can read, studies things about 
him and formulates and tests hypotheses. He is an intense student of the 
phenomena about him and is a keen questioner concerning scientific facts. 
He cannot read, so he uses the spoken language as his source of informa- 
tion by asking many questions of others who have traversed the ground 
before him. He has searched, through query, into the knowledge of his 
experts (usually his mother or father) and he is often seen to test his 
conclusions. He tries to verify, by experimentation, the knowledges learned 
from answers to the questions he has raised. The more mature young 
scientist refers to the printed page for answers to his queries. He is not 
limited in his quest for information to asking questions of adults. He, too, 
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studies the world about him, makes tentative hypotheses, seeks more in- 
formation by means of the printed page and other sources, and then tests 
his conclusions. 

There is little wisdom in having the child use any means of getting in- 
formation unless he uses that means efficiently. It is therefore necessary for 
the school to systematically develop effective means of communicating with 
authors of scientific materials. Reading science materials confronts the — 
child with some rather unique problems to which he must adjust. The child 
cannot be trained to read factual scientific presentations through the reading 
of stories or fanciful materials. He can be taught scientific reading only in 
scientific content and only with the problems of science and the purposes | 
for reading science confronting him. It is to these materials and purposes 
that he must adjust. The discussion of reading in science will treat adjust- 
ments of vocabulary, of basic study skills, and of comprehension abilities. 


Adjustments of Vocabulary. 


As is true in other fields, science has a language of its own. The child | 
must learn the language of science as he develops proficiency in reading 
science, The language is made up of words that have been developed to 
express scientific concepts and are therefore encountered much more fre- 
quently in reading in science than in reading in other subject fields. For 
example, a short selection dealing with electricity from a fifth-grade science 
textbook contained such words as experiment, electrons, magnetism, 
charges, conductor, and electricity. These are specialized scientific words, — 
the meaning and recognition of which must be learned by the child. In 
order to develop the concepts of science through the use of language, it is 
necessary to use the exact language of science. Consequently, a science book, 
in addition to general vocabulary, must contain a considerable vocabulary 
of scientific words. These words obviously have to be taught and under- 
stood. Therein is found one of the major difficulties of reading science, 
whether it be in the primary grades, the upper elementary grades, high 
school, or college. It is essential for the teacher at any level to anticipate — 
vocabulary difficulties and to aid the child in building the understanding 
necessary for an effective use of the terminology. 

As is to be expected, the language of science contains specialized mean- 
ings. Learning the scientific meaning of a specialized word is often more — 
troublesome than learning an entirely new word. Within the passage dealing 
with electricity, mentioned above, the word charges has a rather distinctive 
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meaning in the sentence, “There were more negative charges than positive 
charges on each ball.” In the same selection, for many children, the word 
conductor has a new meaning. 

The avoidance of technical vocabulary is not only unwise; it is impossible. 
Those who prepare science material and those who select material for a 
child to read should question themselves rather carefully about how much 
technical vocabulary the child at his level of advancement in scientific 
learning can reasonably be expected to assimilate. Probably there should be 
no more technical or specialized words introduced than the number that 
can become permanent learnings and no fewer words than are needed to 
identify the basic concepts with exactness. Only the concepts that are of 
sufficient importance to warrant careful study should be identified with a 
technical term. 

Frequently, it is believed that just because material is stated in exact 
terms it will be understood with clarity. It should be remembered that the 
word conveys exactness only to the degree that it has full and precise mean- 
ing to the reader, If the child does not have exact understanding of the word, 
the word itself gives no clarity or precision. In the elementary school, it is 
the reader, not the writer, who usually determines the scientific exactness 
of what he reads. For the most part, the writer has a clearer understanding 


of the technical vocabulary than does the immature reader. It is therefore 


necessary for the teacher to inspect the material and develop for the child 
clarity of understanding of unusual words. However, whenever the author 
of the material is aware that a new word is one the reader is unlikely to 
know, it is his responsibility to define that word in the content of the print. 
When words are so defined they should be left for the child to interpret. 
He may, thereby, gain experience in a valuable means of vocabulary de- 
velopment, namely, use of author’s definitions. 

In no other place is the relationship between firsthand experience and 
reading so apparent as it is in science. The teacher, while teaching science 
reading, is in a very fortunate situation for developing clear and vivid 
meanings of words. There is no other field that can bring the printed page 
so closely together. The child can experiment, 
observe, read, and test in a way that makes the page live for him. Firsthand 
experiences directly related to the science material are abundant in this 
field, The child reads about an experiment. He conducts that experiment to 
test the validity of what he has read. Or, conversely, he performs an experi- 
ment as background for reading within a field of science. In this case, his 
reading may be done solely to verify his own observations and results, The 


and firsthand experience 
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interrelationship between experimentation, observation, and reading is 


indeed close! This interrelationship aids materially in developing technical 


vocabulary. 

Readiness for the firsthand experience must first be built. Words that 
identify the concepts must be used in discussion with the children both 
prior to the experience and in talking about it afterward. Interest in the 
technical words and in their exact meanings must be kindled. All of these 
essential acts involve careful, systematic planning on the part of both 
teacher and children. 

Extensive reading is an effective means of developing meanings. The 
child who reads widely in science encounters new words in many and 


varied situations. He continually meets up with new examples of the use — 


of a word. All such reading extends and refines the understanding of con- 
cepts and the words which represent them. Extensiveness of meanings 


depends upon the number and kinds of situations in which the word is met, — 


Accuracy depends upon the skill with which the reader relates the new 
understandings to previous backgrounds. Vividness depends upon the 


interest, emotional acceptance, and purposefulness of the reader. Retention — 


depends upon the usefulness of the word to the reader. The child then has 
a much greater chance of building the vocabulary of science, if his reading 
is much broader than that of a single text. He should get information from 
many sources about the scientific ideas considered. Care must be taken, 


however, to insure that the child does not meet too heavy a vocabulary — 


burden when reading related materials. 


Basic Study Skills in Science. 


Basic study skills have been taught in connection with the social studies 
far more than with science materials. Krantz (105) has shown that stand- 
ardized tests of basic study skills are confined to those frequently en- 
countered in social-studies reading and are unrelated to success in science. 
In order to study the physical and natural sciences, even in the lower 
elementary school grades, the child must be equipped with specialized 
basic study skills appropriate to science materials and scientific reading. 

Among the more important basic study skills used in science is the 
ability to interpret symbolic language and scientific abbreviations. The 
symbol Zn, for example, is more than an abbreviation for zinc. It implies 
that the child knows the atomic weight, the valence, and so forth; that he is 
able to use the symbol effectively in chemical formulas. 

Another basic study skill in science is ability to read a formula. If an 
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arrow points one way, in a formula for example, it means that the reaction 
will go in that one way; if the arrow points in two directions, it means that 
the reaction is reversible; and the like. It is not only in the field of chemistry 
that we have scientific formulas and symbolic expressions. The writings in 
biology, botany, and physics also are heavily laden with symbolic language 
and expressions in formulas. 

All fields of science make extensive use of graphs and diagrams. These 
graphs and diagrams are frequently schematic in organization and differ 
from those in other fields, The teacher is so familiar with the field of science 
that he often overlooks the unique characteristics of scientific graphs and 
diagrams. The child, however, confused by the uniqueness of these graphs 
and diagrams, is likely to develop the habit of skipping the pictorial 
presentations. The teacher who explains these graphic representations and 
encourages their use in class discussions will do much to eliminate the 
tendency on the part of the child to avoid the graphically presented data 
and will make them meaningful to him. 

Locating information in scientific works is another of the basic study 
skills oriented to the field of science. The bare knowledge of the mechanics 
of using dictionaries, encyclopedias, indexes, etc., while essential, is not 
sufficient to enable the child to locate scientific information rapidly and 
efficiently. He needs an understanding of the sorts of materials that are 
most reliable for science, He must know the key words under which scientific 
information is likely to be classified. He must be shown the sources most 
helpful in locating scientific information. And, above all, he must be given 
practice in locating scientific information to help him solve his own problems 
and help him pursue topics of study. There is a place in science for the 
systematic presentation of material, but it is unfortunate if a child’s under- 
standing of the topic being considered is limited to the treatment in any 
single textbook. The child must learn how to supplement the concepts 
therein discussed with treatments from a number of sources. 


Comprehension Abilities in Science. 


Comprehension abilities must be reorganized to meet the specific demands 
of scientific reading. There are few fields which demand as frequent or as 
careful following of directions as does the field of science. The description 
of an experiment must be read slowly and thoughtfully so that the sequential 
order of the steps described may be followed. The construction of laboratory 
equipment depends upon careful reading to follow directions. The location 
of the name of a plant in botany requires much reading. While all of these 
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are reading to follow directions, the specific way to go about the reading is 
different in each case. The child must be taught to meet these different 
situations adequately. 

Facts must be accumulated and retained because each fact becomes part 
of the working capital of the scientific thinker. There is need, however, for 
the selection of important concepts and facts and the rejection of illustrative 
data. Frequently, the immature scientific reader becomes overwhelmed by 
the illustrative material and fails to grasp the important facts and concepts 
being developed. At higher levels in a treatment on the expansion of metal, 
for example, the important consideration may be that metal expands in a 
uniform manner when heated and that each metal has a specific coefficient 
of expansion. The author may use the expansion of various metals and cite 
their coefficients and have the youngster test these coefficients of expansion 
in the laboratory, It is not important that the student remember all of the 
coefficients for all the metals, as they are readily available in tabular form. 
There are, however, many students studying science who attempt such feats 
of memory and are unable to differentiate between the examples and the 
generalizations to be learned. From the start, the child should be taught to 
isolate the important facts for retention. As he matures, he may be able 
to assimilate more of the specific illustrative details, when such an assimila- 
tion is appropriate to his reading purpose. 

In order to retain the great number of concepts and facts that are 
developed in science, the child must be able to organize factual information. 
Such organization usually takes quite different forms than does the organiza- 
tion useful in other subject-matter disciplines. An outline form often will 
not suffice for organized thinking in science. Nor will a time line be of much 
benefit in many scientific considerations. A child should be taught specific 
ways of organizing scientific information, such as, sorting concepts into 
Major categories to prepare classification tables, listing major concepts and 
then summarizing them in a generalization, and step-by-step planning of 
research, 

Reading in science, thus, is more than remembering facts related to a 
given topic, because it comprises the ability to determine relationships 
among pertinent facts. The student of science is often required to formulate 
a statement of these relationships. In fact, the reader of science is con- 
tinually formulating and clarifying generalized concepts. In this way, he 
builds a background of knowledge in science that aids him in retaining and 
understanding the facts so that he may better interpret the world about 
him. Also he brings to his future reading of science a broader background 
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than if he attempted to remember an unrelated body of factual knowledge. 
Science, to a large degree, requires classifying and generalizing. 

The child may get into difficulty in several ways in trying to see relation- 
ships. In the first place, he may not have formed the habit of attempting to 
see relationships and may try to learn science by rote memory. He will soon 
be in trouble indeed. Such a child would not make a generalization when 
a generalization was warranted. A second source of difficulty is the tendency 
to overgeneralize. Children are apt to generalize upon insufficient evidence, 
The child who does not suspend his judgment until a sufficient number of 
facts are given may too early arrive at a conclusion to which he tenaciously 
holds even in the face of further evidence opposed to his conclusion. A third 
difficulty is that of failure to test the generalization in the light of previous 
reading and of known experience. The child should be taught to think as he 


reads. 


Adjustment of Rate of Comprehending. 


Often, the best way to comprehend a scientific treatment is to read, think, 
reread, pause to restructuralize or to assimilate the concept being discussed, 
Thus, frequently, science materials must be read slowly in order that 
comprehension may take place. Material from other fields may be read more 
rapidly. It is true certainly that in the fields of science and arithmetic rate 
of reading must be slower to fit the reading purposes, the compactness of 
ideas, and the level of difficulty of the material. 


READING IN ARITHMETIC 


Reading the materials of arithmetic in any one year of the elementary- 
school grades, while not extensive, is so specialized that the child must be 
taught how to do the reading. Comprehending these materials requires 
careful reading. The child must note details and weigh them, he must be 
able to follow directions, and he must be able to organize the facts of a 
problem and to relate them one to another. In reading the problems in 
arithmetic great care must be taken for exactness, for understanding each 

and for adjusting to the compact nature of problems, 


item within the problem, 
The reading of arithmetic is so highly specialized that the usual measures 


of reading competency will not distinguish between good and poor reading 
of arithmetic. Fay (68) found no difference in arithmetic achievement 
between good and poor readers as measured by standardized reading tests 
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(when intelligence was held constant). Hanson (85), in studying problem 
solving in arithmetic, found that there was no significant difference between 
good and poor students of arithmetic in comprehension abilities; he found 
that the poor achievers in arithmetic were the faster readers on the average, 
thus indicating lack of ability to differentiate speed. Koenker (104) found 
no difference in reading comprehension ability between good and poor 
computers of long-division problems at the sixth-grade level. All of these 
studies used tests designed to measure general reading capabilities not 
arithmetic reading capabilities. 


Adjustment to Vocabulary. 


There is a relatively large vocabulary of words that are specific to arith- 
metic. Such words as invert, multiply, quotient, numerator, subtrahend, 
perimeter, rectangle, and many others, are rarely met (with the same 
meanings) in reading outside the field of arithmetic. Then too, there are 
words which are more frequently encountered in arithmetic than any- 
where else, for example, the terms of linear, dry, and liquid measurement, 
including such words as yard, foot, inch, pound, ton, peck, gross, and quart. 
There are combinations of words, such as partial product, common denom- 
inator, and decimal point that are, for the elementary-school child, unique 
to arithmetic. These words are part of the reading equipment necessary to 
read the descriptions of processes and problems within the usual arithmetic 
book. Therefore, if the child is to understand the explanations given in the 
book, he must learn this language of arithmetic. Sometimes the language 
may seem somewhat abstract to the child, and in such instances backgrounds 
of understanding must be carefully laid so that the explanations will not be 
given back as mere verbalisms, but will be understood. Perhaps the best 
way to teach such specialized terms is through their informal use. The teacher 
calls the concept by its specific name as he goes about his instructing. 

Another vocabulary problem is that of specialized meanings of words— 
words that have a meaning in arithmetic which is unique to arithmetic and 
different from the more common one with which the child is familiar. The 
child must learn such meanings as mixed in mixed numbers, improper in 
improper fractions, times in two times four, and carry in multiplication. 
These specialized meanings add to the vocabulary difficulties of arithmetic 
and are often sources of confusion for the child learning to read arithmetic 
materials. The teacher should anticipate the difficulties and give the child 
the specialized interpretation, inasmuch as in the majority of cases the 
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child cannot derive the meaning of the word from the context of the 
reading material. 


Basic Study Skills in Arithmetic. 

Frequently, in reading the materials of arithmetic the child meets ab- 
breviation and symbolization, for arithmetic has its shorthand, which must 
be learned. The child has to know what symbols such as + — X > < 
-= =: mean. In addition to learning the symbols, he must learn the many 
abbreviations, such as lb., hr., mi., ans., qt., ea., and add. In order to read 
the following problem, the child must know many abbreviations: 


If it costs 95¢ for the first 3 min. and 30¢ for ea. add. min., how much must 
Jane pay to talk to her mother for 5 min. over the telephone? 


One page in a sixth-grade book had the following abbreviations: 


in. ft. yd. rd. mi. pt. qt. gal. pk. bu. a. 
doz. gr. Ib. cwt. t min. hr. da. wk. mo. 
yr. sq. ft. gi. 
Needless to say, these abbreviations make the reading of that page difficult 
for the sixth-grader. 

It is necessary for the child to learn these symbols and abbreviations. 
They, therefore, constitute a reading task. Care should be taken when the 
child is experiencing trouble to ascertain whether it is because he does not 
know how to do the arithmetical operation or whether it is because he does 
not know the symbolism of arithmetic. The basic study skills of reading 
formulas, symbols, and abbreviations must be taught and much experience 
given in reading them in arithmetic. 

Arithmetic material, too, is replete with graphic and tabular presentations 
and so provides opportunity to develop reading those presentations. 


Comprehension Abilities in Arithmetic. 


Arithmetical reading material used in the elementary school lacks the 
continuity the child has become accustomed to in other reading experiences. 
One paragraph of material often bears little or no relationship to the par- 
agraph immediately preceding or following it. Arithmetic problems are 
generally short and compact statements with very little descriptive material. 
Often, there is no contextual relationship between the problems on a page. 
Even the names of the people of the problems are not the same from problem 
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to problem. In most other fields wherein reading is employed, the child is 
taught to continue the meaning from paragraph to paragraph. The transfer 
of such a generalized attack into the reading of arithmetic is confusing to 
the child. There is, however, an attempt in many of the newer textbooks 
to overcome this difficulty somewhat through having a relationship running 
through a series of problems. 

There is a necessary break of continuity through the introduction of 
numbers into the reading matter. Although numbers are not unique to 
arithmetic, they are much more frequently a part of the materials in 
arithmetic than in any other subject. In reading material that is broken up 
by numbers the child must pause in the natural process of reading and 
attend to those numbers, because he is aware of the fact that the numbers 
are to be his tools of operation after the problem has been read. The intro- 
duction of numbers frequently breaks the thought units and thereby tends 
to disrupt the habits of reading that the child has established in other fields. 
The introduction of numbers cannot be avoided, so the child must be taught 
to read material laden with numbers. He must be cautioned to read problems 
relatively slowly and with a great degree of care and exactness. It is 
recommended, too, that the child read through a problem before he at- 
tempts to organize its content in preparation for working it. Thus, much of 
the material of arithmetic must be reread reflectively several times. The child 
rarely reads more than two pages of arithmetical material per day as 
contrasted with reading in the social studies where many pages per day 
are read. All arithmetic material must be read slowly and most of the facts 
in arithmetic material must be forgotten quickly because the facts will never 
again be referred to. 

Reading to form a visual impression is a comprehension ability very 
important in reading in arithmetic. Many problems in modern textbooks 
are related to construction activities or to measurement activities of one 
sort or another. In problems, for example, dealing with the construction of 
a playhouse, the child may be told that the house is 8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 
and 6 ft. high at the eaves and 8 ft. high at its peak. The description will be 
of little value to the child who has not developed the ability to visualize as 
he reads. The child who is unable, then, to read to get the sensory im- 
pression may find problems based upon this description difficult indeed, 
not because he is unable to do the arithmetical operations, but because he 
cannot visualize the problem with which he is working. The ability to 
visualize the problem—that is, to see the field that is being measured, to 
see the wall that is being papered—is an aid to its solution. Such problems 
are frequently met in life situations, so the child must be prepared to read 
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them understandingly. The ability to visualize abstract problems can be 
increased by having many concrete experiences related to verbal descrip- 
tions. In connection with problems dealing with building a playhouse, it 
will be helpful for the children to lay out in the corner of the classroom the 
floor space of the playhouse, and the height up the side wall of the eaves 
and the peak in order to give experiences in visualizing the abstract. 

Often, the data given in the initial description of a series of problems 
includes much numerical information that is irrelevant to many of the 
problems within that series. In solving such a series of problems the child 
must refer to the original description of the data and reject those items which 
have no bearing upon the problem that he is solving. Many children find 
this difficult. They feel it is necessary to use the distance between the two 
cities in order to solve the following problem: 


The distance from Glen Valley to Kings Cliff is 20 miles. It takes one half hour 

to travel between the two cities by bus. Bob can ride his bicycle from one 
to the other in 314 hours. How much time can Bob save by taking the bus rather 
than riding his bicycle? 
The answers many children obtain in solving it indicate that they fail to 
realize the irrelevancy of the distance between the cities. Many children 
find it difficult to isolate the facts that are irrelevant to the solution of the 
problem, and they therefore attempt to use all of them. The children should 
be shown how to read problems so that the facts are seen in the proper 
relationships. A good procedure might be to have them first read the 
problem through rapidly to get a general impression and to ascertain what 
they are to find out; then to reread the problem, isolating those facts which 
are pertinent to its solution and to formulate in their minds how those facts 
should be used; then to do the necessary numerical computations, After 
the problem has been solved, the child should read it again in order to see 
whether his solution is a tenable one. 

Failure to solve a problem correctly is often due to failure to know how to 
do the arithmetical processes involved. At other times, failure may be due 
to inadequate or faulty reading of the problem. Necessary steps are 
frequently omitted because the child has given the problem too rapid or too 
cursory an inspection. In many problems, the steps involved in the solution 
are not clearly defined in the order in which the operations must be 
performed. Thus, reading in arithmetic presents questions of reorganization 
of material read. These problems of reorganization are somewhat unique 
to arithmetic. As he studies the problem, the child who has the tendency 
to omit necessary steps will be helped by asking himself the following ques- 
tions: (1) What am I asked to find out? (2) What facts do I need for the 
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solution? (3) What is the first step in the solution? (4) What are the sub- 
sequent steps? (5) What is the probable answer? After solving the problem 
it is frequently profitable to reread it to see whether the solution is complete 
and the answer reasonable. 


SUMMARY 


To read the materials of the several subjects of the elementary school 
requires different sorts of emphases in the use of word-recognition tech- 
niques, study skills, and comprehension abilities. The purposes for which the 
reader commonly reads in the different subject-matter areas require a differ- 
entiated approach to his reading. Thus, in the basal reading program, at- 
tention must be given to teaching the child how to read in science, lit- 
erature, arithmetic, and social studies. Then, in connection with reading in 
these various fields, the child gains experience and maturity. He learns the 
specialized vocabularies of the several subject-matter areas and builds a sight 
vocabulary of the required technical terms. He builds the needed back- 
ground of concept for his reading in a particular field. He learns to use the 
study skills appropriate to study within a specific discipline. He also learns 
to adjust his comprehension abilities to the reading demands within each 
subject-matter field, He learns to vary his rate of reading in accordance with 
requirements of the material being read and the purposes for which he is 
reading. 

Whether the child reads a presentation in which the author has assembled 
material from several fields or whether he goes directly to the fields them- 
selves, he has to adjust his reading to the nature of the material. All of this 
requires a high degree of flexibility in reading, And inasmuch as ability to 
make these adjustments is a highly desirable attribute, it is important for 
the child to be put into situations which demand flexibility. 

To read in either science or arithmetic, the child must learn the technical 
vocabulary with its specialized meanings for reading in each field. In 
science, relating word meanings with firsthand experiences and experimenta- 
tion, helps build precise understanding of scientific terms. In both fields, 
the child meets symbols, abbreviations, and formulas he must learn to read. 
Also, graphic and tabular presentations particularized to depict scientific or 
arithmetical concepts appear frequently, These provide opportunities for 
the child to gain expertness in comprehending and using such presentations. 

Often, reading in science demands careful reading to follow directions, 
Also there is need for learning specific ways of organizing scientific informa- 
tion, Other comprehension abilities must be adapted to the particular 
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demands of reading the materials of either science or arithmetic. For ex- 
ample, a very high order of ability to sense relationships and to formulate 
generalized concepts is required in mature reading in science. In arithmetic, 
on the other hand, the child must learn to deal with one set of facts, and 
then go on to another set of facts unrelated to the first. The introduction of 
numbers in arithmetical materials breaks the continuity of reading for the 
child. Usually, too, in arithmetic there is not the need there is in science to 
appreciate the interrelationship from sentence to sentence and from para- 
graph to paragraph as each problem is somewhat discrete. Both science 
and arithmetic make specialized demands upon word-recognition tech- 
niques, vocabulary knowledges, study skills, comprehension abilities, and 
rate of reading. 

Selected references on reading the materials of the subject-matter fields 
will be given at the end of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Reading the Materials of the 


Subject-Matter Areas (continued) 


In the preceding chapter, consideration was given to the over-all problem 
of adjusting reading skills and abilities to the various content fields. This 
discussion was followed by some applications to the fields of science and 
arithmetic. The present chapter will continue with applications in the field 
of social studies. 

Ways by which reading in the social studies may contribute to over-all 
reading development and the particular adjustments of reading techniques, 
skills, and abilities that must be learned to read effectively in the social 
studies will be discussed in the first section of this chapter. The second part 
of the chapter will deal more specifically with reading the materials of 


geography. 


READING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Successful achievement in the social studies depends upon ability to read. 
Discussing the significance of reading ability upon achievement in the 
subject-matter areas, Fay (67) says: 


The evidence is clear, both from research and from the experience of count- 
less teachers, that after the primary grades it becomes increasingly more difficult 
to be “poor” in reading and “good” in the content fields. 
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_ Wesley (177) emphasizes the importance of reading ability more specifically 
in relation to the social studies, as follows: 


Success in the social studies depends to a large extent upon the ability to read. 
The range of direct experience is sharply limited. The pupil cannot go to Norway, 
visit Congress, travel in a prairie schooner, cut wheat on the plains, interview 
Lincoln, follow the course of the Mississippi, or experience directly any one of 
a thousand ideas which can contribute to his development. While reading is im- 
portant in all subjects, it is peculiarly so in the social studies, for an understanding 
of historical, geographic, civic, and economic realities can scarcely be gained in 
any other way. 


x The role of reading in making social studies concepts more meaningful 
| and, conversely, the role of the social studies in contributing to reading 
development are discussed by Michaelis (125) as follows: 


i Reading materials can be used to open the gateway to many vital learnings in 
; the social studies. Family and community living, places near and far, great men 
and women, children of other times and places, stories of people in other cultures, 
life in America today and early times, the story of industries, and a host of other 
topics are included in social studies material. As a result of reading experiences, 
the child can identify himself with others, gain new concepts and understandings, 
and develop positive attitudes toward others and richer appreciations of their 
ways of life. Reading ability and study skills can be strengthened as the child 
| engages in functional reading to solve problems in units of work, The many new 
= concepts developed in the social studies promote the child’s growth in develop- 
mental reading. Many opportunities also exist for recreational reading as stories, 
novels, and biographies are made available to children in connection with units 


of work. 


The variety of vocabulary and concept, the need for critical evaluation, the 
= demands of organization and of wide reading, and other typical require- 
ments of reading in the social studies make adjustments inevitable. Reading 
bf adjustments to enable the child to read effectively within the social studies 
= will be discussed under the headings of vocabulary, study skills, and 
= comprehension abilities. 


Adjustment to Vocabulary. 


fa Each subject-matter field is confronted with a group of reading adjust- 
ments. While some of these, such as adjustment to vocabulary, are present 
. in most of the fields, they are, nevertheless, specialized and must be recog- 
nized in reading within the specific field. Klausmeier and collaborators 
(103) discuss the vocabulary problems faced by the elementary-school 


child as he reads textbooks prepared for him, as follows: 
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Although authors of textbooks in arithmetic, social studies, language, science, 
and other subject areas generally attempt to base their choice of words on reading 
difficulty, new words are frequently used which are extremely difficult for chil- 
dren. Children need preparation for this kind of reading. Each new key word 
should be presented in a concrete, meaningful way so that the children can gain 
the meaning intended by the authors. Unless attention is given to vocabulary 
load and unless they have assistance with difficult words and ideas, many chil- 
dren do not obtain maximum profit from reading. Some say the new words with- 
out understanding their meaning, others “skip” any new words they cannot 
identify, and still others come to dislike reading because they do not understand 
what they read. 


For example, related to the above discussion, some of the words with 
which a fifth-grade child comes in contact for the first time and which can 
cause him difficulty in reading are: monastery, hemisphere, invincible, 
cuneiform, armada, patrician, plebeian, and mosaic. The child might be 
able to pronounce the words, but he would not be likely to be able to arrive 
unaided at their meanings. Without help with these words, the child would 
be facing an almost impossible task to attempt to get meaning from reading 
the passages in which they appear. New words should be related to past 
experiences, used in discussion and in group planning, used in reporting and 
in other linguistic-sharing activities as well as in reading in order that they 
may become familiar to the child. 

In addition to many, many words, such as those included in the above list, 
the materials of the social studies are filled with names of people, civiliza- 
tions, places, and other proper names. These proper names invariably 
present reading problems to the child. He must learn to recognize, to 
identify, and to understand them as well as to ascertain their significance 
and to decide which are worth remembering. 

There are also problems of learning the specialized meanings of words. 
Words which have, in the social studies, meanings other than the more 
common ones, possibly familiar to the child; for example, for such words as 
settlement, ford, judgment, and culture, new meanings must be learned. 

Another type of problem to which the child must adjust and which is 
more often encountered in the social studies than in other fields is learning 
the meaning of words for which there is no clearly defined meaning—words 
whose meanings are gradually learned through meeting them in many 
situations. The meanings of such abstract words as democracy, civilization, 
community, ancient, and toleration, can be learned only gradually. 

The teacher, whenever he can, should anticipate vocabulary difficulties, 
or possible misconceptions, and, through discussion, clarify and expand 
word meanings for the children. Naturally, as is the case in all understanding 
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of vocabulary, the child who has had firsthand experiences is at an ad- 
vantage, as Jarolimek (97) points out in the following statement: 

The child who has visited Yellowstone National Park will find reading material 
concerning Yellowstone much more meaningful than the child who has not had 
such an experience. He reads meaning into such words as “geyser,” “mud-pots,” 
and “canyon” which the next child cannot possibly obtain. 

The teacher should capitalize upon the firsthand experiences of the one 
to make the vocabulary understandings of all more accurate. 

Much of the development of vocabulary in the social studies will come 
through extensive reading of materials that are rich enough in verbal 
illustrations to build the needed backgrounds. Materials in which the vo- 
cabulary burden is relatively light and in which new or unusual words are 
explained through the content are good for this purpose. The child should 
approach such reading with an awareness that one of the important aims 
of studying the social studies is to build a useful vocabulary of terms 
frequently used in the social studies. He should approach that reading with 
a desire to find the meanings of the words and with the demand upon 
himself that he understand their use. It is the child reading in the social 
studies who must expand his meanings. The teacher's responsibility is to 
encourage and to show him how to go about learning new words. 


Basic Study Skills. 


Reading in the social studies depends upon the use of a large amount 
of supplementary materials. Therefore, the ability to locate materials is 
an extremely important one in social-studies reading. Inasmuch as the 
concepts of the social studies are somewhat abstract and are often written 
in a contracted fashion, their expansion and further explanation are 
frequently necessary. Supplementary materials provide one means of find- 
ing out more about a topic. The child who wishes to explore a topic more 
completely may be frustrated by his inability to locate other material 
pertinent to that topic. He may have the desire to read further, but be unable 
to do so because materials that he can read are not readily available, He 
may also be frustrated owing to lack of knowledge of how to use libraries, 
indexes, and similar aids and sources. Such an inability would constitute a 
difficulty in reading in the social studies as well as, of course, in other fields, 

The social studies have their own special reference materials which should 
be used extensively. The atlas, the World Almanac, encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, biographical and other reference materials, city, state, and national 
directories, government bulletins, newspapers, and magazines are reference 
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materials in whose use the child must develop skill if he is to be a successful 
student of the social studies. He develops basic study skills in the reading 
program where he is also taught adjustments he must make to meet the 
requirements of the social studies. 


Adjustments of Organization. 


The materials of history, geography, and the other social studies are 
organized and each has its own system or systems of organization. Jarolimek 
(97) expresses this point as follows: 


History may be organized around movements, periods, trends, chronology, or 
topics. Geography may be studied according to regions, physical features, eco- 
nomic factors, or by areas. When elements are selected from the social sciences and 
fused into a single study for elementary school children, as is done in the social 
studies, problems of organization become complex indeed. 


The child must, as he is reading, be able to sense the organization of the 
presentation. He must be able to use the headings, italicizations, and other 
special markings as an aid to sensing the organization. He must, moreover, 
be able to reorganize the material, when necessary, in light of his purposes. 
He must be able to relate his reading to the theory that he is exploring, 
to the trends that he is investigating, and to the generalizations that to him 
are important. Likewise, he must be able to relate incidents to the 
chronology of facts and episodes which he has assembled. It is in no small 
measure through this organization that the results of reading become a part 
of his working capital for further study. 

A mature type of reading is required to sense organization. The ability 
to do this type of reading must be built in a developmental fashion. When 
the teacher in the primary grades says, “Tell us in your own words what 
you have been reading about,” he is starting the youngster on the long road 
to independent thinking about material which he is reading and has read. 
The social studies lend themselves admirably to giving experience in the 
ability to reorganize and to apply learnings derived from reading. 

There are many instructional opportunities for teaching organization. The 
making of a time line by the class is one such opportunity. To understand 
the development of our nation, for example, it is helpful to locate events in 
terms of the passage of time. A line representing time in terms of decades 
may forever establish a sense of the chronology of events and also the lapse 
of time between events. The child will be surprised to see that the time 
between the discovery of American and the writing of the Declaration of 
Independence was much longer than the time from the writing of the 
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Declaration of Independence up to the present time. Most people have a 
feeling that Washington pressed hard on the heels of Columbus in the 
march of time. The children, as they read, may interestingly locate on their 
time line other important happenings in the story of the development of 
our nation. There are many different types of time lines. The one described 
above may be expanded to include parallel world happenings. The develop- 
ment of our nation may be traced by recordings on one side of the line 
and those of the world in general on the other. Many of the topical units 
lend themselves admirably to such organizations. Other suggestions for — 
developing skill in organizing will be found in the discussion of the basic 
study skills, 


Comprehension Abilities, 


The social studies deal, among other things, with the development of 
social institutions, the interrelationships among men, and the relationship 
between man and the physical forces of his environment. These are large 
and difficult areas of thinking, It is small wonder that the reading matter 
dealing with such topics is often both complex and remote to the child, 
Horn (91) has pointed out that many of the dates of history, geography, and 
other social studies are far removed from the experience of students, yet 
ideas must be built by the students out of the material of their experience, 
The gap between the experience of the child and the realities that he is 
expected to understand is so wide that it can be bridged only with great 
difficulty. The need to build backgrounds of understanding, essential to 
reading, is rarely more acute than in the social studies. The need to relate 
the material read to the experiences of the child is essential to his under- 
standing of its concepts. 

As an outgrowth of complexity of ideas, adjustment to sentence length 
is required, The sentences in the materials of elementary-school social 
studies are frequently long and complex. It may be, however, that when 
dealing with a complex concept, the best way, and possibly the only way, 
to treat that concept is in a long, complex sentence. Breaking the sentence 
into two or more parts might break the relationships between the ideas and 
make the understanding more difficult. Sometimes the use of a complex 
sentence is the easiest way of relating a complex concept. 

Peterson (136) comments upon the unfavorable attitudes which pupils 
acquire in having to study textbook materials that are inappropriate to their 
reading capabilities and that such experiences often color their general at- 
titude toward the entire reading process. She says that teachers using social- 
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studies materials need to be aware of the limitations of the materials and 
of the specific difficulties the pupils are encountering in reading them. She 
emphasizes the importance of supplementing passages from textbooks with 
a wide range of additional material suited to meeting the reading needs as 
well as reading capacities of the children. 


Understanding of the Conditions and Mores of the Time. 


Many of the difficulties children have in reading and interpreting ac- 
curately the human relationships involved are due to their limited under- 
standing of the setting about which they are reading. The child reading 
about the problems that confronted the early settlers of our nation finds 
it difficult to appreciate the lack of adequate transportation, the scarcity 
of windowpanes, the inadequacy of heating plants, and the vastness of the 
wilderness, The child tends to interpret those days in light of present-day 
America. The presence of different sets of superstitions and social concepts 
can be appreciated only by the mature reader and even he realizes his 
limited understanding. The perspective of the child may be somewhat 
enlarged by building backgrounds about the setting of the times and by 
focusing attention upon differences between his social and physical scene 
and the social and physical scene about which he is reading. He can be 
made aware that his understanding is limited and that it can be expanded 
by extensive reading, by reflection, and by relating what he has read to the 
nearest approximation in his own experience that he can muster. Teachers 
should limit the teaching of socialized concepts to those which may be 
treated richly. Of course, well-made documentary films, accurate television 
a radio programs, and other instructional aids help make remote situations 
real. 


Using Current Materials. 


The newspaper, magazine, and other periodicals are used as material in 
the modern social-studies program. In general, many of the adjustments in 
using current materials stem from the problem of relating current and 
specific happenings to the broader concepts of which they are but a part. 
The reader does not have the advantage of historic perspective nor can he 
estimate accurately the future trend of events, The child must build an 
understanding that these materials are somewhat transitory and that they 
. need to be interpreted in the light of the mores of his times. The child 
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should be taught that such materials often express current opinion, not 
established fact, and therefore are sometimes inaccurate. 


Reading Critically. 


Critical reading is the process of evaluating the authenticity and validity 
of material and of formulating an opinion about it. It is essential for anyone 
dealing with controversial issues to be able to read critically. Because the 
social studies deal with human relationships, they naturally discuss many 
controversial issues. The child will get into difficulty in reading critically 
in the social studies if he is unable to understand the problem which faces 
him, remember the problem while reading, and hold himself to the problem. 
He must judge the pertinency of the material. He must understand the 
meanings implied as well as stated. He must evaluate the source from which 
he is reading. He must differentiate the important from the unimportant 
facts, He must detect statements of fact as opposed to statements of 
opinion. He must judge the relative accuracy of conflicting statements. He 
must be able to appraise the authoritativeness and accuracy of the material, 
He must be able to detect treatments warped by prejudice. He must keep 
in mind the authors’ percepts and intentions, and judge whether in drawing 
his conclusions the author considered all the facts presented. In order to be 
more effective in these critical appraisals, the child should develop the 
habit of viewing his reading in the light of reasonableness and in the light 
of what he has read and knows about the subject. Michaelis (125) makes 
similar points in the following statement: 


Critical evaluation of the ideas secured through reading is essential. Contro- 
versial issues, prejudices, biases, opinions versus facts, varied interpretations, ir- 
relevant ideas, generalizations, inaccuracies, mood and interest of the author, use- 
fulness of ideas, and the like should be noted and discussed thoroughly by the 
group. Ideas should be checked against other references and sources of data as 
need arises. Misconceptions and biases of the reader should also be considered. 
In addition, children should be helped to detect differences between informational 
and fictional material. 


The ability to read critically must be taught. It is, of course, comprised 
of the comprehension abilities, which have been grouped in this treatment 
under the title Reading to Evaluate and which are discussed in the chapter 
on the development of comprehension. Whenever there is disagreement in 
the writings of two or more authors or whenever a child or a group or the 
teacher think that there is a question concerning the validity of the material, 
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there is an opportunity to teach critical reading. At such times, the teacher 
should specifically develop the characteristics of critical reading listed above. 
Effectiveness in reading critically will be in no small measure dependent 
upon the extensiveness and the accuracy of meaning backgrounds. 


Need for Wide Reading. 


In order that the social studies become more than a series of unrelated 
details, the child must read widely. The treatment of controversial issues 
must be explored from several points of view. The child should use reference 
books, fiction, and historical or biographical literature, as well as somewhat 
more systematic presentations. While wide reading is necessary for under- 
standing complex and highly interrelated problems, it adds the need for 
additional flexibility in the reader. The good reader of social studies must 
be adept at locating information, at skimming that material to find its 
pertinency to the problem, and then at reading it in an evaluating and critical 
fashion, The reader of social-studies material, therefore, must have the 
adjustment of rate of reading nicely in hand. At one time he skims rapidly, 
then he reads slowly and considerately, then rapidly again, then rereads 
with extreme care to weigh evidence. Such reading calls for flexibility in 
tate of reading that is apt to be greater than is needed in any other field. 


READING IN GEOGRAPHY 


A fourth-grade child, who has read largely in story material for most of 
his three years of reading experience, is suddenly confronted with a ge- 
ography book for the first time. Such a child will find many new reading 
problems. He has always read a story from the top of the first page on 
through several pages uninterruptedly. In the geography book, he starts at 
the top of the page in the customary manner, he reads about ten lines and 
then is told to look at Figure 1 on page 12. He looks at Figure 1 on page 
12 and returning to the page he had just left, he starts at the top of the page 
again, He has always done this, He reads ten lines, that seem familiar, and 
is asked to look at Figure 1 on page 12. He says to himself that he has 
already looked at Figure 1, so he goes on reading down the page. It says 
later, “You noticed on Figure 1 that——.” He had noticed no such thing. No 
one had told him to and he was unfamiliar with the ways of the geographer 
(26). These are, of course, minor misunderstandings but it should be 
pointed out that there are reading disability cases caused by an accumulation 
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of such minor misunderstandings and faulty learnings. How much easier 
and how much more profitable the experience would have been had these 
problems of organization been anticipated and a readiness for reading 
geography material been developed in the basic reading program. Collings 
(46) has shown that the interrelationships involved in map-text reading 
required specific skills that are not acquired incidentally, but that definite 
teaching yields large returns. The problem is to teach the child to inter- 
relate the reading of the map with reading the verbal context that ac- 
companies the map. 


Adjustment to Vocabulary. 


Children should have many contacts with a word in order that it may 
become a part of their sight and meaning vocabulary and in order that they 
may recognize it in various settings. Many words that are introduced in the 
materials of geography are used only once or twice, or at best but a few 
times. The child is expected to read a tremendous number of names of places 
which he has not encountered in any of his other reading. For the most part, 
he has had experience neither with the words nor with the places. Their 
names have little meaning to him. The names are not only of towns, cities, 
and countries, but also of rivers, mountain ranges, bays, inlets, and other 
parts of the geographical terrain. Sometimes the names are mentioned but 
once or twice, and then the child is off to another part of the world and does 
not meet them again. 

There are general words, too, which are rather unique to reading ge- 
ography, although perhaps not quite so unique as the geographical names. 
Such words as tributaries, altitude, steppes, levee, plateau, temperate, torrid, 
import, and export constitute the technical vocabulary of reading elementary 
geography. The child must learn them to be an effective reader of most 
textbooks in geography. 

To further complicate the child’s vocabulary difficulties in geography there 
are familiar words with specialized meanings, such as range, locks, belt, 
head, and mouth. If the reading is to be meaningful, the child must know 
or learn the specialized meanings. 

Vocabulary difficulties thus take several forms. Both the teacher and the 
child should recognize that there are these types of difficulties in reading 
the materials of geography, and they should be prepared to meet them, 
Fortunately, geography books are usually well illustrated with pictures, 
maps, and tabular material. All of these aid in establishing vocabulary 
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meanings. Effective teaching shows the child how to use these pictorial 
materials to advantage. Of course other aids to word-meaning develop- 
ment also should be used. 


Study Skills. 


The problem of organization of geographical materials is a difficult one. 
It is not possible for a child in his study of the relationship between man and 
his physical environment to travel the world over. He cannot live in each 
part of the world in order to experience its year-round climatic conditions. 
He cannot visit the industries of each given locality, climb the mountains, 
and swim in the rivers and the lakes. He cannot follow the iron ore that is 
dug from the Mesabi Range in Minnesota through its process of manufacture 
and its export until it is delivered in the form of steel for a bridge in 
Argentina. Such firsthand experiences might enable the child to gain a 
unified idea of the relation between mankind and the physical forces of his 
environment, but he cannot visit all places and experience all things. The 
child must therefore attempt to learn of “the people and the place” through, 
among others, the vicarious experience of reading. 

In order that the facts learned through reading may be retained, organiza- 
tion is necessary. Organization is especially needed when the material that 
is being read is rich in factual content. When the facts are many and when 
the organization of the writing is difficult to follow, there is a real problem 
of building an organized overview. The materials of geography are such 
materials. There are many details. Writers of geographical materials will 
attest to the fact that the organizational problem is great. It is often difficult 
for the child, inexperienced in such reading, to follow the organization. The 
child is confronted with several troublesome adjustment tasks. The first is 
the difficulty of giving relative weight to the importance of the topics being 
discussed. The child is often unable to isolate the concepts of major im- 
portance from the background material used to build up these major 
concepts. The teacher, through making a careful assignment and through 
leading the discussion about the material read, can focus attention upon the 
points of major importance. 

A second difficulty is that the child is confronted with alternative organiza- 
tions. Should he organize the thoughts that he gains through reading around 
political areas, the occupations, climatic conditions, and other geographical 
characteristics of those areas? Or should he attempt to organize his thinking 
around industrial areas, including the geographical characteristics, climatic 
conditions, and the like, within the industrial areas? Should he, for example, 
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think of the Central Atlantic States and learn of their geographic char- 
acteristics, their climates, and the numerous industries of their cities? Or 
should he think about industries, such as the steel industry, placing areas, 
cities, and other geographical characteristics within that industry? Probably 
the child should do both, if he is to get an understanding of what he is 
attempting to study. Certainly he needs help in finding his way through this 
maze. Large topical units, thus, may be one way of helping make such a 
dual organization. This problem is inherent in reading within the field of 
geography. If the reading is to be effective, some solution to the problem 
must be made. As the child goes through the political organization, he may 
be able to piece together the industrial concepts. Or, if his reading is 
organized around industrial concepts, he may be able to piece together an 
idea of the political organization of a given locality. Whichever way the 
material is organized, the child will need help in seeing this twofold import 
of geography study. 

Moreover, the child must gain an understanding of the general physical 
characteristics and the climatic conditions of the larger areas, for example, 
the country under consideration. The teacher must be aware of and must 
make provision for meeting all of these difficulties of organization that are 
characteristic of reading the geographical materials. 

A comprehension problem owing to difficulties of organization is that 
generalizations about georgaphical materials are difficult to formulate. It is 
difficult even for the most experienced reader to formulate generalizations 
based upon many facts. The subject matter of geography has many facts. 
A generalized statement, for instance, about the following facts would have 
to be based upon many knowledges, including those of climatic conditions, 
topography, and the like: 


Spring wheat is grown in Minnesota. 
Winter wheat is grown in Missouri. 
Both spring and winter wheat are grown in Washington. 


The type of wheat grown is related to the climatic conditions of the area 
in which it is grown. Such a generalization is among the simplest that result 
from the study of geography. 

If, for example, the child undertook to account for the location of a given 
industry in a specific city, he might find the ramifications many and the 
generalization difficult. If the facts relative to a given country or area (or 
industry) are to have meaning and are to be remembered, many generaliza- 
tions are essential, however difficult it is to state those generalizations. The 
teacher should help the child sense, as he reads relationships among facts, 
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that he should form habits of thinking with facts while he is reading about 
them. 

Another problem growing out of the major problems of organization and 
need for generalization is the problem of reference. In order to make possible 
generalizations, the usual textbook in geography refers to like or related 
concepts which have been discussed in earlier sections of the book. In 
studying the wheat industry of the Pacific Northwest, to continue with the 
above illustration, the child is asked to recall the discussions of the two 
other wheat areas about which he has read previously. If he knows the 
discussions, well and good. If he does not recall them, he may be referred ` 
back to specific pages in order that they may be reread. Such reference to 
earlier concepts is important and should be made. Unfortunately, the child 
frequently has completely forgotten the earlier concepts, or does not have 
an adequate understanding of them. Therefore, he must reread the material 
about the concepts which are referred to or be satisfied with a partial under- 
standing, It may be that a partial understanding will suffice. A child, going 
through the complete presentation, may, little by little, develop a most useful 
understanding. Frequently he finds that clarification does not take place; 
in reality, the concept becomes more confused. For many children, there- 
fore, the problem of reference is a source of confusion in reading geography. 
The teacher should appraise whether a concept is important enough to have 
the children reread the previous material. It may be that the previously 
known knowledges may be recalled through class discussion. Or it may be 
that an understanding of the present reading can be gained without the 
need for recalling past material, It seems, however, in reading geography, 
that a rather exact understanding is preferred, so that the teacher will often 
find it profitable to anticipate difficulties of reference and help the children 
meet them. x 

Frequently, the child is asked to refer to a map, a table, or a figure as 
many as one hundred pages distant from the reading matter that discusses 
thé map or other tool. Skill is required to read running material, refer to a 

_ basic study tool, and then relocate the page of reading content and find 
the place in it once again. It is not uncommon for a page of geography 
to contain as many as eight map or other references that require the child 
to refer to pages other than the one he is reading. For the inexperienced 
reader, too many referrals tend to break up the continuity of reading and 
to detract from its interest. It is fatiguing, too, to read several sentences, 
then page through a book, locate information, then page back again, and 
skim to find the place, only to read several more lines and then begin the 
process again. It is helpful to teach the child early in reading the materials 
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of geography that he should remember the location on the page that he was 
reading when it was necessary to refer to a map. Thus the skimming process 
might be eliminated. 

The problem to the child, however, is even more complicated than this. 
He must correlate the information on the map or other basic study tool 
with the discussion on the page which he is reading, In all such instances, the 
discussion on the page is concerned with concepts which are presented in 
the chart, table, map, or figure, An adequate understanding of both the 
content of the discussion and the tool referred to requires interrelating the 
information from both sources, 


Comprehension Abilities. 


Many of the difficulties in reading geographical materials come from the 
fact that there is a large number of concepts to be learned in reading any one 
page. These concepts come in rapid succession and are often quite un- 
related, The child must either attempt an extraordinarily difficult learning 
task; or he must select some few concepts to concentrate upon and to learn; 
or he must neglect their learning entirely, remembering them only long 
enough to participate in a discussion during the class hour. It would be very 
difficult indeed to make all of these concepts a part of the child’s working 
equipment. Probably what happens is that he reads relatively slowly, re- 
membering as many as he can for short retention, and some few for various 
reasons are retained for a longer period of time. 

Another difficulty in learning geographical concepts, probably related to 
the first, is that no one concept is elaborated upon sufficiently to permit a 
full understanding of it. These difficulties of contraction of presentation 
make more than mere verbalism difficult, if not impossible. Frequently, a 
relatively difficult concept is handled in a single sentence; sometimes, two 
or three concepts are found within a single sentence. One paragraph of fifty- 
nine words, selected from an intermediate-grade geography book in wide 
use, contained twelve concepts, or about one concept for every five words. 
Some of the concepts in that paragraph were important. In fact, some were 
so important that it would be easily possible and profitable to spend a week 
or more of study upon any one of them. Obviously, at best, only a sketchy 
or partial understanding could have been obtained by a very able reader 
through the short presentation made. 

Another difficulty of concept, which seems to be inherent in the study of 
geography, is that many of the discussions are about places, peoples, and 
conditions, remote in space to the child. The child, with little sense of 
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distance, cannot get a clear understanding of, for instance, problems of 
transportation, reasons for location of industries or population centers, and 
interrelationships among people. The concepts often are remote, too, from 
the point of view of interest. The child has never been to the places and 
believes that he never will go to them. In spite of this difficulty, curiosity 
may be and often is aroused by the teacher. 

Remoteness in distance and interest probably is closely related to still 
another difficulty of concept, namely, lack of background sufficient to under- 
stand the discussion, be it ever so brief. A child from the Plains States, while 
reading of the jungles of tropical regions may visualize them very in- 
adequately or erroneously. In order that the child may visualize the dense 
foilage of the tropics, many of the means of building backgrounds should 
be used. The child should read far more than the usual presentation in a 
geography book; discussions should take place; pictures should be shown; 
perhaps a motion picture should be viewed. Only after a rich background of 
knowledge has been built, could a meaningful understanding of the dense 
foliage of the tropics be expected. Backgrounds to enable the child of inland 
localities to picture the expansiveness of the ocean would have to be built 
by similar procedures, if the child’s idea of the ocean was to be at all 
accurate and meaningful. 

When we find that the boy raised in the state of Washington thinks of 
Salt Lake City as being an eastern city of the United States and that the boy 
raised in the state of New Jersey thinks of Pittsburgh as a western city of the 
United States, we have indications of difficulties due to problems of location 
and distance. Faulty impressions of this sort are apt to be held by any 
person, child or adult, who has lived in a specific area all his life, who has 
not done any distant traveling, and who has read somewhat exclusively 
about his own area. Of course, for the inexperienced, it is not only of distance 
and of space in which faulty impressions in reference to locality exist. A per- 
son is quite apt to think (and faultily so) that his locality has advantages en- 
joyed by no other—the world’s best scenery, the world’s most invigorating 
climate. It is natural for a person to think of his home and of his locality as 
the center of the universe, which, as a matter of fact, it is, for him. It took 
astronomers, by the way, thousands of years to reject the world as the center 
of our solar system. Inasmuch as world distances, in time to travel them, at 
least, are shrinking rapidly and as the peoples of the world are becoming 
more and more interrelated and interdependent, we should so teach as 
to expand the child’s locality concept in order that he may be prepared to 
think more clearly about world happenings. A good way to contrast 
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distances is to plot on a globe the air-hours from the locality of the child 
to various localities of the world, about which he is reading. 

Geography concepts are important concepts and appear to be becoming 
increasingly important as the world becomes more highly interrelated. There- 
fore, although the reading of geography is fraught with many problems, it 
is an important sort of reading. This highly specialized reading can best be 
taught through reading geographical materials when the child is actually 
confronted with the problems that are inherent within those materials. 
Some of these basic problems in reading geographical materials should be 
anticipated in the basal program and readiness for them developed. 


SUMMARY 


Several types of adjustment to vocabulary are required of children as they 
read social-studies materials. For words already somewhat familiar, they 
must learn specialized meanings. That is, they must enrich their under- 
standings of words to include the additional specialized meanings. Also, 
social-studies reading matter is filled with proper names, which invariably 
present word-recognition problems. Reading matter in the field of geography, 
for example, is replete with names of towns, cities, countries, rivers, seas, 
mountain ranges, and other geographical terms. These proper names may 
be mentioned only once or twice; often they represent names that have little 
meaning to the children. However, these names must be read with under- 
standing. When oral discussion or oral reading is being done, the proper 
names must be pronounced. A third vocabulary task present in social-studies 
reading is comprehending the meanings of words signifying abstract 
concepts. Usually, comprehension of abstract words is gained gradually as 
a result of continued instruction and of wide reading. 

Problems of word-recognition and of vocabulary knowledge should be 
anticipated by the teacher in order that the children may be prepared 
to meet them adequately. New or difficult words should be related to past 
experiences and used in linguistic-sharing activities and in reading in order 
that they may become familiar to the children. Actually, after preparatory 
instruction, it is the children themselves, reading widely in social-studies 
materials, who expand their vocabulary knowledge and skills as they read 
these materials with understanding, profit, and fluency. 

Reading in social-studies classes gives children many experiences in lo- 
cating materials that deal with the topics which they are studying or that 
deal with their personal interests. In this connection, use is made of the 
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special reference books and other reading resources of the social-studies 
fields. 

Children face several kinds of organizational demands in social-studies 
reading. Among others, they learn to organize concepts drawn from two 
or more sources, to organize material containing many factual details, and 
to choose from alternative organizations the ones appropriate to their reading 
purposes. Present in reading social-studies matter, especially geographical 
material, are problems of reference. Children are expected to read maps, 
graphs, tables, or charts, and to correlate the information so gained with 
discussions on pages far removed from these presentations. The children 
are taught how to read materials of many types and how to interrelate in- 
formation from several sources in basal reading instruction. They gain 
experience as they read in connection with work in social studies. 

The social studies deal with large and difficult areas of thinking, with 
current as well as historical happenings, and with controversial issues. 
Children make use of basic comprehension abilities of comprehending the 
meaning of sentence, paragraph, and total selection. Also, specific compre- 
hension abilities are used, in particular, reading to evaluate and reading to 
organize. To illustrate: children read materials which present different points 
of view and they learn to sense the differences and to account for them; 
they become able in reading to differentiate factual presentations from 
opinions; they gain experience in relating current happenings with earlier 
ones; they grow in ability to comprehend historical perspective as they read; 
and they gain in ability to understand and to use in their thinking and read- 
ing, large and significant generalized concepts concerning interrelation- 
ships of man to man, man to animal, man to universe. 

As is true in reading the materials of any subject-matter field, social studies 
make specialized demands upon word-recognition techniques, vocabulary 
knowledge, study skills, comprehension abilities, and rate of reading. The 
children need systematic instruction in reading the materials of the content 
fields, including social-studies material, in order to gain the needed flex- 
ibility in the reading skills and abilities involved. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Building Habits, Attitudes, 


Interests, and Tastes 


Attitudes toward reading as a part of life begin very early in the setting 
of the home. Some children enter first grade with a conception of reading 
as a useful and pleasant pursuit; others literally never have seen reading 
used and never have seen another gain information or enjoyment from 
reading. Thus, before children have read a word of print and have come 
under the influence of a school teacher they display differences in their 
attitudes toward reading, 

In the child’s first reading activities, when his parent reads to him, 
reading tastes and interests are initiated and developed. For some children, 
this sharing of printed material is limited to hearing the Sunday comics and 
an occasional story. Other children have been read to many times in 
passages from children’s literature so that by the time of school entrance 
they are already discriminative consumers of reading matter, 

Inevitably, habits, attitudes, interests, and tastes are further developed 
during the elementary-school years. And, whether good or bad, they persist. 
Thus, it is essential from the first days of reading-instruction that desirable 
ones be developed. The gradual development of these learnings not only is 
important to growth in reading during the elementary years, but also is 
such, if rightly made, that it fosters continued growth after the child is no 
longer guided by the teacher. 
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HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


The discussion of the role of habits and attitudes of reading will treat: 
. Establishing purposes for reading 
. Assuming independence 
. Demanding understanding 
. Appraising critically 
. Being socially responsible 
6. Enjoying books. 
The discussion, thus, is illustrative, not exhaustive. 


oP CF DR 


Establishing Purposes for Reading. 


It is important to inculcate early and to develop throughout the reading 
program habits of independently establishing purposes for reading, The 
reader who knows what he hopes to gain from reading, whether it be for 
example to answer a question or to while away time, is a more effective 
reader than is one who reads with no well-defined purpose. At times, a 
worthwhile purpose for reading is to help time pass quickly and pleasantly, 
as is the case when a woman reads material she enjoys while sitting under 
a dryer in a beauty salon or when a man reads as he is traveling in an air- 
plane or on a train or while he is waiting for his wife to finish dressing 
prior to going to an evening engagement. 

In pupil-teacher planning, the child examines the reading tasks to see 
how to attack them, to establish definite goals, and to define reading 
purposes. Thus, the habit of establishing purposes for reading develops. 
Even in recreational reading, purposes must be set. The purpose, for ex- 
ample, may be to enjoy the meter or rhythm of a poem, or to study the life 
of the individual in a biography, or merely to relax. The child must be taught 
the habit of setting purposes whenever he takes up material to read. 


Assuming Independence. 


Assuming independence is a habit that grows directly out of purposeful 
reading whether the reading is part of a study or a recreational situation. 
Habits of independence enable the reader to rely on his own resources and 
to institute self-initiated reading activities. Independence is a real yardstick 
of reading maturity. As in the case of the development of independence in 
other areas of living, growth results from having the opportunity to be 
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independent. The responsibilities the child is expected to assume should be 
reasonable ones for him, Such independence will be fostered in classes 
where the children search out their own material to study in connection with 
a topical unit or for much of their personal reading. 


Demanding Understanding of the Material. 


It is essential that the child develop the attitude of demanding under- 
standing and the habit of allowing nothing other than a fulfillment of his 
purpose. Every author assumes his material will be read by an energetic i 
reader who wishes to share his ideas or experience—a reader who demands 
an understanding of what is read. This habit is developed by means of 
having the child participate in reading situations which are important to him, 
This habit was never encouraged nor developed by the “read the next 
selection” assignment method. 

The child actively seeking the solution to problems, which to him are 
important, will demand understanding and will appreciate the contribution 
reading can make to the solution of problems. The child wishing to share 
a story or poem well told by an author will demand understanding, He will 
wish to relive the action of the story, to see the sights, know the people, and 
in other ways become emotionally and appreciatively a part of the theme. 
Only by the habit of demanding an understanding of the material can 
such purposes be achieved. When the child fails to comprehend the purport 
of material he can then and there be taught the significance of accurate and 
complete comprehension, 

Other happenings, common in every classroom, provide opportunities for 
the teacher to stress the importance of an habitual attitude of reading to 
understand. The attitude of demanding an understanding is developed in a 
situation such as when a construction activity goes awry due to failure to 
read intelligibly because a child fails in following directions due to mis- 
reading, or because an inaccurate conclusion is drawn because the child 
fails to read the graphic materials that make up a part of the presentation, 
or because a child skips over unfamiliar words and so fails to get the 
import of a passage. Thus, the child learns the desirability of energetically 
attacking the task of learning to read and recognizes that he must develop 
the basic skills and abilities essential to the use of this important means of — 
communication if he is to understand what he reads. He realizes the im- — 
portance of accurate, thoughtful reading in learning situations. The attitude 
of demanding understanding of what he reads is thus enhanced by the — 
creative activities which accompany the reading. 
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Critically Appraising. 


The habits of demanding accuracy and authenticity and habits of choosing 
materials of literary merit are essential to intelligent reading of printed 
material. Along with development of abilities of appraising material must be 
developed the habit of appraising it. At times, it is more important to be 
concerned with accuracy and authenticity than with the style of writing. At 
other times, the way something is said is of prime importance, In reading a 
poem, for example, it is as much the way the ideas are expressed as it is 
the ideas themselves that make the poem worth reading. What is actually 
wished is that the reader develop the habit of demanding that the printed 
page do something for him, whether it be giving him accurate information 
or esthetic enjoyment. 


Being Socially Responsible. 


Attitudes of social responsibility in reading situations include cooperating 
in group reading, assuming responsibility in solving group problems, recog- 
nizing the responsibility for preparing well oral presentations—that it is 
social courtesy not to bore an audience—and that when listening in an oral- 
reading situation it is courteous to attend to the reading. Social responsibility 
also includes such attitudes as avoidance of annoying other people who are 
reading, wishing to keep material in good order and in good repair, follow- 
ing library customs and rules, sharing reading material, etc. These attitudes 
are developed when the class community engages in cooperative reading 
enterprises. A stimulating environment, in which the esprit de corps is 
high, fosters wholesome group-reading attitudes. Courtesy is developed in 
situations in which the children wish to work, to share, and to enjoy reading, 
It cannot be expected that social responsibility will be developed in round- 
the-room, unprepared oral-reading situations where neither the reader nor 
‘the audience is comfortable and where respect for the integrity of the 
individual is lost. Since in such a situation the reader has had no opportunity 
to prepare for the reading and since the audience is disinterested, neither 
the reader nor the audience feels a personal responsibility. 


Habit of Enjoying Books. 


Adults show great variability in the pleasure displayed at the sight of a 
book. Some adults give the book not a second glance. Books make up no 
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part of their lives. As Smith (152) has put it, they live between four bare 
walls. Other adults delight at the sight of a book, pick it up, and immediately 
begin to examine its contents. The same contrast is shown in the approaches 
two elementary- or high-school children make to a new text. One will look 
at the size of the book and groan; the other will eagerly sample its contents 
so that almost immediately the book becomes a friend. The latter child has 
already developed to some degree an attitude of intellectual curiosity. His 
attitude makes him curious about the contents of books so that when he 
enters a library or book store he marvels at the treasures it holds. He 
wonders what the many books contain, what stories their authors have to 
tell, what factual information the writers wish to communicate, and what ` 
topics of interest are treated. He is challenged as well to know who wrote 
the various books, what the authors are like, and to what extent each book 
reflects its author’s thought and personality. 

A library of books is a storehouse of many intellectually profitable and 
pleasurable experiences to the child who has built an attitude of scholarly 
curiosity. Instruction in the early years of school should be given to lead 
children to develop the habit of appreciating printed materials of all sorts 
through realizing their worth to them, to other individuals, and to all man- 
kind. Such understandings are encouraged when the child reads about topics 
that are important to him. 

Encouragement should be given the child who spontaneously displays a 
fondness for books and reading. A smile, gesture, or word serves as a strong 
extrinsic incentive, particularly in the beginning days of independent read- 
ing. The products of reading, such as information gained or pleasure ex- 
perienced, later serve as motivational forces that lead a child to seek other 
materials to read. In discussing ways of helping a child enjoy reading, 
Gans (73) suggests (1) take time to listen, (2) find out together, (3) share 
experiences, and (4) be readers on the hunt. Witty (182) emphasizes the 
importance of making sure that each child has many happy, satisfying 
associations with books in order to insure the establishment of habits of 
treasuring books. 

Unfortunately, the amount of independent reading of children diminish 
in the years after grade six (137). There are many explanations for this fact. 
Certainly it is true that numbers of other activities crowd in to usurp the 
time and energy of the adolescent and young adult. However, once well 
established, the habit of appreciating books is never lost. Russell (143) 
comments, “The creation of a strong love for reading and permanent 
interests in reading are the crowning achievement of a modern reading 


program.” 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF READING INTERESTS AND TASTES 
Distinction between Interests and Tastes. 


The broad general interests of children of a given age tend to be some- 
what similar. It is not surprising to find that third-grade children are inter- 
ested in animals, or that intermediate-grade boys are interested in ad- 
venture. The specific interests of children, however, vary greatly from child 
to child. 

Clothes may be the primary interest of a fourteen-year-old girl. She may 
become so interested in wearing apparel that all of her free time is devoted 
to window shopping and to looking in newspapers and magazines at pic- 
tures and at advertisements of clothes. She may have followed fashions and 
fads of clothing with so much interest that she has a very good knowledge 
of what people are wearing. It could be said that this interest gave direction 
to her spare-time activities and that the interest gave her the drive and 
motivation for pursuing these activities. This fourteen-year-old girl, how- 
ever, may have very poor taste in the clothes she selects for herself. Thus, 
although her interest in clothes is high, her taste is poor. Her taste deter- 
mines the quality, the beauty, and the appropriateness of what she wears. 
The interest determines that the consideration of clothes rather than of 
sports or other activities occupies her spare time. The intensity of the 
interest determines in no small measure the amount of effort that she is 
willing to expend within that field. 

We may think of interest in the field of reading as determining the area 
or content within which the person is going to read most frequently. For 
example, the interest determines whether the child will read adventure 
stories or fairy stories. Interest also determines how much reading is done 
within the chosen field and the intensity with which the individual works 
at his reading, Taste, on the other hand, determines the quality of material 
he reads within the field of his interest. For example, the child’s interest 
might determine that he will read adventure stories. His taste would de- 
termine whether he could be best satisfied by reading an adventure-story 
magazine or a book such as Treasure Island. 


Scope of Interests and Tastes. 


It is important to consider the development of both interests and tastes. 
In addition, it should be recognized that interests should not be thought of 
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in the narrow confines of fictional reading alone. Broad interests include 
interests in reading stories about many things and of many types, and alse 
include interest in reading historical and biographical material, scientific 
and geographical material, and material of other fields of human endeavor. 
This is attested to by the expansion of literature prepared for children to 
include well-prepared factual material in these areas, Children’s libraries 
have whole sections devoted to serious accounts in many fields of endeavor. 
Good taste in reading includes the consideration of the quality of the 
fictional material read, and also of literature of other types. The child may 
be interested, for example, in reading scientific material. This material may 
be either fictional or factual. He may satisfy his interest by reading pseudo- , 
scientific material presented in comic-book style. Or he may read widely 
in science fiction. However, use may be made of these interests, at whatever 
level of taste, to gradually lead the child to appreciate material of good 
scientific quality. 

The science units in the basal reading make up part of the first reading of 
science done by the child. The quality of these units is good as is also the 
quality of the material of the science textbooks. Reading these well- 
prepared, informative, and authoritative passages awakens an interest in 
material containing dependable and useful facts about science. Children 
coming through the elementary school of today who have the experiences 
in scientific investigation and the opportunity to satisfy their scientific 
curiosity these materials provide, must surely be developing more interest 
in science and more discriminating tastes for materials of science than 
possibly could the child of a decade ago. 

The program designed to develop broad interests and tastes in reading 
should develop interest on many topics, interests in the materials of several 
fields of human endeavor, and an intensity of drive which would motivate 
the individual to read extensively. It should also gradually improve the 
quality of the materials read in many fields and on many topics. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INTERESTS AND TASTES 


It is difficult to estimate the present status of interests and tastes of the 
people who are in or have come through the elementary and secondary 
schools. The indications seem to be that the reading interests and tastes fall 
far short of what is desired. As a matter of fact, one does not have to go to 
scientific studies to realize that the schools have not lived up to their full 
potential in developing extensive reading interests and high quality of 
tastes. A trip to the corner drugstore with its rental library and rack of cur- 
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rent magazines shows a relative uniformity and narrowness of interests and 
an appalling lack of taste. Visits to the homes of any one community would 
show a dearth of reading material in many of them and also that the ma- 
terials that are available are often of relatively inferior quality and often 
exemplify narrowness and lack of breadth of interests. It must be recognized, 
however, that limitations in interests and tastes shown in the homes is a 
reflection of the reading programs of yesteryear, not of the present. 

The branch library is relatively infrequently used by the older individuals 
of a community. On successive visits to the library very few people will be 
seen withdrawning books. In comparison with the number of people who 
visit the supermarkets of a community in a day, the number who patronize 
the library is very small indeed. Everybody goes to the supermarket, Few 
go to the library. The truth of this observation is verified by the fact that the 
branch librarian knows her patrons and even knows something of their 
interests and tastes; whereas the clerks in the supermarkets do not. A 
single community has several supermarkets; and but one library. It should 
be recognized that nearly always one member of the family chooses the 
food for the day while each individual member usually selects his own 
reading material. Obviously, too, a person could go to the library and with- 
draw enough books for a week or two. Even so, the difference indicates that 
little reading is being done in comparison to the amount of eating; and 
remember, too, one rarely orders a book over the telephone. Thus, from 
these observations, which have been verified by research, it can be seen 
that reading interests are relatively few and tastes are relatively immature. 
This gives point to the fact that schools must place a greater emphasis on a 
positive program of developing worthwhile, wide, and lasting reading 
interests and tastes. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO INTERESTS AND TASTES 
Attitudes toward Culture. 


Many factors have contributed to the present status of reading interests 
and tastes. The school has found it difficult to develop reading interests 
because reading interests cannot be thought of as something to develop 
in isolation, but must be considered as a part of the total attitude toward 
culture. Witty and Kopel (183) and Smith (152) have indicated the high 
degree of interrelationship between reading habits and tastes and the 
cultural environment in which children live. 

The attitude of the general public toward all cultural aspects of life is 
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directly related to its attitude toward the cultural aspects of reading. The 
limited orientation of many segments of our population toward worthwhile 
literature, in and of itself makes it difficult for the school to develop such 
interests in the children. 

Current happenings have an influence upon interests of children. Animal 
and man are catapulted into outer space, mail is transported by rocket, 
devastating diseases come under control, and reading interests of boys and 
girls are thereby influenced. The happenings of the day become a part of 
the culture of tomorrow and are related to reading interests of children. 


Availability of Material. 


A second factor, and one related to the present cultural level, is that the 
children read what is readily available. Since studies of the reading mores 
indicate that the material available in the home is relatively narrow in 
scope and immature in quality, it is those types of materials to which the 
children turn because they are at hand. In discussing availability, ac- 
cessibility, and readability, Anderson (5) says: 


One may read a book or magazine in which he has relatively little interest 
merely because it is readily accessible, easily read, or drawn to one’s attention by 
skillful advertising. It is just as probable that one may fail to read books or maga- 
zines on topics in which he is interested merely because the materials are not 
ayailable, accessible, or readable. Some subjects of potential interest to many 
are discussed in long technical treatises beyond the intellectual grasp or physical 
reach of the reader, Other material of potential value and interest is too frag- 
mentary, immature, or sentimental to have an appeal. Thus many conditions prevent 
people from reading what they want to read; similarly, many conditions impel 
people to read what they are not particularly interested in reading. 


Parent Attitudes toward Reading. 


There is an attitude about reading in the home which, in many instances, 
is not favorable to the development of interests. Parents who themselves 
have not found the worthwhileness of reading feel that when a child is 
reading he is wasting time that would be better otherwise spent. It is not 
unusual to hear, “John, don’t you have anything to do but read? Go out and 
help your father.” John soon learns that reading is not an acceptable 
activity in which to engage. Many parents have little hesitancy about 
interrupting a child who is reading. The child is impressed with the low 
estate of reading and determines not to be caught again “having nothing to 
do but read.” 
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Sirotiak (150) indicates that too often parents seem too busy to take time 
to listen to their child tell about some apparently insignificant incidents 
concerning something he has read. However, it certainly is true as well, as 
Wollmar (186) reports, that children’s independent recreatory reading is 
viewed with satisfaction and delight, not only by teachers and librarians, 
but also by many parents. 


Competition for Time. 


Another factor in the low level of reading interests and tastes is the 
competition for leisure time between reading and listening to the radio, 
attending to television, seeing motion pictures, and other leisure-time 
activities. Strang and Bracken (161) found that television is usurping a 
great deal of children’s leisure time. However, television, radio, and motion 
pictures may stimulate as well as detract from reading interests (87). Who 
has not gone home to read a book immediately after seeing it depicted in a 
motion picture? Who has not gone to see a motion-picture dramatization of 
a story he has enjoyed reading? It is true that there is some competition 
for time, yet the child is rare who does not have ample time to read if read- 
ing were made attractive enough. The question then is not one of saying 
“Is there a means of getting rid of competing media?” The problem is one 
of sensible consumption of all means of communication, It is also one of 
making reading worthwhile enough to compete on favorable terms. 

It is true that there is competition for time in connection not only with 
these media but also in other recreational and learning activities, The child 
of today is a busy person indeed. He takes music lessons, dancing lessons, 
and painting lessons to develop his art talents. He is a member of recrea- 
tional groups, such as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, he plays Little League 
baseball, he learns to swim, he attends baseball games, goes on picnics, 
takes trips with his parents, goes to camp. How can he find time to read 
unless reading is made highly attractive and there is sufficient opportunity 
for this pursuit? 


Lack of Wholehearted Attack on the Problem. 


Probably the more important reason for the low level of reading interests 
and tastes is that many schools have not made a wholehearted attack on this 
problem, It is true that the development of interest in the reading of fictional 
materials has been undertaken, That this has borne some fruit is evidenced 
by the fact that children’s book reading is made up almost entirely of 
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fictional materials. Probably, interest in reading scientific, historical, and 
other materials could be developed if a concerted program were in- 


augurated to inspire such interests. As a matter of fact, where the stimulation 


of such interests has been undertaken the children have been shown to _ 
grow rapidly in their desire to read such materials. 

In developing reading interests and tastes, the school must combat these 
counterforces including its own shortcomings. It must be recognized that < 
many of the mores are unfavorable, that material available to the child is — 
frequently of low quality, that the attitude in the home is often a detri- 
mental one, that unless reading is made very worthwhile television, radio, 
motion picture, and other activities will usurp the child’s entire leisure time. 
Nevertheless, that reading program which does not develop a high level of 
interests and tastes has not made the complete contribution to the lives of 
the children that it should. Facts are soon forgotten, but interests and at- — 
titudes persist. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF READING INTERESTS AND TASTES, 


` The means of developing interests and improving tastes are very many 


indeed. They seem, however, to focus around six major headings, which 
will be discussed in turn: 

1, Wide reading, stimulated and guided by means of many activities, 

2. Cooperation between parents and teacher. 

3. Recognition that reading interests are not achieved overnight, but are 
developmental in nature and that any interests, therefore, must grow out of 
previous interests. 


4, Ability to read has a marked influence upon interest, and therefore 


materials must be appropriate to the child’s reading level. 

5. Activities designed to develop interests should be freed from attention 
to skill development. 

6. The materials used for developing reading interests should come from 
all of the subject-matter areas of the elementary-school grades if well- 
rounded reading interests for factual as well as fictional materials are 
developed. 


WIDE READING. 


In order that the child may encounter many types of reading and thereby 
sample the field of printed materials more fully than he could through 
reading a single basal textbook, it is to be recommended that in addition 
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to reading basal materials he should read extensively from other materials. 
Some of his stimulation to read other materials may well be an outgrowth 
of the more systematic sampling that he would encounter in the basal 
materials. However, the basal material should be recognized as being 
primarily a place of introduction from which it is expected that the child 
will travel out into new and untried channels. 

There are many ways of stimulating wide reading, When the child en- 
counters in his reading program, an excerpt from a larger story or an incident 
or story from a collection of stories, he should be referred to the book from 
which the excerpt has come. If his interest has been sufficiently aroused by 
the excerpt, it will be rather natural for him to follow up that introduction 
to the book and read the story or other material particularly when time 
is allotted for independent reading. In the purchase of material, it is wise 
to include the books from which excerpts have been taken, It will be 
recognized that the basal program is usually designed to introduce the 
reading of children’s literature, science material, biography and the like, in 
order that these materials should encourage a wide reading in the many 
fields. At the same time, the teacher can recommend other books by the 
same author, or upon the same topic, that he knows to be available. The 
manuals of basic readers have good bibliographies, which prove helpful in 
the selection of related and appropriate materials. There are available, also, 
other bibliographies of children’s books as well as professional treatments 
on children’s literature. 

The teacher may stimulate and improve interests and tastes by reading 
to the children, All teachers at all levels find it desirable to read aloud well- 
chosen selections to the children. They find it desirable also to have pupils 
read aloud materials of their own choice. In the first years of reading growth, 
the teacher must assume almost the entire responsibility for the personal- 
development reading. As the child gains in reading proficiency he should 
assume an increasing amount of this responsibility. 

One way in which the teacher may stimulate interest is by reading a part 
of the story which is available and inducing the children to finish it. If he 
desires the entire class to read that story, he might stop the reading at a 
critical dramatic point. If he hopes simply to introduce a type of material 
or material of a specific author, he should end the reading at the end of an 
episode. The teacher can also tell interesting episodes from a book, or inter- 
esting facts about a book or an author. In such case, he should be sure that 
books by the author are available and appropriate to the reading levels of 
the children. Reading and rereading literary materials, especially poetry, 
help to develop an appreciation of various literary types. In this latter 
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case, the teacher should be careful to select material intrinsically worthwhile 
to the children and not simply for his own satisfaction. In discussing the 
improvement of tastes in the field of children’s literature, McKee (119) 
suggests that selections of high merit for which the children at first have no 
liking can be made attractive to them by the skillful teacher. He comments 
further: 


She (the teacher) knows that no book is good for a pupil if he does not like it, 
but she believes also that, with a little guidance, any pupil can learn to like many 
selections which he could never enjoy if left entirely to himself. 


The recommendation is made that insight and patience to keep on trying 
to improve tastes will help develop a prejudice against cheap and shoddy 
materials in favor of excellent reading matter. 

Among the most effective ways of encouraging extensive reading is that 
of employing reading in the pursuance of other interesting class activities. 
Linguistic, artistic, and dramatic activities foster extensive reading, The 
dramatization of stories that have been liked, and the search for stories to 
dramatize, stimulate wide reading and, in turn, develop interests. Portraying 
the characters of books which have been liked also stimulates interest. 
Programs of various sorts are effective in developing interests. One such 
program, a “Guess Who I Am Program,” in which each child presents 
his interpretation of a character in a book that has been read, is productive 
of results and is well liked by the children. The children may have score 
cards and find out which child can correctly guess the greatest number of 
characterizations. They do not seem to think of this as an appraisal, but as 
an interesting activity. However, for the teacher it also gives an indication 
of the extensiveness of reading and the degree of understanding that each 
child has attained. 

Another effective means of developing extensive reading is through the 
use of puppets and puppet plays. The children make miniatures of some 
of the most lovable book characters that they have encountered. Frequently, 
such an enterprise can be set up as a means of motivating extensive reading. 
For example, the children might desire to make puppets of storybook 
friends from many lands. They might then search for interesting characters 
from the stories of many lands to make a play of their own about the parade 
of nations, There are, of course, numerous modifications of such artistic and 
dramatic activity which stimulate wide reading. 

Another artistic activity which proves effective in stimulating wide read- 
ing is depicting, on a mural, the chronology of historical episodes of a certain 
period. The children search for episodes before planning their mural so 
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that it may be as authoritative and illustrative of the period as possible. In 
order that this purpose may be accomplished, the children read widely. In 
this way, both interests and tastes in reading factual material are developed. 

Many opportunities should be provided for the children to talk with their 
teacher and among themselves about the materials they have read. Panel 
discussions, for which the children read and prepare, develop broad 
interests. Classroom debates on topics of interest encourage extensive read- 
ing. These latter two activities have proved especially profitable in certain 
of the subject-matter fields, such as social studies and science. 

Linguistic activity may be stimulated by the use of a period which might 
be called “Book-Sharing Hour” in which the children tell about or read 
parts of books that they have liked especially well. The telling or reading 
may be done in many ways. It may be a period of “I think you would like 
to read this story because,” or “I think you would like to read this newspaper 
article or about this science experiment because,” “I liked this book be- 
cause,” “What do you think of my choice?” Through such activities, interests 
may be expanded and the quality of tastes in reading raised. 

In all of these activities, the teacher should hold the children to a high 
standard of performance. But it should be emphasized that it is the child’s 
creation not the teacher's. When they prepare a mural, the mural should be 
well planned by the children and should be based upon a great deal of 
reading that has been well done. If a child dramatizes a character, he 
should have made a studied estimate of the characteristics of the person 
whom he is portraying. Debates should be well planned and carried out in 
a studious fashion. In addition, the teacher should guide the reading 
rather carefully so as to insure constant growth in the quality of the child’s 
choices and continuous expansion of the child’s interests. This is not an easy 
task, especially when it is considered that the teacher must think in terms 
of the personal reading interests and abilities of some thirty individuals. 
The above activities will help the teacher both to stimulate and to appraise 
increases in interest and improvement in tastes. 


Cooperation between Parent and Teacher, 


In his efforts to help raise the level of reading tastes and expand interests, 
the teacher should enlist the aid of the parents of the children in his class. 
He can learn about the present status of interests and tastes by questioning 
parents during parent conferences, home visits, or at parent-teacher meet- 
ings. And parents, in turn, can learn about their child’s reading. The teacher 
can survey the library resources of the homes and enlist the help of parents 
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in building better home libraries. He can suggest to a parent books and 
magazines his child might be expected to profit from and enjoy. Many 
parents are appreciative of such suggestions (52). 

The teacher also can enlist the help of the parent in building better class 
and school libraries. One parent-teacher meeting each year might be de- 
voted to a discussion of children’s literature and other worthwhile books 
for children. At that time, attractive displays of new books should stimulate 
the interest of parents, and, resultantly, the interests of children. An 
excellent parent-teacher project is enlarging class and school libraries, 
particularly where resources are inadequte as is all too often the case. 

Parents often are eager to give or to lend to class libraries materials from 
their homes that aid in the development of a topic the class is undertaking 
or that are appropriate for independent reading by class members. The 
systematic cooperation of parent and teacher, each understanding the 
purposes of the other and each knowing the child, can far more effectively 
help a child elevate reading tastes and expand interests than either could 
do separately. 


Build upon Present Interests and Tastes. 


The growth in reading interests and tastes is developmental in nature. In 
discussing the development of reading interests and tastes, Betzner and 
Lyman (15) say: 

Important is the consideration that growth is gradual; boys and girls go through 
normal stages of social, intellectual, and emotional development. It is just as neces- 
Sary to recognize natural stages of development in tastes, beginning for all with 
immaturity and advancing for some (not for all, to be sure) to superior preferences, 
as it is to recognize gradual growth in specific reading habits and skills from one 
leyel of maturity to the next. 

` Since tastes develop gradually, we should carefully appraise the level of 
maturity the child has attained so that the instruction may be designed to 
encourage growth from that point. The child should be led by gradual 
steps to the selection of better and better reading, High quality in reading 
will not be achieved overnight, but will come as a result of carefully planned 
guidance toward higher quality, This growth will be rapid for some chil- 
dren and rather slow in the case of others. 

It should also be recognized that the child’s quality of choice is not the 
same in all subject-matter areas, but that he must be expected to go forward 
on a somewhat irregular front. He may choose to read yery high quality 
material in literature, while his science reading may be limited to Amazing 
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Stories or the scientific exploits of the characters of the comics. The teacher, 
in working with such a child, should begin where he finds him, gradually 
leading him from these pseudo-scientific presentations to better scientific 
materials. 

In all of the activities designed to stimulate wide reading, it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to give careful guidance based upon his knowledge of 
the children’s present levels of taste. Just as is true in the case of reading 
tastes, it is necessary to recognize the child’s present interest in reading. 
A child may have a relatively narrow range of interests that leads him to 
concentrate his reading in a limited field. For example, his sole reading 
interest might be animal stories. While this reading interest is in and of 
itself highly commendable, it is not wide enough to give the child the 
many reading experiences and enjoyments that he should have. The 
teacher could lead such a child by gradual steps from this interest to the 
selection of materials in closely related fields. The child might be guided 
into the reading of The Jungle Book. Then he might be encouraged to read 
other stories by Kipling. Next he might read other travel tales and from 
there it is hard to tell what trails his expanding interests might lead him to 
follow. 


Comics. 


Comics are in the reading diet of the majority of children. In discussing 
comics, Hildreth (90) says: 

The production, sale, and distribution of comics has become a highly organized 
industry. . . . One third of all the pulpwood paper supply purchased in the 
United States for printing goes into the manufacture of these books. They rank 
among the foremost periodicals in circulation figures. 


For many children, reading comics constitutes the larger part of the reading. 
Witty and Sizemore (184) report that boys and girls between eight and ` 
thirteen are the most avid readers of comic books; that over 90 per cent of 
children of these ages regularly read comic books and magazines. It is not 
unusual to see children who have been somewhat lackadaisical about read- 
ing the materials in the schoolroom run to the corner drugstore after school, 
pull a comic off the shelf, and devour it while sitting uncomfortably on a 
scale. There can be no question that this medium of communication offers 
fascinating reading to children. The fact that often they turn to comics 
rather than to other material may be because action and description of 
locale and costume are carried by pictures. All the child has to read is the 
conversation. It may be due to the element of adventure and excitement. It 
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may be that the comics stimulate the imagination—that they are the 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea of today. It may be that, in this scientific age of the 
unusual, youth enjoy a new type of imaginative story. Whatever the reason 
for the popularity of comics, comics are popular not only with children 


but also with adults. Children have organized their own Comic Lend ~ g 


Libraries, as the following episode indicates: 


A ten-year-old boy answered the knock on the door and the following con- 
versation took place: 

“I have finished mine. Are you ready to trade?” 

“No. I can’t trade yet. I have finished reading, but my Dad hasn't read it yet.’ 


> 


A solution is to upgrade the quality of comics in general to meet the 
standards of the better comics that are published today. It is possible to 
develop tastes and appreciation of comic stories quite as much as develop- 
ing taste and appreciation of other stories. Children should learn to evaluate 
the comics to determine authenticity, accuracy, and literary merit of 
presentation. Children should sense that a narrow diet of any sort is un- 
wholesome: that it would be unfortunate if a child read nothing but fairy 
tales; or if he read nothing but scientific material; or if he read nothing but 
comics, It might be likened to eating hot dogs. There is nothing intrinsically 
wrong with a hot dog, but a diet should not consist entirely of hot dogs if 
deficiencies are to be avoided. Children surrounded by a wealth of the best 
in children’s literature have been found to limit materially their reading of 
comics. 


Begin at the Child’s Reading Level. 


It is not enough to take into account the child’s present level of interests 
and tastes. In addition, it is necessary to consider his level of reading ability. 
No matter how interested a child might be in a given type of story, if he is 
not equipped to read that story, he will obviously be unable to glean the 
benefit from it and will thereby lose interest in it. There is no surer way of 
Killing interest in reading than by encouraging the child to read materials 
that are too difficult for him to read with understanding. Many children’s 
apparent lack of maturity in reading interests is directly traceable to the lack 
of ability to read well. 

The better books in any subject usually require a higher degree of reading 
ability than do books of inferior quality. If the better books are to be 
understood and enjoyed not only do they require a broad background of 
word meaning, but also they require other reading abilities, such as the 
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ability to interpret allusions and the ability to form sensory impressions 
of what is read. The child who is not equipped with the requisite level of 
reading abilities naturally could not be expected to read such materials with 
the same degree of enthusiasm that he has for materials he can read and 
understand, even though the latter materials are of a poorer quality. Any- 
thing that is done to improve the reading ability of children will tend to 
increase their interests and improve their tastes. In the meantime, there 
should be available to the readers of a low level of development good books 
that can be effectively read. Of course, in some fields the task of supplying 
readable books of high quality is a difficult one. The teacher must have a 
thorough knowledge of children’s books; he must know the level of reading 
difficulty of the books; and must make available insofar as possible books 
on many topics suited to the wide range of reading ability of the children 
of his class. This does not necessarily mean that a child should read nothing 
but books that are easy for him. It does mean that there is little to be gained 
from giving the child reading material that he cannot read with a reasonable 
amount of effort. He should further recognize that the child’s reading level 
is not static, but is constantly improving as he reads widely. Economy in 
the purchase of books is poor economy indeed. Even so small a per cent as 
2 per cent of the school budget will provide considerable material for the 
children. 


Building Interests and Tastes Should be Free 
from Skill-development Instruction. 


There should be a clear-cut distinction between reading done in the 
basal program to develop skills and abilities and reading to expand interests 
and improve tastes, much of which is achieved during independent personal 
reading periods. McKee (119) emphasizes this point when he says “methods 
used to help children build an abiding interest in good reading material 
and a taste for such material must be inherently informal” enabling children 
to approach a selection as something to be enjoyed in its own right. There 
is no surer way to stifle expanding interests than to stop the ongoing ap- 
preciation of a story or selection to engage in drill upon a fundamental of 
reading or to attempt to extract from children an analysis of its content, 
plot, or characterization. 

McKee (119) warns against “questioning, quizzing, or probing” with 
the implication that no learning can go on unless a teacher is asking ques- 
tions and children are answering them. When a child requires help in 
recognizing a word or comprehending a concept, the help should be given 
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freely and quickly so that he is enabled to continue actively and interestedly 
communicating with the author of the selection. 


Use a Wide Range of Materials from All Fields. 


The materials that are needed to develop interests and improve tastes 
include both the basal reader and other basal textbooks and many times as 
many related books and materials. The basal books are designed primarily 
to give the child the framework or skeleton upon which he must put flesh. 
If he does not have many opportunities to do related reading, the child 
will have but little chance of getting more than a very incomplete notion of 
the actual problems with which he is dealing. If his ideas and concepts are 
to really live, if his interests and tastes are to be developed, he must be given 
the opportunity to read widely. The reading within the topics of all the 
content fields must be wide reading. This implies that the selection of 
materials from all the subject-matter fields should be well organized and 
extensive, 

Frequently, it is assumed that the development of reading interests and 
tastes is limited to reading juvenile fictional material. Such an assumption 
should not be made. It should be recognized that at the present time the 
tastes of elementary-school children are being expanded in juvenile fictional 
material. It is equally important to expand interests and tastes in the 
materials of the wonders of the world about them (science material), in the 
cultures of the present and past and in interrelationships among men 
(social-studies material), and so forth. Children should be taught to read, 
enjoy, and demand quality in factual presentations as well as in narrative 
ones. Children like to attack the problems of everyday living, they like to 
understand the world about them, and they are willing to put forth effort 
in order to understand. They like to read factual material factually pre- 
sented. The program for developing interests and tastes should consider the 
materials of all fields. Elementary- and high-school children daily read 
newspapers. Often, when children list material read during independent 
reading, newspapers head the list (28, 99, 175, 186). Use should be made 
of the interests thus displayed in activities of the school reading-day. It goes 
without saying, that children should be taught how to read newspapers in 
basal instruction in study skills. 

There is, as every teacher is aware, a wide range of reading ability in any 
class, This range is rather consistent for any grade level. For example, the 
spread of reading ability found in most any sixth-grade class is about seven 
years. This means that there will be within the class, children who read 
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effectively only material of beginning third-grade difficulty and also children 
who can read effectively material of about ninth-grade difficulty, The chal- 
lenge is to supply this class with a wealth of material suitable to the various 
levels of reading ability and to supply this material from each of the areas 
of the curriculum. The materials made available, in addition, must be 
selected to cover a wide range of interests and be such that they lend them- 
selves to a systematic improvement in reading taste, because it must be 
remembered that the children vary in level of reading tastes as well as in 
reading ability itself. 

It must be realized that there is no such thing as material that is suited 
to a sixth-grade class only. For there is, in reality, no such thing as a class 
of sixth-grade readers. There are sixth-grade readers in every class from 
about the third grade through high school! This fact should be recognized 
in supplying materials to any given class, Even though the supply of 
materials is limited, provision for reading differences can be made through 
their wise use, Rather than allocating nothing but sixth-grade books to a 
sixth-grade class, books of third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades should be included. In this way, provision can be made for the 
nucleus of a class library. There should be a permanent class library of 
reference books and of textbooks of various sorts and at various levels. 
Included also should be some fictional and factual books from the field of 
children’s literature. 

The teacher, from time to time, will bring from the central school library 
or from the public, county, or state library reading materials pertinent to 
the topics of major interest. In many cases, temporary additions to the class 
library will make up the major portions of that library. 

It is to be recommended that wherever possible the school have a central 
library that serves two major purposes: (1) it is a place in which children 
can go to do independent reading and study; (2) it can be a supply depot 
for the class library and for the independent reading of the children. When 
any given topic is to be studied, the teacher will find such a library ex- 
tremely useful. First, the children can go to the central library to survey it 
for potential material. The teacher can supplement the reading materials 
that are secured by the children by adding those materials he knows to be 
pertinent and available for the specific topic. These books thus may become 
a part of the class library for as long a time as they are needed. In this way, 
books may achieve their greatest usefulness. The same book may be used in 
one class while it is needed there and then in another class. On Arctic Ice 
(123) might be used by a good reader during the study of an Eskimo unit 
in the fourth grade and also constitute a part of the reading of a poor reader 
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in the sixth grade who was studying arctic travel in a transportation unit. In 
this way, the book would be much more effectively used than had it been 
located permanently in the class library of either room. The class library 
should be thought of somewhat in the manner of a branch city library. 

It goes without saying that a wide use should be made of the facilities of 
the public library. The children should be taught to use public libraries, 
Trips to the library should be planned. The children should be shown how 
to use the library and be introduced to the fact that the library is a source 
from which they may draw materials to satisfy their interests. Perhaps 
the best way to encourage a child to read extensively and become interested 
in reading is through teaching him how to use a library and showing him 
the opportunities and interesting reading that it makes available. The chil- 
dren should be encouraged to have library cards and to learn how to make 
good use of them. The child should become so well acquainted with the 
library that he feels at home in it. 

In addition, the teacher should recognize that the public library is a 
major source of supplementing the material made available by the public- 
school system. Many libraries accord school privileges so that a teacher may 
withdraw many books on a given topic for a considerable period of time. 
Such cooperation between the public library and the public school is to be 
encouraged and used. : 

All sources of books on many subjects and of a wide range of interest and 
difficulty should be fully utilized in order that interests and tastes may be 
developed, and that other reading abilities and habits may grow. More 
often than not the difficulty in securing suitable materials results from the 
teacher's lack of knowledge about reading material, not from inaccessibility 
of materials. There is no better single means to become an effective guide 
and teacher of reading than by knowing the materials that are available. The 
teacher should be as familiar as possible with as many of the stories, 
factual selections, magazines, and the like, that make up the total of chil- 
dren’s literature, This is no small task. In fact, it is so large that no teacher 
can be expected to know all materials of all fields. There are available, 
howeyer, excellent professional treatments on children’s literature and 
many booklists and bibliographies that may serve as reference for the 
teacher. No teacher can be expected to know all the words in the dictionary. 
He should, however, have a good fundamental knowledge of word- 
meanings. He should know, too, that the dictionary may serve to supplement 
his own knowledge and he should frequently seek its aid. In the same way, 
no teacher can be expected to know all the reading materials of children’s 
literature, Every teacher, however, should have a wide background of 
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knowledge about children’s books and should be familiar with and use 
reference aids for locating materials. 


SUMMARY 


Useful habits and wholesome attitudes will make it more likely that read- 
ing will become a permanent aid to the continued intellectual growth of the 
individual. It is important that while learning to read, the child develop the 
habit of establishing purposes for reading; that he build habits of inde- 
pendence in reading which enable him to rely on his own resources and to 
institute self-initiated reading activities; that he develop habits of demand- 
ing accuracy and authenticity in the material he reads; that he build habits 
of enjoying books and other printed material; that he build attitudes of 
social responsibility in reading settings. Toward all of these maturities, the 
teacher guides the child. 

Interests give the direction, the motive power, and the drive to the reading, 
and tastes determine the quality of the reading material demanded by the 
reader, The reading program should develop broad interests in many fields 
of human experience. In developing these broad interests, the reading 
program should stimulate wide reading of material adjusted to the ca- 
pabilities and needs of the children. The teacher should recognize that 
interests and tastes, like other reading attributes, develop slowly. He should 
realize, too, that ability to read has a marked influence upon interest in 
reading and that, therefore, the materials must be appropriate to the reading 
levels of the children, The activities designed to develop reading interests 
_ and improve reading tastes must be dissociated from the skill-development 

phases of the reading program. Habits, attitudes, interests, and tastes can 
best be nurtured in a classroom of children living together as a community 
in a wholesome, stimulating reading environment. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Appraising Individual 
Reading Abilities 


PRINCIPLES OF EVALUATION 


A study of each child’s reading growth is basic to adequate adjustment 
of instruction to his specific needs. It is important to consider principles of 
evaluation that will help the teacher gain information about the reading 
attainments and needs of the boys and girls in his class. A list of important 
guiding principles of evaluation follows: 

1. The appraisal should study the broad range of objectives that the 
reading program is designed to meet. The appraisal should study reading 
skills, abilities, habits, attitudes, and interests and tastes that constitute the 
varied developmental goals toward which the child is progressing. 

2. A variety of techniques should be used in making appraisals of reading 
growth, The technique employed in any instance should be decided by the 
nature of the outcome that is being appraised. Some techniques are more 
useful in appraising word-recognition than they are for appraising attitudes; 
and, conversely, there are techniques suitable for appraising attitudes 
which are inefficient in studying skill development. 

3. The appraisals should be made in situations as similar to the actual 
reading situation as possible. Whenever a choice between two methods 


of appraisal is made, the one that encompasses a real reading experience 
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should be chosen since the application of the skill or ability by the child _ 
usually is as important as the skill itself. f: 

4, Whenever possible, standardized-test procedures should be used in — 
making appraisals. Such standardized procedures make possible accurate 
comparisons between skills and abilities. H 

5. Appraisals should study the learning process itself as well as the 
present status of the pupils. In addition to knowing present level of perform- 
ance, it is important to know how the learner is meeting his problems. The 
appraisals of the learning process help the teacher show the child more 
efficient ways of learning. For instance, if a child is attempting to remember 
the factual detail in a large selection by pure recall the teacher may suggest 
that he take notes as he proceeds with the reading. 

6, The appraisal should demonstrate to the learner his progress toward 
goals he is seeking. For example, contrasting a tape of his oral reading of a 
selection taken earlier in the year with one of the same selection taken later, 
often demonstrates dramatically to a child his improved competency in 
reading. Another way to demonstrate to the child that he is progressing well 
is to have him silently read an early page of a primer when he has progressed 
to a first reader. He will be surprised to realize that he can now read with 
ease material that caused him difficulty earlier. 

7. The appraisals should reveal to the learner his strengths, weaknesses, 
and needs so that he may recognize the necessity for working upon those 
areas of reading instruction indicated. In reading, it is well for the learner 
to know his relative performance in the skills and abilities he is trying to 
develop and to identify those upon which he must focus his study efforts. 

8. The learner should assume some responsibility for checking his own 
strengths and weaknesses, The pupil can, for example, be expected to 
identify types of material that cause him difficulty. He can check the ac- 
curacy of his performance on workbooks. He can keep a record of his 
expanding interests. 

9. Patterns of scores as well as specific scores should be considered in 
studying the results of appraisals. The study of a profile of many scores 
contributes more to understanding the reading growth of a child than does 
the study of the same scores in isolation. The skills and abilities in reading — 
are so interrelated that strength in one area with weakness in another may 
indicate an unfortunate balance that could cause difficulty if left un- 
corrected. 

10. Test results given in terms of grade norms are useful at elementary- 
school levels. Norms, expressed by grades, enable the teacher to make 
comparisons between various test results and also enable him to correlate 
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the child’s indicated levels of performance with suitable instructional 
materials. 

11. Various types of appraisals should be used to compliment and verify 
each other. A standardized test, for example, may demonstrate a high level 
of comprehension. This result should be verified by determining whether 
the child actually is able independently to understand material of equal 
relative difficulty. Or, again, a child on a group mental test, requiring read- 
ing, may score relatively low. The teacher knows the child is handicapped in 
reading and so realizes that the group mental-test result represents a mini- 
mum estimate of the mental ability of the child. He knows that an individual 
mental test should be given. 

12. Appraisals of reading growth should take place daily. Only by con- 
tinuous appraisal can the teacher know the instructional needs of children 
who are growing as rapidly as elementary-school children grow in reading 
ability, The patterns of scores of children shift rapidly as do also their 
instructional needs, 

13. Periodic surveys should be made of the over-all progress of the 
school, the class, and the child so that adjustments in scheduling, in supply- 
ing materials, in supplying technical aid, and in other phases of the cur- 
riculum can be made. 

14, Appraisals should be extensive enough at all times to identify dif- 
ficulties at their beginnings before they can progress and accumulate into 
disability. The teacher should be a student of all aspects of reading growth 
to enable him to give a child remedial aid when help is first needed, 

15. When disabilities are located, more intensive appraisals are indicated, 
often including factors other than reading itself. Reading disability is an 
atypical condition. Most children learn to read with only minor transitory 
difficulties. The truly disabled reader frequently is found to have limitations 
in addition to the poor reading. These corollary limitations should be 
identified and adjustments made, whenever possible. 

16. Whenever necessary, the teacher, through proper administrative 
channels, should enlist the services of other professional workers to enable 
him to study the child as thoroughly as seems indicated. Psychological, 
medical, psychiatric, and neurological services may be needed. If the school 
does not have these services, the cooperation of the parents or social 
agencies within the community should be enlisted to procure the services 
for the child. 

17. The results of appraisals should be preserved in well-ordered, usable 
ways. Since the teacher cannot hope to keep in mind all the information 
about all the children, he should record the results of appraisals in per- 
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manent form. Also, since the present teacher is not the only teacher who will 
help the child progress toward maturity in reading, such records should be 
kept in such a way that they can be interpreted by other individuals. 

18. The results of appraisals should be made available to those con- 
cerned with the reading growth of the child insofar as the results represent 
suitable useful knowledges for them. The people concerned include not only 
the present teacher, but also the teachers who will have the child in suc- 
ceeding years, the principal, the parents, and specialist. The type of in- 
formation that should be given to each depends upon the individual who is 
receiving the information and his particular concern about the child. 


THE ROLE OF APPRAISALS 


It is only through a knowledge of each pupil’s development in the funda- 
mental areas of reading that a program, designed to teach the children to 
read, may be formulated. It is only through a program adjusted to the read- 
ing capabilities and needs of the children that reading growth may be 
optimal and reading disability minimal. To the extent that the reading 
program is adjusted to known strengths, limitations, and needs of children, 
growth in reading will be compatible with the potentialities of the children, 
From the preceding chapters, it should be evident to the reader that the 
pupil must be taken in his development from where he is in any reading 
attribute on toward greater growth. It is extremely hazardous to allow any 
gaps in the reading sequence—gaps for the child to hurdle. 


Appraisal Used in Assigning Material. 


No fifth-grade teacher would think of skipping one-third of a class at least 
a year and some of the children as much as four years, Yet that is what he is 
actually doing when he attempts to have children, unappraised, read the 
fifth-grade materials. And it is the poorest readers who are accelerated, not 
the best! At the same time, he is retarding his best readers at least a year and 
Some as much as four years. If the collection of information about the 
reading capabilities of children does nothing more than show the teacher 
the range of talent with which he is dealing and where each child is in 
terms of that range, it is worth whatever time, effort, or cost it entails. 

It is only through a knowledge of the range of talent to be found in any 
given class that intelligent distribution of materials can be made. Un- 
fortunately, it is only approximately one teacher in ten in the United States 
who, when given the opportunity to order material, selects material outside 
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his grade designation. It is the rare school, indeed, which allocates such 
materials as My Weekly Reader according to the reading capabilities of 
the pupils rather than their grade designations. Materials should actually 
be distributed in accordance with the reading capabilities of children and 
the only way so to distribute them is through knowledge of what those 
reading abilities are. 


Appraisal Used for Organizing Class. 


It is only through a knowledge of the range of talent in any given class 
that adjustments to that range can be made. The organization of the class 
for effective use of the printed page is based upon the degree of maturity 
of each child in the various aspects of reading. The teacher cannot know 
how to make adequate adjustment to individual differences until he knows 
the range of reading capabilities with which he has to deal. Nor can he 
know about any child within the class where instruction must be started 
until he knows how far along the reading continuum the child has 
progressed in a particular attribute. The adjustment to range of talent within 
a class constitutes one of the major problems of reading instruction; it can 
be answered only to the degree that the teacher knows the youngsters he is 
teaching. As a corollary, to the degree that he knows the children’s true 
reading capabilities, his task is made easier. 

Nobody would take thirty youngsters out to the middle of a lake and 
tell them to jump in, without a knowledge of the ability of each to swim. 
Educationally, we do this sort of thing every day with results almost as 
drastic. 


Appraisal Used in Planning Instruction. 


Another reason the teacher needs to know the results of appraisals is in 
order to plan emphases of instruction. He may find, for example, that the 
children with whom he is working are good readers of literary and social- 
studies materials, but are somewhat immature readers of science. He 
rightly decides to give them more experience and instruction in reading 
science material. Or he may find that the children seem unable to formulate 
adequate purposes for reading. He decides that more time can wisely be 
devoted to pupil-teacher planning so that the children may establish the 
habit of analyzing topics about which they are to read so as to plan the 
specific outcomes they wish to achieve. He may find, on the other hand, that 
some of the children have not established abilities inherent in appreciating 
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what they are reading. They fail to form sensory impressions and find it 
somewhat difficult to follow the plot. He decides, for this group of children, 
that instruction should focus attention on developing abilities to read to 
appreciate. Thus, he inspects the results of the appraisals critically, estimates 
the needs of his class as a whole and of individuals within the class, and 
plans instruction to provide the emphases necessary for the well-rounded 
growth of all children, 


Appraisal Used in Correcting Difficulties. 


The teacher needs to know the results of appraisals in order to plan re- 
education for those children whom he finds have established faulty ap- 
proaches to reading. He may find, for example, that a few children are f 
slow, laborious readers. A further study indicates that of this few there are 
several who are word-by-word readers. They have established the habit of 
reading each word as an isolated entity rather than that of grouping words 
into usable thought-units. He decides that he will have to work with these 


children so that they may discard the word-by-word approach in favor of J 


an approach using reading by thought units. He finds other children who are 
rapid, but superficial readers—readers that approach all materials super- 
ficially. He decides to work with these children, establishing purposes that 
demand reading to recall specific information. Thus, knowledge of the 
results of appraisals defines the nature of re-education needed by specific 
individuals and indicates the nature of the corrective measures that should 
be taken. 


ATTRIBUTES TO BE APPRAISED 


The contention has been made throughout this book that from the very 
start of reading instruction in the primary grades all teachers should be 
concerned with developing reading ability in some very important funda- 
mental areas, so that at any educational level the teacher may deal solely 
with more mature aspects of the same attributes that have been considered 
by the teachers at earlier levels. In other words, the point of view upon 
which this presentation is based is that growth in reading is developmental; 
it is not a series of discrete stages or hurdles over which a child must 
progress, finishing one type of instruction one year and then going into 
another type the next year. In appraising reading development, measure- 
ment is made of growth in each of the fundamental areas, for measure- 
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ment within one area alone will not acquaint the teacher with the progress 
of the child. The fundamental areas are: 


1, Vocabulary development 
2. Word-recognition techniques 
a. Meaning clues 
b. Visual analysis 
Phonetic knowledges 
. Visual and structural knowledges 
Auditory and visual synthesis 
Visual perception techniques 
iomprehension 
Basic comprehension 
General level of comprehension 
Reading to retain factual information 
Reading to organize 
Reading to evaluate 
Reading to interpret 
. Reading for appreciation 
asic study skills 
Locating information 
. Using reference materials 
Reading graphic and tabular materials 
. Organizing material 
Skill in skimming 
. Speed of comprehension 
. Oral reading 
. Reading in subject-matter fields 
a. Social studies 
b. Arithmetic 
c. Science 
d. Literature 
8. Habits and attitudes 
Establishing purposes for reading 
. Assuming independence 
Demanding understanding of materials 
. Appraising critically 
Being socially responsible 
. Enjoying books 
9. Interests and tastes 
a, Areas of interests 
b. Intensity of interests 
c. Quality of tastes 
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While these attributes are related one to the other, the relationships are 
not close enough to insure that a person who is mature in one aspect will be 
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equally mature in his development in all, or any, of the others. Con- 
sequently, frequent appraisal of the child’s growth in each of these areas is 
needed. It may be seen, thus, that the task of appraisal in reading is some- 
what difficult. Such appraisals, however, are very important, for through 
a knowledge of the level of maturity of a child in each of these attributes the 
teacher can intelligently guide his further growth. 


TYPES OF APPRAISALS 


Certain types of appraisal should be made at regular intervals, while 
others should be made continuously throughout the reading program. For 
example, the primary teacher makes constant, informal appraisals of the 
child’s methods of working upon words. When a child makes an error in 
reading a word or fails to recognize a word, the teacher attempts to find 
out what caused that error so that he can ascertain the cause of the difficulty. 
Again, when the intermediate-grade child is seen puzzling over a word for 
some time, the teacher of that grade attempts to judge how the child can 
improve his attack upon words so that he will not consume so much time in 
recognizing them. All such estimates constitute very important day-by-day 
appraisals. Any information that the teacher can secure concerning the 
level of advancement of the child in the many reading attributes and any ~ 
indications he can get as to difficulties in learning, constitute very important 
appraisals. Reading appraisals, then, are not limited to formal tests, al- 
though these are included among the appraisals, Reading appraisals include 
any means whatsoever that are employed to give information about reading 
growth. 

Certain types of appraisals seem to be especially suited for giving a clear 
picture of a child's reading growths. Thesé include standardized tests, 
workbook tests, teacher-made appraisals, self-inventories, teacher observa- 
tions, individual conferences, and study of school records. Each of these 
will be discussed in turn, 


Standardized Tests, 


Standardized tests are published tests which may be objectively scored 
and which furnish norms—standards of achievement—making it possible to 
compare a specific group with a much larger group of similar age or grade. 
There are many standardized reading tests. Among them can be found tests 
that measure many of the comprehension abilities, the study skills, general 
level of word recognition, meaning vocabulary, rate of comprehension, ac- 
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curacy and speed of oral reading, and ability to read in the subject-matter 
field.t 

Standardized tests are valuable because of the accuracy with which they 
measure important outcomes. Most standardized tests have been carefully 
constructed so that on repeated testing a pupil gets approximately the same 
score. The tests are relatively accurate measures of the pupil's ability in the 
attribute being measured by the test. They also have merit in that they can 
give a great deal of information in a relatively short time. They are so 
designed that they may be easily scored. By and large, too, they measure 
important attributes—reading abilities and skills—that have been thought 
to be of sufficient importance to warrant careful measurement. 

The greatest single value in standardized tests is, however, that their 
norms make possible comparisons of the attainments of a class or of in- 
dividuals within the class in various important learnings in reading, In 
other words, the administration of standardized tests makes it easy to tell 
the levels of the various abilities of a child, or of a class, in relation to the 
norms of the large number of children that took the test while the test was 
being standardized. For example, a child's growth in the recognition of 
words may be compared with his power of comprehension, Or, objective 
comparisons may be made between his effectiveness in one of the compre- 
hension abilities, such as reading to evaluate, and his effectiveness in one 
of the basic study skills, such as using reference materials. Thus, through 
the use of standardized tests it is possible to locate reading strengths and 
weaknesses of a class or of the instructional needs of an individual within 
the class, One cautionary remark should be made in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the norms of standardized tests. Norms should not be considered 
ideals of attainment, but rather as the performance of average children in 
ayerage-sized classes with average teachers using average materials. Norms 
are indications of mediocrity and therefore under favorable conditions 
should be exceeded. 

The use of standardized tests gives a rapid means of getting a very great 
deal of accurate knowledge about the children. It is necessary, however, that 
care be taken in the selection of the tests. The entire reading testing-program 
should be considered as a unit. Tests should be selected to give a maximum 
of information with a minimum of overlapping between the outcomes 
measured by them. Cost is a consideration in the selection of tests. How- 


1A table of standardized tests suitable for measuring reading in the elementary grades 
is given in the appendix. Included in the table is the following information: name of 
test, grades for She it is suitable, abilities measured, number of forms, approximate 
time required for its administration, and the name of the publisher and date of pub- 


lication. 
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ever, the testing program is in and of itself rather inexpensive in comparison 
with the returns that the knowledges of the reading abilities of the children 
can give, Testing-time is another important consideration. The time spent in 
testing will be repaid through more efficient and more effective instruction 
many times over when the results are well used. Standardized tests are, on 
the whole, so designed that they are easy to administer, easy to score, and 
easy to interpret. A battery of standardized tests should be administered at 
least once a year, preferably twice a year. 


Workbooks. 


Inasmuch as workbooks are designed to develop a wide variety of skills 
and abilities, they are rich in exercises that demand competency in these 
skills and abilities. These exercises may be used by the teacher to detect 
the instructional needs of the children. They are directly related to the im- 
mediate learnings that the child has been undertaking and are couched in 
the vocabulary that he is studying at that time. They give, therefore, an 
indication to teacher and pupil alike of the effectiveness with which learning 
is proceeding. Many of the exercises are primarily tasks of word recognition 
and are very helpful in measuring the effectiveness with which the child is 
developing the specific word-recognition techniques he is studying. 

A survey of the workbook exercises will show their extensiveness in type 
and content, Through studying the child’s accuracy and ability at per- 
forming these tasks, it is possible to know of his day-by-day effectiveness. 

The exercises of workbooks help both the child and the teacher estimate 
how well he is progressing. If the child makes few or no mistakes in an 
exercise within the workbooks, it may be assumed that he is progressing 
satisfactorily in those attributes that are being practiced. If he makes an un- 
due number of errors, the teacher will find it profitable to study the nature 
of the errors in order that the proper direct instuction may be given. If a 
child is consistently in trouble, the teacher should undertake a more 
thorough-going analysis to locate possible difficulties. The workbooks, while 
providing relatively rough appraisals, derive their value as an instrument 
of measurement from the fact that they make it possible to locate a difficulty 
as soon as it appears. The teacher, alert to consistent errors made within the 
workbook, can do much to prevent the accumulation of difficulties that 
might produce a reading-disability case. > 

To illustrate the fact that modem workbooks contain exercises that 
furnish méans for diagnosing a child’s instructional needs, the ‘index from 
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the Fun to Do Book for Down Our Way, a second reader, by Guy L. Bond, 
Marie C. Cuddy, Grace A. Dorsey, and Kathleen Wise (22) ? is given below. 


PROFICIENCIES DEVELOPED 
(Numbers show pages on which specific experience is given.) 


I. COMPREHENSION ABILITIES 


A. Reading to retain information 


Isolate details: 3, 13, 16, 17, 18, 20, 26, 31, 40, 57 

Recall specific items: 11, 27, 31, 33, 39, 42, 48, 49, 50, 62, 67, 68, 80 
Retain fundamental concepts: 33, 38, 60, 61, 72 

Use facts to answer specific questions: 15, 21, 34, 39, 41, 53, 57, 62, 64, 69, 80 
Find statements to prove a point or answer questions: 15, 16, 17, 32, 39, 41, 
49, 50, 69 

6. Locating basic information: 27, 50 


STRODE 


B. Reading to organize 


1, Establish a sequence: 51, 55, 56, 63 

2. Follow directions: Many experiences, pages 1 through 80 

3. Sense relationship: 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 18, 23, 26, 28, 42, 43, 44, 50, 
52, 53, 68, 77 

4, Summarize and generalize: 3, 39, 43 

5. Form major headings, etc.: 22, 29, 38, 51, 63 


C. Reading to evaluate 
1. Differentiate fanciful, fact, opinion: 72, 74, 75 


2. Judge reasonableness and relevancy: 8, 14, 16, 17, 18, 2 


72, 75, 76 
3. Sense implied meaning: 2, 6, 12, 15, 20, 24, 35, 40 


4. Make comparisons: 42 


3, 28, 50, 59, 65, 


D. Reading to interpret 
Main idea or general significance: 4, 10, 22, 29, 51, 63, 70, 71, T7: 
Draw inference or conclusion: 2, 12, 31, 44, 52, 56, 59, 64 


Predict outcome: 38, 59 
Form an opinion or judgment: 6, 10, 13, 24, 26, 27, 49, 59, 73 
Sense time and measurement: 3, 15, 20, 53, 68 


Sue oo bor 


E. Reading for appreciation 


1. Sense humor, plot, and action: 39, 59, 65 
2. Form sensory impressions: 10 


and K. Wise, Fun to Do Book for Down 


2G. L. Bond, M. C. Cuddy, G. A. Dorsey, 
Sh: EA X 54. Used with permission of the publisher. 


Our Way. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 19 
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I. BASIC MEANING DEVELOPMENT 


A. Story organization and story sense: 9, 22, 51 

B. Paragraph meaning and organization: 51, 77 

C. Sentence sense: 1, 11, 18, 19, 25, 27, 30, 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 44, 45, 54, 65, 78 
D. Phrasing: 21, 28, 41, 62, 64, 69, 80 

E. Word meaning 


. Context clues: 4, 5, 11, 12, 19, 30, 36, 40, 54 

. Antonyms, synonyms, homonyms: 58, 74 

. Picture aids to meaning: 34, 60, 61 

. Extensiveness of meaning: 9, 34, 40, 41, 42, 53, 55, 56 

. Enriching meaning (descriptive words, figures of speech, symbolic expres- 
sion): 28 

. Giving definitions or using in sentences: 5, 36 

. Structural aids to meaning: 54, 74 

. Words peculiar to a field: 28 
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Ill. WORD RECOGNITION 
A. Meaning aids 


1. Context clues: 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 36, 37, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 49, 53, 55, 56, 
65, 66, 67, 69, 73, 74, 75 

2. Picture and expectancy clues: 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 18, 20, 22, 23, 
24, 26, 28, 34, 35, 40, 41, 42, 44, 54, 55, 56, 57, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 69, 73, 74, 75 

3. Teacher aids: 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 31, 34, 35, 
36, 40, 41, 42, 44, 49, 53, 54, 55, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78 


B. Visual and structural aids 


- Root words; 5, 11, 23, 30, 35, 49, 50, 54, 65, 76 

. Syllables: 10, 34 

. Compound and hyphenated words: 21, 24, 31, 36, 56, 65, 67, 73, 74, 76 

. Prefixes: 35, 49, 76 

. Suffixes and variant endings: 5, 8, 9, 11, 23, 30, 31, 50, 54, 57, 65, 66 

. Contractions: 26 

. Structural comparisons: 5, 8, 9, 12,14, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
37, 41, 42, 50, 53, 54, 56, 57, 66, 67, 74, 75, 76 


C. Auditory and phonetic aids 


1. Initial consonant sounds: 2, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 37, 40, 41, 42, 45, 50, 56, 75, 76, 78 
2. Blends and digraphs: 7, 8, 14, 19, 40, 41, 42, 50, 53, 54, 56, 57, 64, 67, 69, 78 
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3. Larger sound elements (rhymes, etc.): 5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 18, 21, 23, 24, 25, 
28, 37, 41, 42, 45, 50, 54, 76 

4. Synthesis (blending and accent): 8, 14, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 31, 
37, 41, 42, 45, 49, 50, 54, 56, 57, 64, 65, 67, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78 


IV. ORAL READING 


. To prove a point: 65 

. To express an idea: 8, 65 

. For self-improvement; 2, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 27, 34, 35, 36, 40, 
Al, 42, 44, 46, 47, 54, 55, 65, 66, 70, 71, 76, 79 

D. Interpretive oral reading: 60, 61, 70, 71, 79 


aw 


V. CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
10, 32, 49 


Teacher-Made Appraisals. 


Teachers, recognizing the need for continuous study of growth in each 
of the many attributes that make up effective reading at any level, frequently 
construct relatively informal appraisals of their own. These tests usually take 
much the same form as do standardized tests and workbook exercises. 

The teacher may use a wide variety of test items, including multiple- 
choice, completion, matching, true-false, specific answer, objectively-scored 
essay, and problem-situation types. For example, a problem-situation item 
applicable to reading is the following: 


In which of the following references would you look to find 

information about monsoons in India? 

—1. The World Almanac 

—2. An encyclopedia 

—3. Whos Who in America 

— 4. A dictionary 
The type of item to be used depends upon the reading outcome to be 
measured, 

Teacher-made appraisals have a special value in that they are as flexible 
as the teacher wishes to make them. When he is emphasizing a given tech- 
nique in his teaching, he can construct a test to measure progress toward 
his immediate objective of instruction. Through the use of such procedures 
the effectiveness of instruction may, to some extent, be immediately deter- 
mined. He may ascertain which of the children have failed to profit from 
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KV the instruction and are in need of more practice and reteaching, and which 

of the children have reached the objective to the point that further practice 

would be unwarranted. Gates (77) indicates the importance of teacher- 
appraisals when he states: 


Skillfully used, informal tests may be employed to measure gains over a short 
period of time; indeed, even the outcome of a single lesson may be determined. 
<. , If certain children reveal deficiencies or errors, the amount and kind of addi- 
tional instruction may be clearly indicated. 


The teacher should keep in constant touch with the progress of the pupils. 
He should appraise the effectiveness with which they react to various types 
of instruction toward various objectives. This will help him adjust his 
methods of instruction to meet their reading needs. These appraisals should 
be relatively short and simple of operation. Although the short tests within 
themselves may be somewhat unreliable, their cumulative effect can be 
made to give very good indications of pupil progress. In order to facilitate 
the benefits to be derived from teacher-made tests, records should be kept 
in somewhat permanent form. Frequent review of these records will aid the 
teacher in following the growth in reading of the thirty children within his 
class. When he finds that the work and reading habits of any child are con- 
sistently low, he can be alert to and provide for the child’s reading needs. 


Teacher Observation. 


A very important type of appraisal is the informal teacher-observation. The 
good teacher constantly studies the errors and successes, the attitudes, the 
interests, the independence, and the emotional responses of the children 
within his class. In fact, every day he makes many estimates of their 
progress in all of the important areas of development in which he is interested 
in the reading program. Gates (81) says: 


The ability to see much and see it clearly in children’s activities is an important 
phase of the art of teaching for which no objective pencil-and-paper test can be 
substituted. 


The teacher appraises the child’s attack upon new words and helps him 
gradually develop more and more effective ones. He estimates how well 
the child reads for the various purposes for which he is reading, and, when 
needed, helps him make a more adequate adjustment of his reading abil- 
ities. He notes those abilities in which the child is most adept and those 
in which he needs help. He notices the rapidity with which the child gets 
through his assignments and the accuracy with which he comprehends. He 
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encourages him to read faster when such encouragement is necessary, and 
to slow down when he travels through his reading at a speed incompatible 
with his purposes. 

The teacher watches the child at work in the library and sees the effec- 
tiveness with which he can locate information, how well he reads maps and 
other pictorial materials. He sees whether the child reads the tabular 
materials or assiduously avoids them. He notices the books that attract him 
and ones he avoids. He is interested in the quality of the selection that the 
child makes for personal reading. He is aware of the number of times the 
child seeks his help and he attempts to develop greater independence when 
he feels that the child seeks council too often. 

He notices the child’s skill in interpretative oral reading. He also notes his 
emotional behavior during the oral-reading situation. Is he tense and ill at 
ease? Or is he relaxed, showing few, if any, signs of emotional strain? The 
teacher notices the type of errors he makes and whether, due to blockings, 
they increase as he proceeds with his presentation. The teacher appraises 
the enthusiasm with which he reads and the nature of the choice that he 
makes for interpretative oral reading. 

The teacher watches his vocabulary expand and grow so that he may 
estimate whether he must give special emphasis on clarifying meanings to 
the entire class or help a given child. He is constantly alert to inadequacies 
of background or faulty understandings. He studies the child’s effectiveness 
in reading the materials of the various subject-matter fields. 

The teacher looks for signs of fatigue, boredom, or discontent. He notices 
the frequency with which the child chooses reading rather than some other 
activity that he might undertake. In fact, the teacher is constantly making 
appraisals of the children’s growth, of their limitations, of their attitudes, 
and of their needs. 

As he studies the individual members of his class in the actual processes 
of learning to read, the teacher develops an understanding of each child 
—a completeness of understanding that cannot be gained in other ways. He 
uses, of course, the results of other appraisals to corroborate and supplement 
his study of the individual. Obviously, for thirty children, he cannot trust his 
memory to retain accurate impressions of these many observations. So he 
keeps an informal record of the incidents of each child which give significant 
information. 

Inasmuch as these day-by-day appraisals made by the teacher give the 
criteria upon which adaptations of instruction are based, great care should 
be taken to make the estimates as objective as possible. The teacher should 


attempt to overcome any tendency toward prejudice, either unduly favorable 
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or unfavorable, which he has toward any one child. He will find it helpful 
to actually list skills and abilities to be observed and to use rating-scale 
techniques in recording his judgments. It is possible for a teacher to misjudge 
a given child’s capabilities seriously unless he uses some scheme for keeping 
his present judgment from being influenced by other opinions about the 
child. 


Self-Inventory Methods. 


Inventories provide means of appraising the child's attitudes and im- 
pressions toward various aspects of the reading program. Inventories may 
be standardized inventories and questionnaires, or they may be informal 
teacher-made ones. Either type of inventory may be used to give the teacher 
insight into the child’s present interests, attitudes, and impressions. The 
teacher may learn the type of material the child likes to read, of books he 
has enjoyed, about what the child considers to be his major reading strengths 
and weaknesses, of what in reading he finds difficult, which of his subjects 
he likes best and the reason he gives for his choices, of how useful he 
considers reading to be to him, of the uses he makes of reading, of how 
much he reads in out-of-school hours, and so forth. It is helpful to the 
teacher to know of the child’s feeling with regard to his growth in reading. 
It is also helpful to learn of the child’s expressed interests. Questionnaires 
designed to inventory the child’s interests, attitudes, and impressions have 
the merit that they give a picture of the child’s idea of his present status. 


Individual Conferences. 


At times, in order to supplement observational and other data, the teacher 
confers individually with the children of his class. Such conferences should 
be planned in advance in order that he may be sure to have well in mind 
the additional information he needs to complete his picture of the child. 
Conferences take time, so it is important for them to be as fruitful as 
possible. The purpose of a teacher-pupil conference might be to discuss 
some of the ideas included by the child in his self-inventory of reading 
interests. The child may have indicated an interest which seemed in- 
consistent with the interests he has manifested in class. Through the con- 
versational method used in an interview the teacher may unearth some 
really important interests and attitudes of which he had no intimation. 

Interviews are personal and enable the teacher to demonstrate to the 
child that he is concerned with his welfare. A child quickly senses the fact 
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that his teacher is interested in him. Through the use of the interview, the 
teacher is frequently able to establish feelings of friendship within the child 
that make him aware of the fact that he is getting personal attention. 
Rapport built in this way is very beneficial to the mutual effectiveness of 
teacher and pupil working together upon the problem of improving growth 
in reading. 


School Records. 


Reading growth is developmental and cumulative in nature. Present 
learnings depend upon previous ones. A study of school records enables the 
teacher to view the child’s present status with historical perspective. By 
means of such a longitudinal study the teacher is able to detect that the 
child may now be progressing at a rate that is accelerated over his past 
performance. This acceleration may have resulted from the fact that a 
fortunate reading characteristic has relatively recently begun to be displayed. 
The school records indicate gross changes now occurring and other fluctuat- 
ing tendencies. 

Information concerning the child’s mental ability, his previous grade scores 
in academic areas, information about his family, number of siblings, absence 
from school, periods of illness, sensory limitations, comments of previous 
teachers, records of parent interviews, and many other pertinent facts are 
tabulated on permanent records, An inspection of this wealth of information 
helps the teacher gain insights about the youngster and his capabilities, 
environment, and his longitudinal progress in learning to read. Such informa- 
tion aids materially in adapting instruction to meet specific needs of the 
dynamic growth of the children to whom reading instruction is being given. 


AREAS OF READING AND TYPES OF APPRAISAL USED 
Appraisal of Vocabulary Development. 


There are many instruments designed to measure the ability of the child 
to recognize words and attach meanings to those words. They are usually 
constructed in a multiple-choice form of two types. In one type, the child 
has a key word upon which he is being measured. He is supposed to show 
his understanding of that word by selecting its synonym from several 
response words. As may be seen, the child must not only recognize the word 
upon which he is being tested and know its meaning, but must also recognize 
and know the meaning of the synonym. Usually, the synonym is a much 
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easier word to recognize and understand than is the word upon which the — 
child is being tested. Another type of test, of which there are several 
variations, is one in which the child is to select among four or more words — 
the one that best describes a picture or an explanatory sentence, In the first 
three grades, the vocabulary tests are usually of the picture sort. i" 
Another type of test designed to measure the meaning vocabulary of the ~ 
child is one such as the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achieve- 
ment Tests è in which the examiner reads the word and the child is requested — 
to select from several pictures the correct one to illustrate the word, In — 
this case, meaning vocabulary is isolated from word-recognition since the — 
child does not have to recognize the word visually. Usually in reading 
instruction it is enough to know the level at which the child can recognize 
and interpret words accurately. So for the most part, it is not necessary tols 
try to separate word-recognition from word-meaning because it is the 
combination that is used in effective reading. E 
By and large, vocabulary tests are good and cover the field rather well. 
However, it is not until the upper grades that standardized tests appear $ 
for measuring vocabulary in the subject-matter fields. The tests measure k- 
the vocabulary of mathematics, science, social studies, and literature. These s 
special vocabulary tests are useful because they furnish norms whereby a — 
teacher may compare a given child’s development in the vocabularies of 
the various content subjects. ia 
While the teacher should notice and study the meaning-vocabulary 
development of the children under his care, he will do well to use stand- | 
ardized tests to supplement and verify his estimates. As in the case of other — 
standardized tests, the vocabulary tests have been carefully constructed and 
tried out, Each item has been analyzed to justify its inclusion within the test. — 
As a result of careful construction, standardized tests measure much more a 
accurately than the teacher can possibly appraise by informal means. 


Appraisal of Word-Recognition Techniques. 


In appraising growth in word-recognition techniques, practically every 
type of appraisal not only can be used but should be used. Probably the 
most useful appraisal for the improvement of instruction is the daily ob- 
servation of the teacher, The teacher observes when the child is failing — 
to use context clues and immediately gives him exercises to help him to ~ 
develop that ability and habit. The teacher notices when he is over- 
emphasizing or underemphasizing sounding of words, or phonetic analysis, — 

* See Table IV in the Appendix. aa 
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and instigates measures to cause him to employ these analytical techniques 
when needed and to avoid their use when the word can be recognized by 
more rapid techniques, Daily observational appraisals of this sort give 
direction to instruction in reading. 

In order to supplement the observations of word difficulties and of failure 
to establish important techniques, the teacher studies completed workbook 
exercises to make analyses of errors. By making such analyses, it is possible 
to determine, for example, if the child tends to neglect the beginnings of 
words, making an undue proportion of his errors in these important initial 
parts, or whether in multiple-choice exercises he tends to select relatively 
frequently the reversed form of the word. In a like manner, the typical errors 
each child is making may be located so that instruction may be directed 
toward helping each child overcome his typical errors. 

The teacher may have found that the class as a whole is weak in a 
certain fundamental analytical technique. For example, he may have found 
that the children are rather poor at locating and using small words within 
compound words. Hence, he should give some direct instruction upon this 
ability. After the instruction has been given he appraises its outcomes. He 
will want to know which children have learned the ability well and which 
ones need more practice with it, The best means of measuring the effective- 
ness of that instruction and in locating the children who need more 
instruction is through the use of a teacher-made test. The test may consist 
of further exercises of additional compound words—ones that have not been 
directly taught—to find out how easily and accurately the children recognize 
these words, One way of constructing such a test would be to use multiple- 
choice questions in which a group of compound words make up the response 
words from which the child is to select the correct one. 

If a child consistently demonstrates weakness in word recognition, then 
the teacher may resort to individual conference or individual study, having 
the child read a little to him in order to locate with him his errors and to 
discuss them with him. This type of appraisal is probably used only for a 
child who has marked disability. 

There are standardized tests * to help the teacher ascertain the level of 
general maturity in the ability to recognize words. Such tests make it 
possible for the teacher to compare the level of maturity of the children he 
is teaching with the level of maturity of a much larger population. 

To the child in serious difficulty with word-recognition there are 
diagnostic tests which may be given. Some of the better diagnostic instru- 
ments are given in the table of tests in the appendix. 


* See Table IV in the Appendix. 
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At the upper-grade levels, teacher-observation, study of workbook ex- 
ercises, and teacher-made tests will focus their attention upon the degree 
of flexibility the child has in recognizing new and unfamiliar words and 
the degree to which he is able to avoid slow laborious techniques, using 
them only when absolutely necessary. As a matter of fact, the intermediate- 
grade child may use very much the same techniques as did the primary 
child in recognizing very difficult words, In certain cases he, too, will be 
found to have marked shortcomings in his attack, For example, it is not 
uncommon to find a youngster in the upper grades, a poor reader to be sure, 
employing very immature techniques, such as resorting to spelling attack or 
piecemeal observation, when he should recognize the word, as made up of 
two or three usable elements. When these types of difficulties are en- 
countered in the upper grades, individual help in overcoming them should 
be undertaken. If serious enough, such a child should receive remedial help 
outside the classroom. 


Appraisal of Comprehension Abilities. 


There are many opportunities for appraising growth in the various 
comprehension abilities. Use may be made of all the types of appraisals. 
There is no other area that is better covered by standardized tests than is 
the one of comprehension abilities. An inspection of Table IV in the 
Appendix will show that most of the standardized tests on the elementary- 
school level are concerned with measuring various types of comprehension. 
It may be seen from the table that there are tests to measure reading to get 
the general significance, reading to predict outcomes, reading to organize, 
reading to follow directions, reading to note details, reading to retain factual 
information, reading to evaluate, reading to interpret, reading for ap- 
preciation, and power of comprehension. 

In those abilities for which there are standardized tests, such tests should 
be used periodically. However, even when annual or semiannual testing 
programs are employed, the teacher must in addition make continuous ap- 
praisals of growth in these abilities. He must estimate upon which abilities 
the child needs further experience in order that he may provide for such 
training and experience. In those abilities for which there are no standardized 
tests, it is incumbent upon the teacher to provide appraisals. He will find 
it necessary to make a considerable use of teacher-observations and teacher- 
made tests. He will, in addition, study the completed workbook exercises in 
order to ascertain how the child is progressing. 

It is, however, in this area that the standardized tests find much of their 
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usefulness. They enable the teacher, through the use of cumulative records, 
to follow the child’s developmental growth in these abilities over a period 
of years. He can relate growth in any given ability to the previous growth 
the child has demonstrated in that ability and know whether he has been 
able to accelerate that growth through careful instruction and added prac- 
tice. Through the use of standardized tests, he can also compare the child's 
relative performance in the various comprehension abilities one with 
another. Such a comparison, of course, is made possible because standardized 
tests have norms. In his own appraisals, the teacher is able merely to say 
that a child seems to be as well equipped in one type of reading as in 
another. When he uses standardized test results, he is able to make such 
a comparison with a greater degree of certainty. Every teacher should have 
a profile of comprehension abilities for each child within his class. These 
profiles should be available to him at the beginning of the year so that he 
can plan his instruction in terms of (1) the class needs, and (2) individual 
needs, 

The standardized tests in this area also give very good indications of 
the suitability of material from the standpoint of level of difficulty. It will 
be remembered that throughout the discussions of reading interests, as well 
as growth in these abilities, the importance of suiting material to the reading 
level of the child has been stressed. It is through the knowledge gained from 
the use of standardized tests, supplemented by teacher observation, that 
this adjustment of material to the individual pupil can best be made. 

In addition to the specific types of comprehension abilities the teacher 
should appraise the basic comprehension abilities. He should note the degree 
to which a child is able to read in thought units. This information can be 
got by noticing the phrasing the child uses in prepared oral-reading 
situations as well as in the exercises in workbooks that are designed to de- 
velop reading by thought units. 

The teacher should appraise also the child’s sentence sense. How well he 
can understand sentences of various degrees of complexity should be 
studied. This appraisal can be made in relationship to discussions in which 
the understanding of a relatively difficult sentence is the key to the answer 
to a specific question. When the child makes an error, often the error results 
from failure to understand the interrelationships of the words and concepts 
within the sentence. Exercises designed to develop sentence sense are 
suggested in teachers manuals and are included in workbooks. The 
performance of children on these exercises gives information about their 
capabilities in this basic comprehension ability. The understanding of 
paragraph and larger selections may be appraised in similar ways. 
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Appraisal of Study Skills. 


In the primary grades, the appraisal of the basic study skills, such as the 
use of table of contents, use of dictionaries, use of indexes, use of basic 
reference materials, use of the library, and reading graphic and tabular 
material, must of necessity be very informal. The basic study skills as such 
have not yet been matured to the point where they have been completely 
isolated or easily detected. The child has, however, been making a good use 
of certain of the basic study skills. He has learned to use the table of contents 
of a book. He has learned to use the library, albeit he has not learned to use 
many of the tools of the library. He depends to a large degree for his 
location of books upon going to the shelves where he knows books suitable 
to him are located, The child has probably learned to use the dictionary 
to some extent, especially if picture dictionaries are available and if he has 
had experience in making a dictionary of his own. It would not be correct 
to say that he has not developed any ability in the basic study skills, because 
he has. 

Use of study skills is an important outcome of reading even in the early 
grades and is one that should be appraised. There are two means by which 
this outcome can probably best be appraised, namely teacher-observation 
and teacher-made tests. The teacher, of course, informally observes the skill 
with which the child locates material while working on topical units. Very 
likely, the child for the most part, has used the table of contents as his 
source. He also has gone to the central or class library and has selected the 
types of books that might be expected to deal with a topic. The teacher has 
observed how pertinent are his choices. He has seen him open a book to the 
table of contents and glance through it to determine the part of the book 
that might be most likely to give the information he is seeking. When the 
teacher has noticed a child at a loss to know how to go about locating the 
material upon his phase of the larger topic, he has given him assistance 
and has shown him how to go about that task. 

From time to time, the teacher uses a second method of appraisal. He 
places children in situations, somewhat controlled, that demand the use of 
specific study skills and watches to see how well they meet the situation. 
Such problem-situations are, in reality, a type of teacher-made test; one 
depending upon performance rather than upon pencil-and-paper work. For 
example, the teacher in the first grade may say, “John has just told us an 
interesting story about his trip to the farm. In our readers there is a story 
about another boy’s trip to the farm. Open your books and see if you can 
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find the story.” Whereupon he observes which children thumb through the 


book somewhat aimlessly and which ones use the table of contents and the 
page numbers of their books to locate the story. This is, of course, an ap- 
praisal of a very immature phase of growth in the study skills, but it does, 
nonetheless, measure learnings of study skills, 

In the upper grades, the appraisals take more definite form. The teacher 
sets up more difficult problems and situations for the youngsters to meet, 
Situations, for instance, in which at one time they must refer to the dictionary 
to derive the pronunciations or meanings of words; at another time in which 
they must refer to an encyclopedia or other basic reference to find informa- 
tion. The teacher ranks the various members of the class as he watches the 
approach they make to these exercises in locating information in dictionaries 


~ and encyclopedias. Another time the teacher may set up the problem of 


locating a specific fact within a book to see whether the children attempt to 
use the table of contents to locate the fact or refer directly to the index. The 
teacher can, of course, prepare pencil-and-paper tests which appraise the 


‘rapidity with which the children look up a given set of words or the skill 


the children show in ascertaining which would be the most likely key words 
to use in referring to an index to locate information on a specific topic. 

Another area that could be appraised through problems and teacher- 
observation is the way in which the child uses the library. Does he refer 
to the card catalogue? Or does he wander around the library looking at book 
titles? Or does he seek advice from the librarian? 

Workbooks contain many exercises designed to give experience with 
various study skills. The teacher may use these exercises as a means of 
determining growth and development in these skills. 

In addition, there are standardized tests,” which measure basic study 
skills, Here again, standardized-test results may be used to give information 
as to a given child’s relative ability in various types of study skills. They 


‘may give more evidence of the child’s growth in the study skills than can 


be secured in any other way, with the possible exception of teacher-made 
performance tests. 

Probably, many of the appraisals of level of maturity of reading graphic 
and tabular materials, such as maps, graphs, charts, and tables, will take 
place in connection with the school subjects. In reading about social-studies 
concepts, which the primary child does, it is, from time to time necessary 
for him to refer to simple maps. A map may be purely of a hypothetical 
community, showing the location of the grocery store, the fire department, 
and the post office. Or it may be of the school. Or the map may be one of 


ë See Table IV in the Appendix. 
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the United States, upon which, for example, the child locates the nation’s 
capitol. Inasmuch as the primary child reads maps—and during any one 
week of school rather frequently, too—it is well to appraise the develop- 
ment of this skill. 

There is a need in the study of numbers to read simple charts, graphs, 
and tabular materials. The teacher must appraise the child’s growth in 
performing these kinds of reading. However, the appraisal of reading 
pictorial and tabular materials should be informal teacher-observation and 
teacher-made tests. It is not necessary in the primary grades to measure more 
objectively the beginnings of these difficult learnings. 

In the upper grades, however, more exact appraisals are necessary. The 
workbook materials of the basal reader give opportunities for judging the 
day-by-day growth in reading pictorial and tabular materials. A rather liberal 
use should be made of teacher-made tests, both of performance and of paper- 
and-pencil types. Teacher-observation, of course, should be continued. 

There are standardized tests ê for measuring more mature aspects of these 
abilities, which are suitable to the upper-elementary level. These tests are 
designed to measure very much the same sort of skills the teacher has been 
appraising by less exact methods in the earlier grades; but they measure the 
applications of these skills in the reading of more difficult types of maps, 
graphs, charts, tables, and in other basic study skills. 

The teacher should be aware of the fact that the study skills that are 
related to one subject-matter area are not necessarily those related to 
another, Krantz (105) has shown that the appraisal of study skills related to 
the social studies does not necessarily indicate the child’s proficiency in the 
study skills related to science or to other areas. The study skills appear to be 
rather specific to the fields to which they relate. They do not appear to be 
generally applicable. Therefore, the appraisal of a particular study skill 


should include items taken from various content fields if an over-all estimate 


of a child’s level in that skill is to be obtained. 


Appraisal of Speed of Comprehension. 


Since the rate of comprehension is not a single attribute, it is somewhat 
difficult to appraise. A person has various speeds of reading, The problem is 
one of adjusting the speed of reading to the material and to the purpose at 
hand. It could be likened to speed of locomotion of an individual along the 
ground, The individual’s speed could be timed when he is in a track suit 
sprinting the one-hundred-yard dash, It could be timed as he is leisurely 

° See Table IV in the Appendix, 
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walking through a forest, listening to the wind rustling the leaves and 
enjoying the solitude of the forest. It could be timed as he, with a heavy 
pack on his back, is ascending a mountainside. It could be timed as he is 
walking along a path, tabulating the flora. Or as he was hurrying down that 
same path to pick up an article he had left behind. Or as he was running to 
catch a commuting train so as not to be late to work. Obviously, the speed 
of locomotion varies markedly as the situation changes. To measure his 
speed of running the one-hundred-yard dash and to compare that speed with 
records is interesting. However, it only tells how fast he can run the one- 
hundred-yard dash when conditions are just right. An individual who had 
a relatively fast rate at running the one-hundred-yard dash might not be 
at all able to go fast in comparison with others to carry a pack up a 
mountainside. He might, walking along a path tabulating flora, get to the 
end of the path more quickly, but it is questionable whether he would 
arrive with the best understanding of the plant life if he did so. 

So it is with reading. To measure the speed of reading easy narrative 
materials is interesting, but not enough. It tells how fast the person is able 
to read easy narrative materials. It does not tell the degree of skill with 
which the person can adjust his speed of reading to meet the purpose or 
difficulty of the material that he is reading. It does not tell about the 
rapidity with which he can read material of greater difficulty, It does not 
tell about the rapidity with which he can read for more exact purposes. It 
does not tell whether he attempts to read too rapidly or too slowly for most 
effectively meeting his purpose. It does not tell the degree of flexibility he 
has attained. These are quite as important appraisals of speed of reading 
as is the speed with which the reader can race through material simple in 
purpose and easy in content. Probably, in fact, the most important aspect 
of speed is the degree to which the reader can and does adjust his speed 
of reading to fit his purpose and to the type of comprehension required to 
meet that purpose. Can he skim rapidly? Can he read slowly and carefully 
to evaluate the material? These are the more crucial questions. 

Teacher-made timed performance-tests may be used to supplement 
standardized test results. The teacher can gain much information con- 
cerning the rates of comprehension of the individuals of his class by timing 
the reading for various purposes of selected passages within different types 
of material, When it is found that one child, or a group of children, are 
reading for one purpose too slowly, instruction and practice should be given 
to enable the work to be done more rapidly. Through further timed tests 
and records of number of words read in previous tests, the teacher can 
stimulate the children to read more rapidly. If a child is slow in many types 
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of reading, he is probably a corrective problem and should be given remedial 
work, 

It may be found that one child, or a group of children, read too rapidly 
for a special purpose or in a specific type of material. Under such circum- 
stances, the teacher should hold them to a high level of comprehension and 
tell them that they can meet the level of comprehension only by reading 
more carefully and somewhat more slowly. It is probably not that they get 
through the material too rapidly, but that they comprehend too little, and 
that a balance must be made between the two. 

The real problem, thus, is to get the child to read as rapidly as he can and 
still read the material with the understanding and the accuracy that is 
commensurate with his purpose. Since standardized tests are not available 
for measuring these aspects of speed of reading, the teacher will find it 
helpful to consider any one child’s achievement in comparison with the 
general achievement of the class. 


Appraisal of Oral Reading. 


There are standardized tests 7 for measuring the speed and accuracy with 
which a child can read passages aloud. Such tests are usually in the form 
of power tests, with short passages getting more difficult as one progresses 
through the test. In tabulating the score, both speed and number of errors 
are used to give a single score of competence in oral reading. Such a test 
obviously does not and cannot give an indication of the quality of interpreta- 
tion. The relative abilities of the children on quality of oral interpretation 
must be appraised subjectively by the teacher. Many teachers in working 
with a class build esprit de corps to the extent that the class may help in 
making the judgments of growth in interpretative oral reading. Under such 
conditions the teacher may estimate the strengths and weaknesses of the 
children by means of a rating scale which helps him locate the special 
problem upon which each child should be working in his oral reading. The 
children know what factor in oral reading each child is working on in his 
oral presentation and judge whether he has improved in it. Among the 
factors which teachers include in such rating scales are the following: 
quality of voice, pitch, intensity or force, timing, rate, conversationalness, 
accuracy of interpretation, accuracy of word-recognition, poise, posture, and 
freedom from tension. The best materials in which to measure interpretative 
oral reading are materials that are frequently read aloud, as, for example, 
news items and story materials. Usually the appraisals should be made upon 
material that the child has prepared for presentation. However, from time to 


1 See Table IV in the Appendix. 
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time, some of the better oral readers may be appraised as to ability to do 
sight oral reading. 


Appraisal of Reading in the Subject-Matter Areas. 


In measuring reading in the subject-matter areas the teacher, for the most 
part, must use estimates of the effectiveness with which the children are 
able to read the books of the subject-matter fields. If a given child seems 
to get along well in most of his subjects but has difficulty in one of them, 
the teacher will find it expedient to explore the effectiveness with which he 
can read the materials of that field. Of course, he may have difficulty in 
reading the materials because he does not know the subject or it may be 
that he is not interested in that subject. But it is often true that his lack 
of learning results from his inability to read the materials. For example, 
the child may be able to read the materials of arithmetic and science fairly 
effectively, but be in difficulty in his social-studies reading, The teacher, upon 
exploring the reason for his difficulty, may find that he does not read 
rapidly enough to cover the materials of a given topic in the social studies, 
that he has become discouraged, and that he has adopted the attitude that 
there is little use to read any of the social-studies material since he does 
not have time to read it all. The teacher, of course, should immediately offer 
suggestions for meeting his problem. On the other hand, the child’s difficulty 
in reading social-studies material might have been related to some other 
necessary reading adjustment. Teacher appraisals should be made of the 
child’s effectiveness in meeting all the specialized adjustments needed for 
reading in the subject-matter areas. 

In locating the source of difficulty within a content field, the teacher has 
available the possibility of using analysis of the work done in the work- 
book of that field, if such workbooks are used, He may talk with the 
youngster to find out how he goes about reading in the content subject 
With which he has demonstrated some degree of weakness. Through such 
interviews, much insight can be gained which may well show that the child 
is hampered by some readily correctable misunderstanding in regard to the 
nature of the reading task. Especially will this be true when there is 
constant appraisal so that the child does not get too seriously in difficulty 


before his trouble is detected. 


Appraisal of Habits and Attitudes. 


Just as in the other areas of reading, the child’s development in habits 
and attitudes is gradual, having no clearly defined levels of attainment for 
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any given grade. The teacher must study the children carefully and con- 
tinuously to note those children who rely upon their own resources more 
thoroughly day-by-day and those who seem to be developing habits of 
greater dependence. Is a given child becoming more and more self-reliant 
in his reading? Does he establish his own purposes for reading? Does he 
demand understanding of what he reads? Does he appreciate the reason- 
ableness of the content of the material? Is he socially responsible in group- 
reading situations? The methods of appraisal are of two types. One type of 
appraisal is day-by-day observation of the children at work, at which time, 
for example, the teacher may note whether they come to him or other 
members of the class for help when unaided they could have found the 
solution to their reading problem. The teacher notes whether they are effec- 
tive in locating materials on given topics or whether they seem to grope 
around, finding material as if by chance or not at all. He notes whether 
they tend to resort to reading as a tool to answer their questions, allow the 
questions to go unanswered, or use more difficult means of finding the 
information. Such appraisals may be made at any time during any and every 
reading activity. 

From time to time, the teacher may wish to resort to a second means of 
appraisal, namely, teacher-prepared probem-situation tests. One example of 
a situation set up to appraise the degree of independent work of children 
is that of giving the children topics to look up in the library and having them 
list the steps by which they located the information. Analysis may then be 
made of the reports to see if there was any tendency toward dependence 
upon others and to note any confusion concerning how to go about the 
problem. 

A teacher in the early grades may allot time in which the children have 
freedom of choice of material to be read and appraise the degree to which 
they are self-reliant in making the selection. The child who is immature 
might come to the teacher and say, “Do you think this would be a good book 
for me to read?” A child still more immature might say, “I can’t find any- 
thing to read. Can you find something for me?” 

A habit essential to effective reading is that of engaging in reading 
activities for increasingly remote goals. The mature reader can both study 
several days on a problem without further suggestions from the teacher and 
establish his own purposes for reading. He also can initiate many of his 
own reading activities. This fact gives the teacher an effective means of 
appraising growth in reading habits. 

The teacher can make a relatively long-time assignment. Children with 
a small degree of independence will come to him relatively soon for further 
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help. Children with an average amount of self-reliance will continue until 
some new phase of the problem enters to make the task sufficiently difficult 
so that they lack the independence to meet it. The truly independent 
readers will meet this new phase, adjust their goals, and proceed, and 
they will proceed in socially acceptable ways. The habit of working in- 
dependently was used as an example in this discussion. Other habits and 
attitudes can be appraised in a similar manner. 


Appraisal of Reading Interests and Tastes. 


The appraisals of reading interests and tastes center around the three 
major objectives of instruction designed to develop these phases of the 
reading program, namely, the extensiveness of the child’s interests, the 
intensity of his interests, and the quality of his choices. For the most part, 
the teacher must rely upon his judgment of growth in these objectives. 
Fortunately, the opportunity for studying the interests of children are many. 
The teacher can appraise, to some degree, the extensiveness of interests by 
noting the number of topics upon which a given child chooses to read 
during his free reading time or by noting the contributions that indicate 
extensive reading which the child makes in class discussion. In addition to 
these observations, the children may keep records of their reading over a 
given period of time. These records may be analyzed to find the topics upon 
which each child reads most often. From these sources, the teacher may 
also estimate the child’s level of taste. Are his selections ones of merit? Or 
do they tend to be relatively inferior types of material? 

Another good means of appraising both scope and quality of reading is 
to invite the children to bring to class material they have found interesting 
so that they can share these materials with others. In class discussion or 
individual conference, the child may be led to express himself about his 
likes and dislikes. The children in the elementary school are very sincere in 
giving such information when they are asked. 

Intensity of interests can be appraised by noting whether the child chooses 
to read rather than to engage in some other activity. For example, the boy 
who would wish to stay in at recess time to finish reading the story about 
an airplane could be said to have an intense interest in reading about air- 
planes. Special interests of children have come to the attention of every 
teacher. One boy, for example, became so interested in radio construction 
that he was totally absorbed by it. He wanted to read about nothing else. 
He wanted to spend his free time constructing first one radio and then 
another, His out-of-school activities consisted of visiting radio repair shops, 


He was known by his playmates as an authority on the topic of radio ~ 
construction. Obviously, his interest was intense. Unfortunately, it was 
narrow. The teacher thought that his interests needed expanding so he — 
gradually led him from reading about radio construction to the place of | 
radio in modern air transportation, from there to airplane stories, and from _ 
there to reading about famous fliers. a 


Record of Appraisals 


While it is realized that the teacher must and does make many appraisals i 
in reading, especially those in day-by-day growth, it is apparent that any | 
help that can be given him in understanding the level of development of 
the children in his class should be given. It should also be recognized that 
standardized tests give information on many skills and abilities that are 
somewhat difficult for the teacher to appraise. It is through a cumulative 
account of standardized test results, teacher appraisals, results of inventories, 
and the like, that a complete picture of the reading growth of a given child | 
can be obtained. In order that this information may be kept in usable form — 
‘a profile record should be kept by the teacher of each child’s growth in 
reading. The teacher may wish to prepare a form for this record that meets _ 
his specific needs. In preparing such a form it is important to have it — 
flexible so that it enables the teacher to record many sorts of appraisals. 
These recordings should be made at each testing period in order that a 
quick comparison may be made of the child’s present growth in comparison a 
with previous growths. Provision should be made on the form for recording 
the results of interviews, questionnaires, and teacher-observations, In ad- 
dition to the results, it is important to record the dates of interviews, ob- 
servations, and tests, as well as the names of any testing instruments used. 
Then the profile will have meaning to other teachers who have need to s 
examine it, 

The teacher will find it expedient and helpful to keep an individual file 
for each child in which he may place the test blanks of the children as well 
as any slips of paper upon which he has recorded a behavioral record. A pro- 
file may, if the teacher wishes, be mimeographed on the inside of a manila 
folder. Then each year the folder may be sent along to the new teacher, who 
thus has the benefit of the previous teacher's knowledge about the growth — 
and interests of the child. Such cumulative records enable teachers to under- 
stand the child’s reading development far better than do appraisals restricted i 
to a single year. a 
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SUMMARY 


The principles of evaluation indicated that the testing program should 
measure broad, important outcomes of reading instruction in a way that is 
meaningful to the teacher and pupil and should use a variety of techniques 
including standardized tests, teacher appraisals, workbook pages, self in- 
ventories, teacher observations, individual conferences, and study of school 
records. 

Even though standardized tests give the most reliable estimate of chil- 
dren’s reading capabilities, much of the task of appraising in the field of 
reading must be done by the teacher. In the first place, there are no 
standardized tests for many of the outcomes of reading instruction. In order 
that these may be appraised, teacher observations and teacher-made tests 
have been recommended. In the second place, standardized tests are ad- 
ministered at relatively infrequent intervals and must be supplemented 
by other, though often less accurate appraisals, In order that reading instruc- 
tion and materials may be aptly adjusted to individual rates of learning, 
there is a need for constant appraisal. In the third place, standardized tests, 
because they are prepared for use by large numbers of children in many 
school situations, measure broad aspects of reading development. They must 
be supplemented by appraisals of specific learnings and of more immediate 
outcomes. 

The discussion of appraisals, as here given, may seem difficult to the 
uninitiated. A good teacher, however, realizes that he is always appraising, 
judging, and attempting to improve. He knows that he employs every means 
available to help know about the abilities and weaknesses of the children 
because it is through his knowledge of the children that he is able to make 
adequate adjustments of instruction. Adequate adjustments of instruction 
prevent reading disability. Through understanding the child’s strengths and 
weaknesses, his educational needs and shortages, the teacher is able to 
adjust the learning situations to the growing child. The use of the results 
of appraisals in meeting class and individual instructional needs will be 


presented in the chapter to follow. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Adjusting to Individual Differences 


NEED FOR MEETING DIFFERENCES IN READING 


Instruction designed to develop so complex an ability as reading must 
be adjusted to meet individual needs. The complex learnings that make 
up reading are developmental—new learnings are rooted in and depend 
upon previous learnings, and, in turn, these new learnings become the back- 
ground basic to subsequent learnings. Each child goes through the develop- 
mental sequence of learning to read at his unique rate. No two children, 
each with his own rate of growth in reading, could be expected to require the 
same time to develop any one aspect of the reading sequence. Nor, for that 
matter, could they be expected to progress through the entire reading 
sequence at the same rate. 


Reading Growth Differs. 


A given child may find some learnings difficult and time-consuming and 
other learnings relatively quick and easy. When the learning curves for any 
children are compared, differences are immediately apparent. And, too, im- 
mediately apparent are irregularities within any one child’s learning curves. 
One such irregularity, for example, might result from the fact that the child 
found the use of context clues easy to establish, but the use of initial elements 
was difficult for him. For this child, the first of these learnings was ac- 
complished easily and rapidly while the second only slowly and with 
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difficulty. The learning curve of a second child, on the other hand, might 
show irregularities resulting from the fact that he established the use of 
context clues as an aid to word-recognition slowly and with difficulty, while 
he learned quickly and with no especial difficulty the use of initial elements. 

Such irregularities within the learning patterns of each child, coupled with 
differences between children’s general rate of learning, constitute one of the 
most serious problems in teaching reading. In order to meet the differing 
rates of learning among children and the irregularities of rate of learning 
typical of each child, the teacher must teach each child as an individual. The 
administrative devices, the group procedures, the wealth of material, the 
extensive libraries, and the programs of appraisal are ways of giving well- 
prepared teachers a reasonable chance of adjusting instruction to the various 
capabilities and needs of children. 


Children are Similar in Many Ways. 


While it is recognized that instructional needs differ, it is well to re- 
member that children have similar instructional needs. An instructional need 
of all children is the need to be taught to read. Furthermore, while it is 
recognized that children differ, it also must be realized that they are more 
alike than they are different. They are, in the first place, children. Each is 
a child who needs to progress successfully in reading growth. Each is, at 
the outset of instruction in reading, a child in need of physiological activity. 
He cannot be held too long at tasks that do not require stretching of muscles. 
All children tend to respond similarly to success and to failure, albeit the 
degree of response varies, Indeed, it is the rare child who does not evidence 
teal delight when he successfully has read his first page of print. Children 
need to establish much the same learnings to become mature readers; they 
need to progress through sequences similar in many respects. They differ, 
however, in the length of time and in the expenditure of effort required to 
establish a given learning. Even under the usual uniform instruction, more 
than nine out of ten learn to read well because they are alike in so many 
respects. It is not possible to forecast with accuracy which child will be the 
tenth—the child who gets into difficulty. He may be the intellectually very 
able child; he may be the child with poor hearing; he may be the child who, 
for one of innumerable reasons, fails to establish a learning essential in the 
reading sequence or one who overemphasizes a necessary learning, 
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RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF LEVEL 
OF COMPREHENSION BY SCHOOL GRADE 
The range of scores and the frequency of each score at the beginning of 
the year for a class of second-, third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils 
in level of comprehension are presented in Figure 1. The test given to the 
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Figure 1. Level of Comprehension Scores of Pupils in Grades Two to Six Recorded in 
Half-Grade Units 


(Tests Given at the Beginning of the Year) 


second-grade class was the Gates Primary Test 1; the test given to the third- 
grade class was the Gates Advanced Primary Test 1; the level of comprehen- 
sion measure for grades four, five, and six was obtained from the Gates 
Reading Survey Test*. The pupils who scored the lowest possible score 
were retested using the Gates Primary Test. In any given case, the level of 
comprehension test-score, given in half-grade units, indicates the level of 
paragraph difficulty the child can comprehend. A score of 2.0, for example, 
indicates that a child who earned 2.0 can read paragraphs of beginning 
second-grade difficulty with understanding. Were such a child given para- 
graphs of third-grade level of difficulty he would not be able to read them 


understandingly. 
1 See Table IV in the Appendix for a description of these tests. 
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Range of Reading Ability. 


It is apparent from the graphed result of this one attribute of reading 
comprehension that the reading program in this school is progressing well 
on the average. Also apparent is the wide range of ability within each of the 
five classes, It may further be seen that there is an increasingly larger range 
as the higher grades are reached. The graph shows that the scores of most 
of the pupils in each class cluster around the median score for that grade 
and that fewer children are represented by scores toward the extremes in 
either direction from the median score, Parenthetically, it might be added 
that the better the teaching of reading in any class and in any school, the 
greater will be the individual differences of achievement, Also, the differences 
between the poorest and best pupils will grow increasingly larger in each 
higher grade, Figure 1 presents comparative data from class to class in one 
attribute of reading, Should data with regard to any other attribute of 
reading be so presented, sizeable differences in achievement in it would be 
depicted. Whatever the reading skill or ability, customarily, large differences 
in achievement are found within a grade and from grade to grade, 


Adjustment by Promotion Policies, 


Data, such as those presented in Figure 1, show that a policy of advancing 
able readers and failing to promote less able ones would not meet the 
instructional problems in reading. There are children in beginning second 
grade who are academically suited to read with understanding fourth-grade 
paragraphs, but who are by no means fourth-grade readers. They have 
achieved well in reading in first grade. They have, however, not progressed 
through the developmental learnings of grades two and three. They could 
not possibly be expected to profit if so large a segment of instruction is 
omitted; they would be forever handicapped in learning to read. Or, to cite 
another example, there are two children in the sixth grade who are aca- 
demically little better in power of comprehension than the typical second- 
grade child. No one would recommend that these children, large in size and 
mature in interests, be placed in the second grade. Actually they are two 
sixth-grade pupils, who, in this one attribute of reading comprehension at 
least, read poorly, These two sixth-graders should be kept with, or near, 
their own age group and adjustments of materials and instruction should be 
made to meet their needs. 
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Adjustment by Assignment to Special Reading Classes, 


Some school systems have the policy of assigning children of like reading 
capability to the same room for reading instruction. Certainly there is 
nothing seriously wrong with grouping for instruction, for one class during 
the day, children of ages nine to twelve. However, other results of such a 
policy are serious. It is unfortunate when the teacher who teaches the skills 
and abilities of reading and who is acquainted with their developmental 
needs does not have the children during the remainder of the school day. 
Reading is done in connection with topical-unit work, with study in the 
subject-matter fields, and with independent reading, The regular classroom 
teacher continues to teach reading as he is engaged in working with the 
children in other activities of the school day. He must know what each 
child is achieving in basal reading in order to instruct him at other times. 
And, conversely, he locates the child's needs as he observes the child read 
throughout the day. Most school authorities deem it wise to have the teacher 
who gives the basic instruction in reading also teach the children during 
the rest of the school day. 

Furthermore, most school authorities have concluded that reshuflling 
the children for reading instruction is not profitable because rates of growth 
in reading vary so dramatically. In less than a month after the original as- 
signment to an instructional group, the assignments would have to be 
remade if children of like levels of reading development are actually to be 
kept together. Some of the youngest of the fourth-grade children would 
have advanced so rapidly as to be superior to the slower sixth-grade children 
with whom they had been grouped. Differences in rate of achievement in 
reading and in instructional needs are complex and sizeable whatever 
system of grouping is used. Therefore, adjustment to individual differences 
cannot be solved by this method of organization. 

Another problem in connection with assigning children to a different room 
to work upon reading with a different teacher and different classmates is 
that it is perplexing to decide upon which attribute of reading achievement 
to assign the children to the rooms. Should the assignment be based upon 
the results of a test measuring ability to comprehend rapidly the general 
significance of a paragraph? Should it be on the ability to read to appraise 
the worth of a passage? Or to appreciate characterization or plot of a story? 
Should it be on the basis of size of sight vocabulary? Or upon the basis of 
knowledge of visual, structural, and phonetic elements? Or upon a general 
estimate of the child’s over-all reading ability? Whatever basis of assign- 
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ment is used, the children will vary in all the others, and will soon vary in 
that one as well. 

Most authorities have concluded that the teacher who has the children 
throughout the day should be the one who gives the basic instruction in 
reading for it is he who has the most accurate knowledge of the varied 
reading needs of each child of his class. It is a well-known fact that a child 
in the intermediate grades varies as much as two or three years in his 
ability to do different types of reading and in each of the underlying skills. 
There is marked variation from child to child and sizeable variation in 
achievement in various aspects of reading for any given child. 


Adjustment by Homogeneous Grouping Seems Unwise. 


An arrangement sometimes advocated in school systems that have several 
classes of each grade is to group the poor readers in one class, the average 
readers in other classes, and the superior ones in another. While this plan 
has some rather attractive-appearing features, the concensus of opinion is 
that it does not provide a lifelike situation. In heterogeneous grouping, able 
youngsters afford stimulation for the less able ones. It is much easier to 
stimulate creative work in a class that has some capable youngsters in it than 
in one that consists of only the lowest group in this plan of organization. 
Maintaining an intellectually stimulating environment is difficult when the 
entire class consists of the lowest third of the reading population. Moreover, 
capable children need to learn to lead and to contribute in activities which 
encompass a larger, less homogeneous proportion of the school population. 
For these and other reasons, the majority of schools have felt it unwise in 
the elementary grades to ability-group children even on the basis of an 
over-all estimate of reading capability. 

Referring again to Figure 1, it should be noted that there is progress from 
year to year even for children who are finding reading most difficult. By 
comparing the lower end of the sixth-grade distribution with the second- 
grade distribution, it may be seen that the two poorest readers in level of 
comprehension in the beginning sixth-grade class are above the median 
score of the second-grade class. By comparing median scores, one grade with 
the next, it may be seen that positive progress is taking place in this aspect 
of reading comprehension. Unquestionably, in this school good teaching is 
being done. There is some evidence that adjustments to individual instruc- 
tional needs are being made. 
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SURVEY OF A FOURTH-GRADE CLASS 


Figure 2 shows in greater detail the test results of the testing done at 
the first of the year with the fourth-grade class. The scores available for 
this class include: age, recorded in half-grade units; mental age, on the basis 
of a group mental test, recorded in half-grade units; and vocabulary, level 
of comprehension, and speed scores in half-grade units obtained from the 
Gates Reading Survey Test. The numbers in the chart indicate the number 
of children who scored within each half-grade unit on each of the ap- 
praisals. 
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It will be noticed that there is only one child outside of the age range that 
would be expected for a fourth-grade class. 

In mental ability, these children vary considerably, as is typical in most 
classrooms. There is a five-year spread in mental ability among the children 
within this fourth-grade classroom. On the basis of mental age, one child 
might be said to be scarcely as able mentally as the typical child just 
ready to begin reading while another child has a mental age practically 
equivalent to the typical child entering the junior high school. 

The various reading capabilities measured also show a wide range. In 
certain of the reading attributes tested, several children seem, at best, to 
be beginning second-grade readers, while others, again, are practically as 
mature as the usual child entering junior high school in these reading at- 
tributes. 

A study of the median performance of the class in reading ability, 
represented by the profile line, shows that this group of children is, in 
general, performing about as well as a typical fourth-grade class, although, as 
a group, the children are reading somewhat slowly. It would have to be 
concluded that this class might well profit from instruction designed to 
encourage more rapid approaches to reading. A slight change in emphasis, 
not an over-all instructional change, might be all that is needed. 

Even though the class seems to be progressing nicely in reading achieve- 
ment with a fairly uniform reading pattern, the teacher, nonetheless, has a 
wide range of talent with which to deal. Wide variation could also be ex- 
pected to be found in whatever attribute or part of reading was considered. 
The problem of adjusting instruction to meet the needs of the pupils 
within this class is a challenging one. The same thing can be said for 
any class as far as reading instruction is concerned. 

Many differences are obscured by the fact that few attributes of reading 
have been measured and that the class is being considered as a whole. Of 
course, the teacher, through class observation, knows the children of this 
class vary in their attitudes toward reading, in variety of interests, in 
intensity of those interests, and in level of tastes. He knows that some of the 
children are quite independent workers and finish the tasks they undertake 
while others do not demonstrate such mature work habits. He has noticed 
that some can quickly locate materials on topics, can interpret graphs and 
charts well, while others find these materials so difficult to decipher that 
they skip over them with the briefest inspection and with little comprehen- 
sion. The variation in reading in all its attributes, in this class is great indeed, 
but not different from individual differences found in any classroom. 
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A STUDY OF THREE CHILDREN WITHIN THE CLASS 


Profiles of the test results of three children within this fourth-grade class 
are given in Figure 3. The results were obtained from a group mental test; 
the Gates Reading Survey Test, providing measures of vocabulary knowl- 
edge, level of comprehension, and speed of comprehension; and the Bond- 
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Figure 3. Profiles of Mental and Reading Test Results of Three Children in Grade Four 
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Clymer-Hoyt Diagnostic Reading Tests *, providing measures of total word 
recognition, recognition of isolated words, recognition of words in context, 
visual analysis, knowledge of visual, structural, and phonetic elements, and 
ability to synthesize words. While these three children are in the same fourth- 
grade class, a study of the profile variability, depicted in this graphic 
presentation of test results, shows that the instructional needs of the chil- 
dren are different, More detailed descriptions of these three children follow. 


A Child with Poor Word-Recognition Skills. 

John is intellectually one of the most able members of this fourth-grade 
class, He is successful in his school work, is a leader, makes outstanding 
contributions in class, reads in the fourth-grade textbooks of the subject- 
matter areas without diffculty. He does considerable personal reading and 


2 These tests are discussed in Table IV in the Appendix. 
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selects books slightly above the fourth-grade level of difficulty. He reads 
them rapidly and understands them well. 

On John’s cumulative record folder were recorded the results of a Stanford- 
Binet Test of Intelligence, given in the final month of the previous year. The 
teacher noted a discrepancy between the results of this individual test, 
which showed an intelligence quotient of 135, and the results of the group 
test, which indicated an IQ of 125. Such a discrepancy between verbal group 
tests and individual Stanford-Binet scores is not unusual in the case of an 
able child who is deficient in reading ability. Clymer (45) has shown that 
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Figure 4. Profile of John, an Able Boy, with Poor Word-recognition Skills 


verbal group tests mismeasure large numbers of poor readers. In the fifth- 
grade population with which he worked, he found the children who read 
in the lowest third were grossly underestimated by the results of the usual 
verbal group-tests of intelligence. Barnes (9) found similar results, showing 
that reading ability influences paper-and-pencil aptitude-test results in 
general. 

The survey test in reading revealed a much lower score on the vocabulary 
section of the test than upon level of comprehension and speed. The teacher 
wondered about these inconsistencies and decided to study John’s reading 
capability further by giving him the Bond-Clymer-Hoyt Diagnostic Reading 
Tests. The teacher planned to give the diagnostic tests to several children 
whose patterns of reading growth were causing him concern. 

Upon studying the results of the diagnostic tests, the teacher was sur- 
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prised to see that John is in need of specific help with reading. As can be 
seen from the graph, John is in difficulty in use of word-recognition tech- 
niques. He is decidedly low in visual analysis; in knowledge of visual, 
phonetic, and structural elements, and in ability to synthesize in contrast to 
general level of comprehension and speed of reading. John uses context 
clues well, but his recognition of isolated words is comparatively poor. 

The Stanford-Binet test result shows that John has a mental age similar 
to that of the typical seventh-grade child. His word-recognition skills are, in 
general, approximately equal to a fourth-grade child. Actually, thus, John is 
a disabled reader. His high intellectual ability has enabled him to use his 
relatively ineffective word-recognition skills efficiently so that comprehension 
and speed are rather good in spite of his basic reading inadequacy. Without 
careful appraisal, his limitation in the word-recognition techniques may have 
passed unnoticed by John’s teacher, although he might suspect from informal 
observation that there was a possible difficulty in this area. 

The teacher had noticed, even prior to studying the diagnostic test 
results, that in oral reading sessions John tends to skip or to slur, without 
accurately pronouncing, unusual names and words. Nonetheless, John is a 
reasonably good oral reader. 

Had the word-recognition inadequacies of this capable boy passed un- 
noticed and unremedied, it is reasonable to suppose that as he progressed 
to higher grades he would have got into serious trouble, As the vocabulary 
burden increased with the addition of technical words in the content fields 
and as more polysyllabic words appeared in his everyday reading, it would 
be expected that John would use ways other than reading to achieve 
scholastically and his achievement in reading would become progressively 
poorer, as compared with his intellect, for when such basic incapacities are 
left uncorrected, the trouble accumulates and a reading disability case often 
results. To say the least, if John had been allowed to continue without 
establishing more adequate word-recognition skill, he would continue to be 
a less effective reader than he might otherwise have been. There are many 
college students with intellectual capability equal to John’s who are, none- 
theless, ineffective students because such inadequacies in their reading 
patterns were not discovered and corrected within the classroom by their 


intermediate-grade classroom teachers. 


An Overanalytical Reader. 


Helen, another member of this fourth-grade class, is a girl of average 
mental ability. She tries hard, spells well, writes carefully and legibly, co- 
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operates well, and eagerly tries to contribute to class discussions. To her 
teacher, Helen seems uncomfortable and unhappy in reading situations. She 
rarely reads for recreation. In fact, Helen has said that she does not enjoy 
reading, either in or out of class. 

The teacher is already aware that Helen’s unduly high levels of aspiration 
stem from pressures she experiences at home. Her parents hold Helen to 
unrealistic standards of performance, failing to realize the unreasonableness 
of their expectations and failing to appreciate how hard their daughter tries 
to satisfy them. 
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Figure 5. Profile of Helen, a Slow, Overanalytical Reader 


A study of the survey tests indicate that Helen has a relatively high reading 
vocabulary score, but that her speed of reading is about like that of the 
average youngster who is half-way through second grade and her compre- 
hension score is equal to a 3.5 grade norm. The teacher decided to include 
Helen in the group to be given the diagnostic tests. 

The results of the diagnostic tests reveal Helen to be very poor in rec- 
ognizing words in context in contrast to her ability to recognize words in 
isolation. Her ability to use context clues is equivalent to that of the average 
child beginning third grade whereas her ability to break words into usable 
elements is equal to that of the average child beginning fifth-grade. Her 
ability to synthesize words is poor. 

The teacher tested Helen further with informal oral reading procedures. 
Also, he observed her behavior in the classroom. He senses that Helen is 
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somewhat slow at completing assignments and that she reads orally word-by- 
word. When she finishes reading a passage orally, Helen answers only fairly 
well the comprehension questions based upon what she has read. The 
teacher has even noted that, at times, when Helen is having difficulty 
recognizing a word she seems to sound it out fairly well, but is inept at 
finally pronouncing the word. Helen’s score on ability to synthesize cor- 
roberated this observation. 

Helen depends entirely too much upon high skill in visual analysis and 
phonetic knowledges. She does not use context adequately. She is unable 
to group words into thought-units. As a result, Helen reads very slowly with 
somewhat limited comprehension. 

From these test results and observations, the teacher concluded that 
Helen is an overanalytical reader in need of instruction designed to develop 
the ability to group words into thought-units and to use context clues. The 
teacher determined to provide Helen with the specific instruction she 
needed to overcome her weaknesses. In no respect, other than speed of read- 
ing, is Helen so far away from the class group that she could not be 
adequately taught in the typical class situation, The teacher will avoid 
exercises for Helen which are designed to further emphasize the analytical 
techniques and will give her many opportunities to participate in those 
exercises designed to teach phrasing and use of context clues. When Helen 
becomes proficient in the use of these rapid techniques, her slow speed of 
reading will have been remedied. 

Just a routine sort of corrective work would not have helped Helen. But 
when her problem was identified and the proper corrective work given, it 
could be expected that her achievement in reading would progress in keep- 
ing with her general capability. However, the teacher planned to keep 
careful track of Helen’s progress over the next several weeks. If the class- 
room remedial procedures do not seem to be correcting Helen's reading 
defect, she will be sent to the Reading Center for more prolonged and 
specific remedial help than the teacher is able to provide in the classroom, 
Helen is another child who, if left unremedied, would become more and 
more seriously handicapped in reading as she progressed into the reading 
demands of higher grades. 

It should be added that the teacher scheduled a conference with Helen's 
parents to discuss Helen’s work in reading and to seek their understanding 
of her instructional needs. The teacher planned to acquaint Helen’s parents 
with what he was attempting to do for Helen and to enlist their cooperation 
in helping Helen overcome her great concern for satisfying their unrealistic 
standards of success. Helen is a child of average ability and cannot be 
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expected to make exceptionally high scholastic achievements. She can be 
expected to do reasonably well. 


A Slow-Learning Child. 


George is the oldest child in the fourth-grade class. He repeated the 
second grade. He does not apply himself well. Already this year he has 
caused much trouble in the class. On the school playground he uses his 
physical strength to get his way. In fact, he is somewhat of a bully. 


Grade Age Mental Vocab- Level Speed Total Isolated Words Visual Know Synthesis 
Score Grade Grade lary Comp. Comp. Word Word in Analyses Word Words 
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Figure 6. George, a Slow Learner Who Makes Poor Use of Context Clues 


George’s score on the group mental-test indicates that George has low 
scholastic promise. His IQ is 68. The teacher plans to request that an in- 
dividual test of intelligence be given to George to determine more accurately 
his level of intellectual functioning. 

The score George made on the vocabulary section of the survey test is 
slightly higher than the mental test result. George did not answer correctly 
any of the questions in the comprehension section of the Gates Survey Test 
and he made only a score of 2.0 on the Gates Primary Reading Test. He 
attempted enough items, although many incorrectly, to get a speed score 
of 2.5. Even though the teacher recognized that poor learning ability is 
George’s major handicap, he included George in the diagnostic testing 
group to find out if there were special limitations upon which he could work 
to help him show better progress in reading. 

The results of the diagnostic tests tended to verify the other findings. 
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George is relatively high in word-recognition skills. This demonstration of 
strength is not surprising inasmuch as he has had one more year in which 
to build these skills, for it will be remembered that he repeated second 
grade. Undoubtedly, all of his teachers drilled him in word-recognition in 
an attempt to help him improve his reading skills. George is, however, low 
in ability to use context clues. In and of itself, this result of the diagnostic 
testing did not seem unusual since the use of context clues depends upon 
attending to meaning. George, with his limited mental ability, and one extra 
year of instruction, could be expected to have developed passably well some 
of the mechanics of reading, but he could never be expected to do well with 
the intellectually more demanding aspects of reading. The teacher con- 
cluded that George is reading about as well as could be expected in view 
of his mental ability, that his skills in word recognition were adequate, and 
that his major problems in reading were in comprehension abilities. In order 
to build backgrounds, he planned to give George concrete experiences, He 
felt George should do considerable rereading of material for new purposes. 
He might read a passage, for example, first to get a general notion of what 
it was about, and then read it again to get some specific details to help him 
with a construction activity in connection with reading. 

The teacher's study of George in the classroom, the analysis of the test 
findings and of informal appraisals caused him to query whether his in- 
structional needs might be better met in a special education class. Con- 
sequently, he requested that a more thoroughgoing psychological study of 
George be made. 


DIAGNOSIS BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


There are children in any classroom such as John, Helen, and George who 
have persistent reading problems. These children need a more thorough 
diagnosis of their learning difficulties and they require a more intensive 
program of remediation or adjustment than is given to the typical child 
within the classroom. In studying such children the teacher must make 
careful diagnoses of their problems. Such diagnoses are always directed 
toward formulating methods of improvement. In diagnosing reading prob- 
lems, the teacher finds answers to the following questions: 


1. Is the child’s basic problem really one of reading disability? 


In the case of John and Helen the answer is “Yes.” In the case of George 
the answer is “No.” George’s basic problem is that he is a slow learner. While 
instruction adapted to a slow-learning child will help him, an intensive 
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remedial program will produce little results. The basic adjustment should 
be made somewhere other than in the regular classroom. 


2. Should the child be given remedial or corrective work in the class- 
room, in the Reading Center within the school, or in a Child Study 
ClinicP 


The answer to this question is based upon the complexity of the reading 
problem. The teacher must consider the amount of time he can legitimately 
devote to the one child at the expense of the other children in his classroom. 
In every case where the correction can reasonably be made within the 
classroom, the teacher should assume that responsibility. With a child who 
has a stubborn reading disability that will take considerable time and skilled 
careful tutoring to correct, the problem should be handled in the Reading 
Center. If the reading problem is further complicated by personal dif- 
ficulties or marked physical limitations, the child should be referred to a 
Child Study Clinic. 


8. What is the specific nature of the reading training the child needs? 


To obtain an answer to this question the teacher locates the area of 
reading instruction in which the basic problem lies. Is the basic problem in 
word recognition, in comprehension, in fluency? Or what is the area of dif- 
ficulty? Then, within the area, the teacher must decide, through diagnosis, 
the specific nature of the difficulties. Suppose the basic problem is one of 
word-recognition, then what type of word-recognition difficulty is involved? 
That is, quite specifically, the teacher decides what is wrong with the 
child’s reading. After studying the diagnosis, the teacher should formulate a 
program of instruction specifically designed to overcome the reading dif- 
ficulties found. 

In addition to diagnosing the child’s reading problem, a study should be 
made of the type of instruction the child has been receiving. Burt and Lewis 
(37) have indicated that in remedial work it is necessary to understand 
not only the child but also the methods previously used with him. Methods 
which have been unsuccessful should be avoided in the new work. Ex- 
perience with children in difficulty has indicated that the teacher should 
study the instructional approaches with any given child and use those that 
for him seem to produce successful results. 


4, What level and type of material should be used to correct the difficulty? 


The answer to this question will depend not only upon the child’s general 
reading level, but also upon the nature of the difficulty to be corrected. John 
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reads on a relatively high level in comparison to his skill development. If 
he is to show improvement, the material should be of a level of difficulty 
similar to his grade level in the skills that are to be improved rather than 
at his level of comprehension ability. With Helen, material will be needed 
that is considerably easier than her high level of skill-development might 
indicate. Inasmuch as Helen requires training in use of context clues, read- 
ing in thought units, comprehension abilities, and fusion, the materials should 
present few if any word-recognition difficulties. Helen already has a 
tendency to depend too much on word-recognition techniques to the ex- 
clusion of thoughtful reading. 


5. What interests of the child can be utilized to motivate his learning? 


John needs relatively easy material that is intellectually stimulating to 
him. Fortunately, there is an ever-increasing amount of material that has 
been written with a high interest but low readability level. If a child is to 
maintain interest in reading the material, it must be in a format that does not 
appear too juvenile to him. Workbooks emphasize skill-development and 
have a format that looks relatively mature. Probably, workbook material 
would fit John’s instructional needs most adequately. 

The teacher will find that in selecting reading material for a disabled 
reader, it is frequently possible to use a present interest of the child. If 
material is not available upon the child’s particular interest, the teacher 
will need to stimulate interest in a topic upon which he has the requisite 
material. No compromise should be made with the level of difficulty of 
material used in correcting a child’s reading disability. It is essential that 
the material that is given the child with a reading difficulty be of a level he 
can read, 


6. What techniques may be used to demonstrate to the child that he is 
making progress? 


Motivating a child who is in reading difficulty is a task of no mean pro- 
portions. Yet he must expend effort in reading if learning is to result. A 
productive way of keeping motivation on a high level is to acquaint the 
child with his progress. There are numbers of teaching techniques that may 
be used to demonstrate progress. In the case of Helen, for example, a chart 
showing the increase of speed of comprehension might be used. Or, tape 
recordings could demonstrate to Helen her improvement in phrasing in 
oral reading as she learned to reject the word-by-word habit in favor of 


reading in thought units. 
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7. Are there conditions within the child that can be corrected? Or are 
there conditions to which the program must adjust? 


The teacher should ascertain whether there are any correctable visual, 
auditory, or other limitations that are adversely influencing reading achieve- 
ment. The correction of such limitations should enable the child to learn 
more effectively. In certain cases, the teacher will find it necessary to 
adjust instructional procedures to the limiting condition. If, for example, 
the child has a physical condition that makes him tire easily, the length of 
the work period should be shortened. 

Differences in mental capability must be considered and adjustments 
made to them. Anderson (4), for example, found that the methods should 
be somewhat related to the intellectual capability of the youngster. High- 
ability youngsters profit more from meaningful methods; low-ability young- 
sters profit more from repetitive drill procedures. 


8. Are there environmental conditions that constitute a threat to effective 
remediation? 


To answer this question it is necessary to know the reading situations the 
child faces throughout the school day and at home. In the case of Helen, 
the unfortunate pressures exerted upon her at home should, if possible be 
eliminated, Seeking cooperation of her parents should help. It is the rare 
parent who does not try to cooperate when he is acquainted with the 
problem the child faces and with the solution being attempted by the 
teacher. 

At school, it is important that appropriate adjustments be made to the 
child’s reading limitations. In all reading situations, the materials should 
be at the proper level of difficulty, 


9. Are the teaching procedures and materials producing results? 


This question is not answered on the original diagnosis, but inasmuch as 
diagnosis is continuous, the teacher has this question in mind somewhat 
constantly. Whenever the remediation proves effective the child’s instruc- 
tional needs alter. When, for example, John learns more effective means of 
recognizing unfamiliar words, his instructional need might shift to a need 
for broadening his comprehension abilities to bring them more nearly in 
line with his mental capacities. Of course, comprehension might improve 
somewhat automatically as word-recognition improved. But one could not 
know without continuous study of the progress John made. 
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NEED FOR ADJUSTMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The above study of the results of appraisals of a school, a class, and 
pupils illustrates similarities and irregularities of achievement in many 
phases of reading. These results help the teacher determine the modifica- 
tions in instruction each child should receive. The results also illustrate the 
use of standardized tests, both survey and diagnostic, and of teacher- 
observation and -appraisal. From other appraisals, including teacher- 
observation, the importance of interest in reading and of attitudes toward 
reading, self, and school would have been evident. 

Always present, but by no means always apparent in studying children 
in school, is the desire of each child to be a participating, contributing mem- 
ber of his class. In any teaching situation, consideration must be given to 
the motivations of the child. Usually, the child in reading difficulty is unable 
to participate in a satisfying way in class activities. Sornson (155) indicates 
that a youngster’s social and personal adjustment becomes less satisfactory 
as his reading difficulties develop. She found the attitudes of parents, 
teachers, and the children themselves worsened in comparison with at- 
titudes toward children more successful in reading. Each child requires op- 
portunities to succeed as well as chances to participate actively in the 
pursuits of the school day, including learning to read. Fortunately, in the 
modern school and available to today’s teachers are improved materials, 
improved methods of teaching and appraising, and better understanding 
of children. 

The test results of only three children from the fourth-grade class were 
interpreted in detail in the discussion above. The teacher must know 
equally well the needs of all the other children in the class. Fortunately, 
the majority of the children are progressing well in reading growth. For 
them, a program adjusted to their level of growth will make for consistent 
development of reading skills and abilities. The teacher will need to study 
the growth of these children, make minor adjustments in instruction as 
needed, and conduct reading in a stimulating environment. In order to do 
this and at the same time to tend to the needs of the few for whom it is 
necessary to make greater adjustments, the teacher must have his class well 
organized. The organization must be such that it tends to the needs of the 
superior readers as well as to those who are less mature. Some proposals 
for tending to individual differences in reading will be discussed in the sec- 


tions that follow. 
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Adjustment of Materials. 


In meeting individual instructional needs of children, once the needs are 
known, consideration must be given to reading materials. The materials of 
instruction should be appropriate to the child. It must be immediately ap- 
parent, even to one who has not observed children in a classroom and cer- 
tainly to all who have, that it is folly to try to adjust children to material 
and wise to adjust reading materials to the child. Unwise it is to force chil- 
dren through materials far too difficult in word and thought for them to 
grasp. How very much better it is to provide them with materials they can 
read with profit to themselves and to their reading development. It is 
wasteful, too, to slow down children who could be progressing more 
rapidly to a pace that the many can go. 

Now that materials are more plentiful and are more carefully adapted to 
the needs of children, it is possible to provide the child passages he can read 
that deal with the topic or the reading selection under consideration. And, 
as has been stated, well-adapted and well-prepared materials are becoming 
ever more plentiful. 

One major forward step in material preparation has come as a result of 
the realization that reading instruction should not always be done in ma- 
terials ‘entirely narrative. Modern basal reading programs provide for 
teaching the child to read both narrative and factual content dealing with 
science, social studies, and other disciplines. Also, too, there are available 
for teaching in the subject-matter areas themselves, materials adjusted to 
the reading capabilities of the children. No longer is it necessary to have 
instruction in the content fields given in materials far too difficult in reading 
vocabulary and in content for the usual child. No longer is the teacher 
forced to try to adjust children to materials, for available to him are ma- 
terials adjusted to the instructional needs and the reading capabilities of 
the children, 

Another major forward step is the inclusion in teachers’ manuals and in 
workbooks of exercises carefully planned to teach the skills and abilities of 
reading. These exercises are so designed that developmental and individual 
needs may be met. 

Materials are now available, too, for use in both the basal instruction in 
reading and in topical-unit reading instruction that are prepared on two or 
more levels of reading difficulty and are suitable in interest and in content 
to children of a given class and age. In such basal reading sets, children of 
a class deal with the same topic, work upon the skills or abilities at the level 
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of their reading growth, read for similar purposes, and treat the same con- 
cepts in discussion. Adjustment to instructional needs comes as a result of 
the fact that the children read from materials of varying levels of difficulty. 
Thus, there are available to schools, teachers, and children materials that 
meet the basal instructional needs. On almost any topic, supplementary 
materials at various levels of reading difficulty are available. Books for 
personal reading are available in great numbers at any level of reading 
difficulty. 


Individualized Instruction. 


Experiments (41, 65, 90, 111, 134) are under way to try out the efficacy 
of completely individualizing basic reading instruction. Fundamental to 
such a setup is a great variety of reading material and a permissive class 
atmosphere that enables unsupervised freedom of choice of material to 
read. The advocates of this method feel that children take a greater interest 
in reading and read more widely than they would under more traditional 
methods. 

It is difficult to see how so permissive a reading atmosphere could provide 
for basal reading instruction in the skills and abilities essential to mature 
reading. For personal reading, a permissive atmosphere with independent, 
individual reading is far more appropriate although, even here, experts in 
children’s literature feel that the personal reading should be guided. 

For the basic reading instruction and for instruction in topical units, such 
a plan appears unworkable. For one thing, reading is a complex process 
that must be taught systematically. For another, no teacher would be able to 
keep in mind the reading needs of each child from week to week for the ten 
minutes, at most, of instruction he would be able to allot to a given child. 
Nor would he have time to teach even one selection each week to each 
child, for, it will be recalled, the steps in teaching a selection include teacher 
preparation, building readiness, introducing new vocabulary, setting pur- 
poses, reading silently, discussing, developing reading skills and abilities, 
and using the products of reading. And, too, children of elementary-school 
ages could not be expected to be mature enough to work alone for an entire 
week with but ten minutes or so of individual conference and instruction 


in the development of reading skills and abilities. 


Ability Grouping within the Classroom. 


While it is recognized that no classroom organization or administrative 
device will completely solve the problem of adjusting to instructional needs, 
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it is apparent that some form of organization is required. Jarolimek (96) 
found that a high percentage of teachers use some form of grouping to 
adjust to individual differences in reading. He further found that the group- 
ing was confined to the period of basal reading instruction and did not 
carry over into handling reading in other aspects of the curriculum. 

Many classrooms throughout the nation are organized into three groups 
for instruction in reading; the poorest third in the lowest group, the middle 
third in group two, and the best third of the readers in group one. There 
are protests against grouping children so arbitrarily. Burrows (32), for 
example, says: 

No democratic-minded person in our society defends the caste system. Yet 
in our schools we are still operating such a system, In thousands of classrooms 
across the country children of poor reading performance live under a stigma quite 


akin to that of being an Untouchable. Even when a poor group is labeled the 
“Brownies” or the “Chipmunks,” no one is fooled. 


Another protest, and illustrative of many more, is made by Brogan and 
Fox (29), who comment: 


When Howard is placed in a low reading group the social significance of this 
placement can hardly be kept from influencing his growth. This is particularly 
true if he is made to feel uncomfortable by the things his teacher has said about 
his reading, on a report card or in a conference, and by these things being repeated 
at the dinner table or when his family visits grandmother. If the children who 
can read well or write well—or in other ways use words as their schools ask them 
to—get the teacher's nicest voice and nicest grades and nicest privileges, then 
the social significance of this learning cannot help but influence their growth as 
well as Howard’s, 


These criticisms are voiced against ability grouping on a fixed basis, where 
a child is classified at the beginning of the school year, or, for that matter, 
at the beginning of his school life, and where the classification never 
changes. The child stays in the group to which he is assigned somewhat 
indefinitely. Such a track system is criticized because of the damage to the 
personal integrity of the individuals who make up the lower groups and the 
loss of opportunity to work with others by those who constitute the upper 
group. Buswell (36) found that grouping for reading within the classroom 
affected the level of aspiration of the children; even when engaging in 
activities other than reading, the children tended to aspire to work with 
other members of their own group or with members of the next higher group 
and not with members of a lower reading group or a group two levels higher. 
The children in the top group did not choose children from lower reading 
groups as workers on any project. 
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Recommended Organization to Meet Individual Differences in Reading. 


In discussing practical means of organizing instruction to provide for 
individual differences in reading, each of the four types of reading ex- 
perience will be considered. 


1. Organization for basic instruction. 


During basic instruction in reading, the teacher must work closely with 
the children if the skills and abilities are to be nurtured. Some form of 
multiple flexible grouping according to range of talent and capabilities is 
recommended, Such a grouping arrangement enables the teacher to system- 
atically introduce new words and teach the other skills and abilities. Such 
groups should be arranged so that a child can move readily from one group 
to another as it becomes apparent that he will profit from the reassignment. 
And, too, at times a given child may work with two instructional groups. 
The groups need not be clearly defined, This flexibility of grouping avoids 
unfortunate categorizing of children and permits adjustments to individual 
differences, 

When materials prepared on two or more levels are used, making it pos- 
sible for the children to work with the same content, each group at its own 
level of reading capability, much of the work can be done together. The 
teacher can decide when it is profitable to work with the children in groups 
and when to work with the class as a whole. For certain types of systematic 
instruction it is necessary for the children to be separated into groups for 
the work, With basic books that have a simplified edition for the less mature 
readers many of the problems of group instruction are no longer present. 
Inasmuch as the different reading groups deal with the same content, much 
of the preparatory and readiness work, such as building interest, building 
backgrounds, introducing vocabulary, can be done without group designa- 
tions. The class can work as a whole on the culminating activities, in which 
the products of reading are used in constructive fashion. Under these condi- 
tions, the teacher can do much teaching with the class as a whole which 
otherwise would have to be done in isolated groups. Thus, all the children 
receive more direct instruction than would otherwise be possible and all 
share in the activities related to the topics presented. The best and poorest 


readers in the class may work together. 

When materials of varying levels of difficulty dealing with the same 
content are not available, the instructional task is more difficult. Under these 
conditions, each group will read upon a different topic, necessitating more 
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clearly defined groups and more readiness preparation on the part of the 
teacher. Under this grouping arrangement, when a given youngster should 
receive instruction other than his own group is receiving, he should join 
another group for that instruction. And, also, from time to time, the teacher 
will find it expedient to teach a reading skill or ability to the entire class at 
the same time. 

To avoid unfortunate categorizing and labeling, it is recommended that 
the groups be named for a member who is, for a short time, the group leader. 
Group leaders should change fairly often. And, too, the children should not 
be seated in any geographical double-row arrangement, but should be 
seated according to physical needs. Those children who have any degree 
of loss of hearing should have a favorable location within the room as far 
as hearing is concerned. The children with visual difficulties should be 
seated according to their visual needs. Other special needs of the children 
should be considered in planning seating arrangements. 

In summary, for basic instruction, group organization should be dynamic, 
not static. The groups should be truly flexible. Often the entire class should 
work together. 


2. Organization for topical-unit reading. 


In pursuing topics, many of which should stem from the basic reading 
program, the class should be subdivided into committees (or groups) ac- 
cording to the natural divisions of the topic itself. For this phase of the 
reading program, thus, quite different grouping arrangements are recom- 
mended. Hurley (94), among others, subscribes to grouping according to 
the natural divisions of a topic. Hurley says: 


Considerable experimenting has gone forward to find valid bases for grouping 

oh oh hog. Rae of motives behind children’s habits as they 
to g to natural and spontaneous groups has given promising clues. 

These include, among others: i aoa, ? 

Grouping around a special interest 

Grouping to get a special task done 

Grouping to learn a certain skill 

Grouping to work with friends 

Grouping to have fun 


A child becomes a member of a given committee on the basis of his interests 
or of a specific purpose and the material available. He must be in a group 
that is dealing with a phase of the topic for which there are materials that 
he can read comfortably. Each child must be able to contribute to the group 
thinking as a result of his reading. Each child works somewhat inde- 
pendently of the teacher. Consequently, he must rely on his own resources 
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and those of other members of his committee, It is interesting to note that 
the best and poorest reader within the class might conceivably be on the 
same committee (in the same interest group), each making a contribution 

to the group. : 

It must be noted that the children within the class must be studying the 
same topic in order for all of them to work on committees related to the 
topic. If materials written on varying levels of reading difficulty and dealing 
with the same content are used in the basal reading program, this extended 
reading is a natural outgrowth of the topics introduced. 

If the teacher is using different readers with different content in the basal 
reading program for each group, his problem is magnified. Under such 
circumstances, the topic usually grows out of the content being read in the 
basic program of the middle group. If the lowest group is to participate, it 
must be made ready in many ways for such participation. When using three 
separate books for basic reading instruction, many teachers find it expedient 
to use three different topics, one for each group. 


3. Organization as related to personal reading. 


There is no grouping for recreational or personal reading. Personal read- 
ing is guided reading in that, under the guidance of the teacher, the child 
reads material that he has selected in accordance with his interests and 
capabilities, He should be guided to select material that is, for him, relatively 
easy because he is reading for enjoyment or to find information he wishes 
to know and because he has neither the teacher nor a fellow committeeman 
to aid him as he reads. 

Personal reading may be completely individualized with no two young: 
sters reading the same selection. Important outcomes of this phase of the 
reading program are the development of breadth of interests, improvement 
of tastes, and extensive reading. Skill-development should not be a part 
of this phase of the reading program. The child selects a book for himself 
because it interests him and because he wants to read it, At times, the 
teacher may make a brief introductory statement about the book; often 
no introduction at all is needed. It is deleterious to the development of 
permanent interests and tastes when independent reading is made a time 
of analysis and drill, such as is needed for development of basic reading 


skills and abilities. 
4. Organization for classroom remediation. 


i berates the 
The basic reading program described throughout this book li 

teacher so that he may work from time to time with groups of children or 
with individual children who need special attention of one sort or another, 
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The groups are formed on the basis of instructional need. All the children 
within a class who need a given type of remedial help make up a group 
_ with which the teacher works directly on a particular day or for a longer 
period of time. 

Such special instruction may be given to one child or a group of children, 
depending upon the number who need to improve particular skills or 
abilities. The length of time that the group remains together depends upon 
the amount of time needed to establish the learning or correct the difficulty 
for which it was formed. 


A CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Whatever organization the teacher uses for adjusting to individual 
capabilities and needs of the children in the class, success depends upon 
the degree to which he is able to provide suitable reading experiences. The 
methodology of reading indicates that adjustment of instruction to in- 
dividual differences depends in no small measure upon the altertness with 
which the teacher does the following: 


1. Knows each child he teaches 

2. Knows materials of instruction 

3. Builds adequate readiness for the material 

4, Makes reading purposeful to the child 

5. Shows the child how to go about his reading task. 


The Teacher Must Know Each Child He Teaches. 


Knowing the child is much more than being able to recall his name and 
that his father is the butcher or the baker. In order to know a child, the 
teacher must know his capacities, his physiological conditions, his emotional 
and social adjustments, his interests, attitudes, drives, forces that impinge 
upon him, his reading skills and abilities, and the phases of reading growth 
that need to be emphasized for him. 

What are the capacities and potentialities of the child? Does he have a 
keen intellect which will inevitably find many uses for reading? Does he 
tend to show aptitude in verbal situations, indicating that he may be ex- 
pected to develop reading ability without undue hazard? Does he exhibit 
mechanical capabilities indicating that perhaps his best means of expressing 
himself is in construction activities? Does he show artistic capabilities which 
he may use to communicate his ideas to other children? The teacher must 
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know all of these capabilities and many more of each child he teaches if 
he is to capitalize on the capabilities to stimuate growth in reading and 
other developments of all the children. Many of these knowledges he gains 
by observation, others from test results, still others from conference and ` 
questionnaire, Whatever means of appraisal is used to secure information, 
the teacher should attempt to understand the child’s capabilities as early 
in the school year as possible. 

The teacher should know the physiological conditions of the child. He 
should be on the alert to detect signs of visual discomfort, of auditory 
defect, of fatigue, of illness, and of other detrimental physiological condi- 
tions. He should make needed adjustments insofar as possible and should 
secure medical diagnosis and corrective measures for the children that need 
them. When a child has been absent from school because of illness, he 
should recognize that he has missed all the important instruction which has 
taken place during his absence and, too, that he is likely to approach his 
learning with somewhat lowered physical energy. Therefore, he is apt to be 
less able to continue from the point at which he left instruction than he was 
when illness made it necessary for him to miss school, 

The teacher must know the emotional and social adjustments of each 
child if he is adequately to give suitable instruction to the individual. He 
should be aware of conditions which disturb the child and of his response 
when confronted with those conditions. Does he lack persistence? Does 
he resort to tears? Does he tend to withdraw or does he tend to meet 
disturbing conditions by putting forth more than his usual amount of 
effort? Does he have friends within the class? Does he show leadership? 
The integrity of the individual must be respected, not only by the teacher 
but also by all within the school community. 

Information about the interests, attitudes, and drives of the child, both 
in and out of school, are knowledges important to the teacher. The sooner 
he is aware of the interests of the children, the better he will be able to 
utilize them as incentives for the development of reading. He observes the 
materials the child chooses for personal reading; he talks with the child 
and notes the topics about which he shows enthusiasm; he discovers the 
child’s attitude toward reading—the importance he places on being able to 
read, the extent to which he uses reading both recreationally and in solving 
problems, He studies his drives. He ascertains his strong motivations. 

Since what happens to the child outside school as well as in school has 
an influence upon reading development, the teacher must know the home 
and other educative forces which influence the child and his reading de- 
velopment. Reading has an important place in some homes. The parents use 
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reading effectively, the children are encouraged to read, a cultural environ- 
ment is maintained. In other homes, reading is infrequently used, materials 
are limited and poor, and the child is discouraged sometimes in his attempts 
to read. Often, the child who gets into a minor difficulty in reading at school 
is given training in reading by his parents. All too often this training does no 
good, and frequently it does harm. Parents are emotionally too close to the 
child to give him good instruction in reading. No child enjoys demon- 
strating his lack of reading capability to his parents. No parent, be he ever 
so patient, is able to see his child make persistent errors without being 
disturbed, Frequently even the best meaning parent subjects the child to 
undesirable pressure. There are many emotional, cultural, and economic 
factors of the home that have an impact upon the child and his reading 
growth (26). 

In addition to personal, intellectual, and physical development, the 
teacher must know the child’s reading development. It is to the child’s 
reading development, above all else, that the reading program must adjust. 
The teacher must know the child’s development of word-recognition tech- 
niques so that he can aid him in further growth. He must know the back- 
grounds of understanding the child has developed. He must know the ma- 
terial the child can read and comprehend so that he can adjust material to 
capabilities. He must know what the child has read so that he does not have 
him reread a great deal of material he has previously studied. The teacher 


must know his development in all of the outcomes of reading instruction if ` 


further instruction is to be effective, 


The Teacher Must Know the Materials of Instruction. 


If material is to be adjusted realistically to individual rates of growth in 
reading, the teacher must have a thorough knowledge of it. He must know 
its vocabulary and concept difficulty, its interest appeal, and its content. 
In addition, he must know sources which are available to help meet the 
wide range of reading maturity of the class, 

One means of knowing material is to appraise the books and selections 
of the class library to determine the reading difficulty of each. There are a 
number of ways of judging the difficulty of material. Material should be 
appraised in terms of such considerations as its vocabulary content, the 
length of sentences, the number of prepositional phrases, and the difficulty 
and remoteness of the concepts. Dale and Chall (50), Lorge (115), Spache 
(156), and Yoakum (187) have developed formulas to judge material (42). 
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To appraise the books and other materials of a classroom library by means 
of any one of these formulas consumes perhaps more time than the teacher 
wishes to devote to the task. A more rapid estimate, albeit somewhat less 
accurate, can be made by using the books of a basal reading series as a rating 
scale. The difficulty of a book or selection may be estimated by comparing 
it with the various books of the basal series. A point can be located that 
will give a rough estimate of level of difficulty, At this point, in terms of 
such characteristics as vocabulary, length and complexity of sentences, and 
difficulty of concepts, material more advanced in the basal series will seem 
somewhat more difficult and material earlier in the series will seem some- 
what less difficult than the book being rated. Fortified with a knowledge of 
basal material of several grade designations, a teacher soon becomes able 
to quickly judge the difficulty of a particular selection. The teacher may 
revise the estimate of level of difficulty of a selection after he has watched 
children read it. The final judgment should be made in terms of the reading 
capabilities of the youngster who reads the selection with comprehension. ` 

It is not possible to organize material for the topical-unit phase of the 
reading program without knowing its content. Unit-resource files, paral- 
leling the topical units of the basal readers and other topics known to be of 
importance to the children, are aids to the use of material that teachers find 
so helpful as to warrant compiling them. These files are organized by topic 
and include titles of books and materials upon the topic with a notation of 
their level of reading difficulty. 

The teacher is on the alert always for new materials to expand topics 
that are to be taught as well as for personal reading of the members of the 
class. The teacher knows that the basal readers are the framework upon 
which the reading program is built, And further, that it would be un- 
fortunate indeed if it were not reinforced by related reading and by personal 
reading. 

Many materials upon a wide variety of topics for children of various 
reading capabilities are being published all the time. There are helpful 
weekly reviews of new books in major newspapers and periodicals. By 
consulting these sources it is possible to add new materials, some of which 
deal with current happenings, to classroom and school libraries. The effec- 
tive teacher knows where to obtain instructional material, including reading 
matter, audio-visual material, standardized tests and other appraisal ma- 
terial, and, in fact, the wide variety of material that contributes to the 
reading growth of children. Sources of material available to teachers, other 
than the books designated for the use of the class library, include: 
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1. Classroom libraries of other teachers within the building. 


The teachers within any given building should cooperate in order that 
there may be a free interchange of books. Each teacher should assume the 
responsibility of analyzing the books of his classroom library as to content 
and approximate level of difficulty. The task of appraising content and 
reading difficulty of the books of the entire school is thus distributed among 
all the teachers. The teachers should be prepared to suggest to another 
teacher books upon a particular topic. 

Teachers should be encouraged to use books from other classroom 
libraries. This is only one of many ways in which teachers should work co- 
operatively to improve the school reading program. The free interchange of 
ideas, information, and books between teachers does much to establish the 
longitudinal coordination so necessary for effective reading growth, 


. 2. Central school library. 


It is recognized that many schools have not yet established central school 
libraries, All schools should have a central library or a library immediately 
available to both children and teacher. Quite obviously, in a one-room 
rural school the central library and the classroom library are one and the 
same. In any larger school unit it is recommended that a central library be 
established and maintained. This library can be manned by a library club 
composed of older-elementary-school children under the guidance of an 
interested teacher. The establishment of a central school library is a worth- 
while project for the Parent-Teacher Association or for a service club. How- 
ever, any activity on the part of such organizations should be supplemented 
by a budget item for enlarging and maintaining the library resources. 


3. Community resources. 


The school staff should survey the locality for all available sources of 
reading material, including city, state, and county libraries, museums, 
audio-visual centers, college and university resources, the unit materials 
published by commercial and industrial organizations, as well as the chil- 
dren’s books in the homes of the community. People buy millions of books 
each year to give to children. Children soon outgrow books and such books 
remain untouched on the bookshelves of the homes. This valuable source of 
material is all too frequently neglected. The services of parent groups 
should be enlisted to collect, sort, and repair such books. 

Lists of books for children are useful in locating material on special topics 
as are also the sample units that are distributed by central offices, either 
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state or local. Librarians have resources for locating material on special 
topics. 

It is wise for central agencies—local, county, or state—to act as clearing 
houses for units that have been developed by teachers in the field. Such 
clearing houses eliminate duplication of effort and enrich the reading pro- 
grams of the schools they service. Each teacher should, however, be aware 
when using materials developed by other teachers that adjustments are 
needed to adapt them to his specific situation. 


The Teacher Must Build Readiness for the Material. 


The teacher, knowing the children he teaches and knowing the materials 
of instruction, recognizes that frequently there are gaps between them. 
He recognizes that an author, writing material for a given age level, makes 
specific assumptions in regard to background experiences and reading 
capabilities. If the author writes about The Farm, he assumes certain ex- 
periences in common with his readers. If he writes about The Farm for 
first-grade readers, he expects relative immaturity of knowledge, back- 
ground, and experience. If he writes about The Farm for the fourth-grade 
reader, he expects richer backgrounds, broader experiences, and greater 
reading facility. A fundamental instructional job of the teacher is insofar as 
is necessary to build the backgrounds, to provide the experiences—either 
firsthand or vicarious—and to develop the specific reading facility to read 
what the author has to say. It is not safe to expect that a given group of 
children have the backgrounds the author must assume. That educators 
other than teachers recognize the need to build backgrounds is indicated by 
the fact that there is a cow in the Milwaukee Zoo—in Wisconsin, the Dairy- 
land of America—and that in other large zoos are most of the common 
farm animals. The peoples who arranged for these displays in zoos showed 
a great amount of insight. Spectators sometimes wonder why an animal so 
common to the American scene as the cow finds a place in a zoo. If the 
spectator would question elementary-school children, he would find that 
some children see a cow for the first time in a zoo, not on a farm. In one 
class of thirty-seven youngsters in a large midwestern city three-fourths of 
the children had never been on a farm and approximately one-third of them 
had never been outside of the city limits of their city. These children would 
not have had the experience and background that any author of material 
about The Farm would require of his readers. Wherever possible, firsthand 
experiences should be utilized to build backgrounds. Firsthand experiences 
can be supplemented of course by other aids to learning. The task of the 
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teacher in building backgrounds and providing experiences is large, but 
added to this task is the one of being sure that the children have the pre- 
requisite reading abilities, and, insofar as they do not, of providing them. 
Just as he provides opportunities for building backgrounds and experiences, 
he also develops specific reading techniques and abilities for children who 
lack them and yet who have the general reading capacities necessary to 
understand the material. 


The Teacher Makes the Reading Purposeful. 


The teacher, knowing his children, knowing the material, and having 
built readiness, must make the reading purposeful to the child. The pupil 
and teacher, working together, formulate the outcomes to be sought from 
the reading. Planning should establish both the long-range goal and the 
steps by which the goal will be reached, In establishing definite plans for 
the use of these outcomes, the children, through past experience, know that 
their reading culminates in the interesting, worthwhile activities that they 
plan. The children recognize, too, that an important outcome of reading 
experience always is increased reading proficiency—each reading situation 
offers the opportunity to build greater ability in reading. 


The Teacher Must Show the Child How 
to Go About His Reading Task. 


The teacher, knowing the child, knowing the material, having built 
readiness, and having established purposes, must now show the child how 
to use reading effectively for reaching his goal. The teacher has already 
recognized the range of talent and adjusted the material to the general 
reading capabilities of each child; now he gives direct instruction in the 
phases of reading that are to be developed. He also gives remedial instruc- 
tion to those who need it in those instances where the defects can be cor- 
rected within the classroom. 

It is hoped that this book will aid the teacher in the complex assignment 
of showing the child how to go about the reading task, and thus develop 
the skills and abilities upon which maturity in reading depends. The prob- 
lem of bringing the child, material, and methods of instruction realistically 
together is a difficult one. However, it is not an insurmountable one. It is 
the problem of teaching the child to read! 
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Name of 
Test 


Gates Reading 
Readiness Tests 


A. I. Gates 


The Harrison- 
Stroud Reading 
Readiness Tests 
M. L. Harrison 
J. B. Stroud 


Lee-Clark 
Readiness Test 
J. M. Lee 
W. W. Clark 


Metropolitan 
Readiness Test 
G. H. Hildreth 
N. L. Griffiths 


Monroe Reading 
Aptitude Tests 
M. Monroe 


Murphy-Durrell 


Table II 


Representative Reading Readiness Tests 


Abilities 
Measured 


Picture directions 
Word matching 
Word-card matching 
Rhymin 


yamg 
Reading letters and numbers 


Visual discrimination, using 


context 


Auditory discrimination, using 


context 


Auditory clues, using symbols 


Visual discrimination in letters 


Conceptual Maturity 


Vocabulary—Word forms 
Following instructions 


Reading readiness 
Number readiness 
Draw-A-Man 


Visual and auditory discrimi- 


nation 
Motor control 


Oral speed and articulation 


Language 


Auditory discrimination 


Diagnostic Read- Visual discrimination 


ing Readiness 
Test 

H. A. Murphy 
D. D. Durrell 


Learning rate 


Approx. 

Time in 
Minutes Forms 
60 1 
76 1 
20 T 
70 2 
55 1 
80+ 1 
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Publisher 
Year 


BP 
1939 


HM 
1950 


CTB 
1951 


WBC 
1950 


HM 
1935 


WBC 
1949 


Representative Group Mental Tests for Elementary-School Pupils 
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Table III 
Suitable for 
Name of Test Grades 
California Test of Mental Maturity K-1 
E. T. Sullivan 1-3 
E. W. Clark 4-8 
E. W. Tiegs 7-10 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental 3-8 
Ability 7-12 
V. A. C. Henmon 
M. S. Nelson 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence K-Adult 
Test Overlapping 
F. Kuhlman tests 
R. G. Anderson 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests K-12 
I. Lorge 
R. Thorndike 
Otis Quick-scoring Mental Ability 1-4 
Tests 4-9 
A, S. Otis 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities 5-7 
L. L. Thurstone 7-11 
T. G. Thurstone 11-17 


Approx Time 
in Minutes Forms 


50 
69 
84 
88 


30 


27-34 


75 
60 
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Publisher 
Year 


CTB 
1936-51 


HM 
1950 


ETB 
1942 
PP, Inc. 
1952 


HM 
1954 


WBC 
1939 


SRA 
1948-50 
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Table IV 
Representative Reading Tests for Elementary-School Pupils 


Approx. 
Suitable Timein Publisher 
Name of Test Abilities Measured for Grades Minutes Forms Year 
een ee ee 
California Reading Vocabulary 14 35-50 4 CTB 
Tests Comprehension 46 1950 
E. W. Tiegs 7-9 
W. W. Clark 
inane 
Chicago Reading Tests Comprehension of 1-8 45 3 EMH 
M. Engelhart words, sentences, 1939-40 
T. Thurstone story, paragraphs 
Comprehension of 
maps and graphs 
—— 
Detroit Reading Test Rate 2-9 5-8 4 WBC 
C, M. Parker Level of Comprehen- 1927 
E. A. Waterbury sion 
eS 
Developmental Read- Basic Vocabulary 1-3 40 1 L&C 
ing Tests: Primary General Comprehen- 1955 
Reading sion 
G. L. Bond Specific Comprehen- 
T. Clymer sion 
C. J. Hoyt 
Developmental Read- Basic Vocabulary 46 32 2 L&C 
ing Tests: Interme- Factual Reading 1956 
diate Reading Reading to Organize 
G. L. Bond Reading to Evaluate- 
T. Clymer Interpret 
C. J. Hoyt Reading to Appreciate 
Diagnostic Reading SURVEY 4-6 40 2 CDRT 
Tests by Committee Rate, Vocabulary 1952 
on Diagnostic Read- Narrative Comprehen- 
ing Tests sion 
Textbook Comprehen- 
sion 
DIAGNOSTIC 7-18 60 8 
Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Rate, Word Attack 
a Ry 
Durrell Analysis Read- Oral and silent reading 16 30-90 1 WBC 
ing Difficulty Word analysis, phonetics 1955 
D. D. Durrell Pronunciation, Writing 
and spelling, Listening 
Comp. 
n mmm 
Durrell-Sullivan Read- Ability to understand. 2%4% 30 2 WBC 
ing Capacity and spoken language. 3-6 45 1945 
Achievement Tests Paragraph meaning 
D. D. Durrell Vocabulary 
H. B. Sullivan 


ue 
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Table IV (continued) 
Representative Reading Tests for Elementary-School Pupils 


Approx. 
Suitable Time in Publisher 
Name of Test Abilities Measured for Grades Minutes Forms Year 
Gates Primary 
Reading Test A 1, 2.5 BP 
Type PWR Word recognition 15 3 1958 
Type PSR Sentence reading 15 3 
Type PPR Paragraph reading 20 3 
Gates Advanced 
Primary Test 2.5,3 BP 
Type AWR Word recognition 15 3 1958 
Type APR Paragraph reading 25 3 
Gates Basic 
Reading Tests 3.5-8 BP 
Type GS Reading to appreciate 1958 
general significance 10,8 3 
Type UD To understand precise 
directions 10, 8 3 
Type ND To note details 10, 8 3 
Type RV Reading vocabulary 20 3 
Type LC Level of comprehension 20 3 
Gates Reading 
Survey 3-10 BP 
Speed and accuracy 6,4 3 1958 
Reading vocabulary 20 3 
Level of comprehension 20 3 
Gates Reading 
Diagnostic Tests 
(Revised) 1-8 Unlimited 2 BP 
Oral reading 1945 
Oral vocabulary reversals 
Phrase perception 
Timed word perception 
Untimed word perception 
Spellin; 
Syllabification 
Recognition of syllables 
Recognition of phono- 
grams 
Blending letter sounds 
—visual 
Giving letter sounds 
Reading capital letters 


Reading small letters 

Giving letters from 
sounds 

Giving words from 
initial sounds 

Giving words from 
final sounds 
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Table IV (continued) 


Approx. 
Suitable Time in Publisher 
Name of Test Abilities Measured for Grades Minutes Forms Year 
Gray Standardized Rate and accuracy of 1-8 1-3 5 PSP 
Oral Reading Check oral reading 1922 
Tests 
W. S. Gray 
peal Se 
Gray Standardized Rate and accuracy of 1-8 5-10 1 PSP 
Oral Reading oral reading 1915 
Paragraph Test Error analysis 
W. S. Gray 
ee eee 
Iowa Every-Pupil Vocabulary, paragraph 35 46 4 HM 
Tests of Basic Skills comp.; map, chart, 59 85 1940-47 
H. F. Spitzer table reading; use of 
E. Horn references, index, 
M. McBroom dictionary, alpha- 
H. A. Greene betizing 


E. F. Lindquist 


Iowa Silent Reading Comprehension, vo- 4-8 49 3 WBC 
Test cabulary; skills in 1956 
H. A. Greene locating informa- 

A. N. Jorgensen tion; rate 
V. H. Kelley 

Lee-Clark Reading Vocabulary; following 1-2 25 g CTB 
Test directions; sentence 1943 
J. M. Lee completion; infer- 

W. W. Clark ence 

Metropolitan Achieve- Vocabulary; paragraph 34 35 3 WBC 
ment Tests: Reading reading 5-716 1933-49 
R. D. Allen 7-9% 

H. H. Bixler 
W. L. Connor 
F. B. Graham 
G. H. Hildreth 

Reading Test: Following directions, 3-6 33 2 APC 
National Achieve- sentence and para- 6-8 1950 
ment Tests graph meaning; rate 
R. K. Speer 
S. Smii 

Silent Reading Recognition of isolated 2%-6 90 1 L&C 
Diagnostic Tests words, of words in 1955 
G. L. Bond context; visual anal- 

T. Clymer ysis; knowledge of 
C. J. Hoyt word parts; synthesis 

PA e a DLA A O N NEEE EE 

SRA Reading Record Comprehension; sen- 7-12 40 1 SRA 
G. T. Buswell tence and paragraph 1947 

meaning; vocab- 
ulary; basic 


skills; rate 


A 
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Table IV (continued) 
Representative Reading Tests for Elementary-School Pupils 


Approx. Publisher 
Suitable Timein Forms Year 
Name of Test Abilities Measured for Grades Minutes 
Stanford Achievement Paragraph comprehen- 2-3 30—40 3-5 WBC 
Test: Reading sion; vocabulary 46 1943 
T. L. Kelley 7-9 
G. M. Ruch 
L. M. Terman 
Stroud, Hieronymus Aptitude for reading; 1-2 1 HM 
and McKee Primary auditory association; 1953-57 
Reading Profiles word recognition; 
J. B. Stroud word attack; read- 
A. N. Hieronymus ing comprehension 
P. McKee 
Traxler Silent Reading Word meaning; para- 7-10 46 4 PSP 
Test graph meaning; 1942 
A. E. Traxler story comprehen- 
sion; rate 


Van Wagenen Analyt- Central thought; not- 46  Untimed 1 VW 
ical Reading Scales ing details, ideas, 7-9 1953 
M. J. Van Wagenen inferences and in- 


terpretation 
Van Wagenen Com- Grasping central 4-12 Untimed 1 VW 
pege Reading though noting 1953 
cales details, ideas, infer- 


M. J. Van Wagenen ences, interpretation 
Van Wagenen Listen- Listening vocabulary 2-6 Untimed 1 VW 


ing Vocabulary knowledge 1956 
Scales 
M. J. Van Wagenen 

Van Wagenen Primary Vocabulary; compre- 1-3 Untimed 1 vw 
Reading Scales hension 1956 
M. J. Van Wagenen 

Work-Study Skills: Map reading; alpha- 3-5 47-77 4 HM 
Iowa Every-Pupil betizing; use of ref- 5-9 1947 
Tests of Basic Skills, erences, index, 
Test B and dictionary 
H. A. Greene 


E, F. Lindquist 
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BP 


CTB 


CDRT 


ETB 


EMH 


HM 


L&C 


PP, Inc. 


PSP 


WBC 
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Table V 
Key to Publishing Companies 


Acorn Publishing Company 
Rockville Center, New York 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 


Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 
Kingscote Apt. 3G 
419 West 119 Street 
New York 27, New York 


Educational Test Bureau 
720 Washington Avenue S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


E. M. Hale and Company 
320 South Barstow Street 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Massachusetts 


Lyons and Carnahan 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
188 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Public School Publishing Company 
509 North East Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
57 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Van Wagenen Psycho-Educational Research Laboratories 
1729 Irving Avenue South 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 


World Book Company 
313 Park Hill Avenue 
Yonkers 5, New York 


Abbreviations, instruction in reading, 244 
scientific, 268 
Adams, F., 317, 386 
Adams, G., 352, 396 
Adjustment, to individual differences in 
reading, 353-384 
of materials, 372-373 
Alexander, C., 256, 386 
Alphabetizing words, learning processes of, 
43-44, 237 
American Citizen’s Handbook, The, 236 
Anderson, H. A., quoted, 304 
Anderson, I. H., 110, 113, 246, 386 
Anderson, P. S., 370, 386 
Antonyms, exercises for noting, 164 
Appraisals during reading-instruction, 56, 
57, 59, 321-351 
for assigning material, 324-325 
of attitudes and habits, 347-349 
of comprehension, 340-341 
speed of, 344-346 
through conferences, individual, 336-337 
for correcting difficulties, 326 
fundamental areas of, 327 
of habits and attitudes, 347-349 
of interests and tastes, 349-350 
through interviews, 336-337 
inventory methods of, 336 
of oral reading, 346-347 


Index 


for organizing class, 325 
for planning instruction, 325-326 
principles of, 321-324 
record of, 350 
through school records, 337 
standardized tests for, 328-330 
of study skills, 342-344 
in subject-matter areas, 347 
teacher-made, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
131-136, 333-336, 342, 343, 344 
through teacher-observation, 334-336, 
344 
tests for, standardized, 328-330, 340, 
341, 344 
types of, 328ff., 337. 
of vocabulary development, 337-338 
of word-recognition techniques, 338-340 
workbooks used for, 330-333 
Appreciation, reading for, 223-227 
Arithmetic, comprehension abilities in, 
273-276 
language of, 272-273 
reading in, 271-276 
study skills in, basic, 273 
texts in, 261, 263, 264 
visualization in, 274 
Arthur Point Scale, 130 
Artley, A. S., 161, 386 
Association, simple-meaning, 154 
409 


410 


Atlas, use of, 236 

Attention, fostering habits of, 115-116 

Audiometer Test, 125 

Auditory aids, in building backgrounds of 
understanding, 111, 112, 160-161 

Auditory defects, of child, 41, 101 

Austin, A. S., 99, 387 

Authors’ definitions, as aid in understand- 
ing words, 162 


Backgrounds of understanding, in reading 
program, 109-112 
Baisden, L. B., 256, 393 
Baker, C. B., 388 
uoted, 30, 32 
Baker, P. S., 388 
Balow, I. H., 93, 94, 386 
Bamman, H. A., 37, 67, 89, 162, 389 
Barnard, J. D., 294, 386 
Barnes, K. F., 362, 386 
Basal reader, 29-30, 53, 82, 314 
Basal reading program, 22, 24-25, 29-30, 
143-144 
Beauchamp, G. A., 94, 95, 387 
Bed in Summer, Stevenson’s, 224 
Beery, A., 387 
Betts, E. A., 37, 99, 130, 256, 385, 387 
quoted, 237 
Betzner, J., 387 
quoted, 310 
Biographies, value of, 53-54, 55 
Blends, initial, exercises to teach, 180 
Bond, E., 53, 156, 264, 387 
Bond, E. A., 387 
Bond, Guy L., 84, 101, 103, 105, 107, 129, 
130, 132n., 145, 156, 166, 167, 177, 
182, 199, 228, 256, 317, 331, 351, 
380, 385, 387, 388, 391 
quoted, 246 
Bond-Clymer-Hoyt Diagnostic 
Tests, 361, 362 
Book of Knowledge, 236 
Books, appreciation of, 18, 47, 49, 226, 
299-300 
comic, 311-312 
instruction in reading, 40, 136-144 
introduction of, 141-144 
reference, 231, 232, 236-238, 281, 343 
Bracken, D. K., 295, 305, 395 
Bradbury, G. M., 388 
Brink, W. G., 314, 388 
Britannica Junior Encyclopedia, 236 
Brogan, P., 388 
quoted, 374 
Brueckner, L. J., 351, 388 
Burke, A. J., 256, 386 
Buros, O., 352, 388 
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Burrows, A. T., 385, 388 
quoted, 374 
Burt, C., 368, 388 
Burton, W. H., 388 
quoted, 30, 32 
Buswell, G. T., 66, 388 
Buswell, M. M., 96, 374, 388 


California Reading Tests, 403 
California Test of Mental Maturity, 402 
Carlson, T. R., 245, 388 
Carmichael, L., 245, 388 
Carter, W. L., 385 
Causey, O. S., 89, 373, 388 
Chall, J. S., 380, 388, 389 
Challman, R. C., 156, 391 
Characters, in books, understanding of, 
226-227 
Chicago Reading Tests, 403 
Child-prepared materials, 35-36 
Child Study Clinic, 368 
Clark, J. R., 294, 388 
Classification, of factual material, 210-211 
Classroom, discussions in, for building 
backgrounds of understanding, 111 
observation in, 125 
situation in, adjustment to, 132-134 
Cleland, D. L., 352, 389 
Clymer, T. W., 362, 389 
Colliers Encyclopedia, 236 
Collings, M. R., 287, 389 
Comic books, 311-312 
Composite method, of reading-instruction, 
75-89 
Comprehension, adjustment of rate of, 244- 
249, 271 
appraisal of, 340-341, 344-346 
of arithmetic, 273-276 
development of, 200-228 
of geography, 291-293 
as major goal of reading-instruction, 15- 
16, 19-20, 298 
overview of, 200-201 
of paragraphs, 205 
of science, 269-271 
of sentence sense, 204-205, 341 
of social studies, 283-284 
specific types of, 206-227 
speed of, ea of, 344-346 
survey of, by school grade, 355 
of thought units, 202-204 
of total selection, 206 
of word-meanings, 202 
See also Reading 
Compton’s Picture Encyclopedia, 236 
Concept control, 262 
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Consonants, initial, exercises to teach, 179- 
180 

Context clues, to word-meanings, 171-173 

Cooperative reading, 83 

Coussan, G. L., 75, 389 

Cuddy, Marie C., 132n., 331, 387 

Culture, attitudes toward, 303-304 

Current materials, in social-studies pro- 
fram, 284-285 

Curriculum, reading materials for, 29-37, 
51-53 

Curtin, J., 199, 393 

Curtis, J. F., 256, 391 

quoted, 250 


Dale, E., 109, 380, 389 
Dallman, M., 75, 310, 389 
Davis, H. C., 392 
quoted, 279 
Dawson, M. A., 37, 67, 89, 162, 295, 389 
Dearborn, W. F., 110, 113, 245, 246, 386, 
388 
Definitions, authors’, as aid in understand- 
ing words, 162 
Depth, oF word-meanings, 155-157 
Descriptive words, exercises for noting, 
164 
Detroit Reading Test, 403 
Developmental Reading Tests, Primary and 
Intermediate, 403 
Dewey, John, 389 
quoted, 215 
Dewey Decimal Classification system, 233 
Diagnostic Reading Tests, 403 
Diagrams, scientific, 269 
Dictionary, as aid to understanding words, 
163-164 
functions of, 237-238 
looking up words in, 43, 186 
picture, 36, 237 
Digraphs, exercises to teach, 180 
Directions, ability to follow, in reading 
program, 118-119, 213-214 
Dolch, E. W., 64, 176, 199, 389 
Dorsey, Grace A., 132n., 331, 387 
Dresden, K., 392 
quoted, 279 
Durrell, D. D., 37, 65, 145, 162, 166, 199, 
298, 256, 389, 390 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, 403 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests, 338, 403 


Eames, T. H., 99, 390 
Eames Eye Test, 125 
Edson, W. H., 99, 130, 390 
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Educational readiness, for beginning read- 
ing, 107-121 

Elements of words, 177-180 

Emotional readiness, for beginning read- 
ing, 106 

Encyclopedias, 236, 237 

Enunciation, 103, 104, 138 

Equipment, ability to handle, in reading 
program, 119-120 

Erb, B. P., 396 

quoted, 258 

Evaluation. See Appraisals during reading- 
instruction. 

Evans, N. D., 373, 390 

Expectancy, of words and concepts, 168- 
171 

Experience charts, 34-35, 67-70, 78-79, 
136, 137 

Extensiveness, of word-meanings, 155 

Eye defects, of child, 42, 99 

Eye movements, in reading, 245-247 

Eye-voice span, 252 


Fact, opinion differentiated from, 216-218 

“Faking,” 69 

Fargo, L. F., 390 

Fay, L. C., 129, 264, 271, 387, 390 

quoted, 278 

Fendrick, P., 99, 390 

Fernald, G. M., 106, 385, 390 

Figures of speech, exercises for, 165 

Firsthand experiences, as background for 
understanding words, 158-160 

Fixation of eyes, in reading, 245, 246 

Flesch, R., 63, 156, 390 

Forano instruction in reading, 244, 268- 

69 
Fourth-grade class, survey of, 359-367 
Fox, L., 388 
quoted, 374 

Fun to Do Book for Down Our Way, read- 
ing proficiencies listed in index of, 
331-333 


Gans, R., 214, 300, 390 

Gates, A. I., 42, 59, 80, 98, 106, 107, 130, 
131, 135, 145, 156, 188, 199, 218, 
228, 352, 390, 391 

quoted, 334 

Gates Advanced Primary Test, 355, 404 

Gates Basic Reading Tests, 404 

Gates Primary Reading Test, 355, 366, 404 

Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests, 404 

Gates Reading Readiness Test, 125, 126, 
127, 401 

Gates Reading Survey Test, 355, 359, 361, 
366, 404 
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Generalization, from factual information, 
220-221, 243-244 
Geography, comprehension abilities in, 
291-293 
language of, 287-288 
reading in, 257, 258, 259, 286-293 
study skills in, basic, 288-291 
Goals, of reading-instruction, 12-18, 20, 
45-46 
Goethe, quoted, 14 
Graphic materials, as aids in communica- 
tion, 238ff., 242 
scientific, 269 
Gray, L., 317, 386 
Gray, W. S., 199, 386, 391 
quoted, 264 
Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check 
Tests, 405 
Gray Standardized Oral Reading Para- 
graph Test, 405 
Grisby, O. J., 149, 391 


Hanson, C. W., 272, 385, 391, 393 
Hard-of-hearing child, 41, 101 
Harris, A. J., 59, 106, 145, 162, 166, 199, 
228, 256, 317, 385, 391 
Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Test, 
126, 401 
Hatch, S., 177, 394 
Heideman, P. J., 391 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, 
402 
Henry, S., 101, 130, 391 
Herrick, V. E., 391 
Hildreth, G., 70, 145, 199, 311, 317, 373, 
391 
quoted, 95 
History, reading in, 258, 259 
Homogeneous grouping, 358 
Horn, E., 256, 283, 295, 391 
quoted, 250 
Huelsman, C. B., Jr., 99, 394 
Humor, 225-226 
Hunnicutt, C. W., 89, 145, 295, 391 
Hurley, B. D., 391 
quoted, 376 


Independence, as yardstick of reading ma- 
turity, 297 

Independent study materials, 31-32 

Individualized instruction, 373 

Information, locating, 232-234 

Initial blends, exercises to teach, 180 

Intelligence, related to reading achieve- 
ment, 129-130 

Hea Teton, in oral reading, 251-252 

and reading comprehension, 218-223 
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Inventory methods, of appraisal, 336 
Towa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, 405, 
406 


Towa Silent Reading Test, 405 
Iverson, W. J., 89, 145, 295, 391 


Jacobs, L. B., 318, 391 
Jarolimek, J., 392 

quoted, 281, 282, 295 
fersild, A. T., 156, 391 
a H., 392 

quoted, 240 
Johnson, R. A. E., 314, 392 
Junior Book of Authors, The, 236 


Karp, E. E., 162, 394 
Kemp, G, K., 388 
quoted, 30, 32 
Kennedy, H., 101, 130, 392 
Keystone Visual Survey Telebinocular Test, 
125 
Kirk, S. A., 385, 392 
Klausmeier, H. J., 392 
quoted, 279-280 
Koenker, R., 272, 392 
Kopel, D., 103, 303, 397 
Krantz, L., 268, 344, 392 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test, 402 


Lamoreaux, Lillian A., 70, 89, 145, 392 
quoted, 93, 108 
Language, 89, 392 
quoted, 3-4 
Language Arts for Today's Children, 145, 
318, 385, 392 
Larrick, N., 318, 392 
Lazar, M., 41, 373, 392 
Leavell, U. W., 352, 392 
Lee, D. M., 70, 89, 145, 392 
quoted, 93, 108 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, 401 
Lee-Clark Reading Test, 405 
Letter-by-letter spelling, as 
instruction method, 61-62 
Lewis, R. B., 368, 388 
Library, classroom materials in, 31, 310, 
315-316, 382 
public, use of, 233, 303, 316, 343 
Lindquist, E, F., 352, 393 
Little Eagle, quoted, 224-295 
Lorge, I., 68, 380, 393, 396 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, 402 
Lyman, R. L., 387 
quoted, 310 
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McCallister, J. M., 264, 393 
McConnell, T. R., 156, 391 


INDEX 


McCullough, C. M., 37, 156, 161, 295, 385, 
393, 395 
McDade, J. E., 66, 393 
McGill, M. V., 388 
Machetanz, F., 315, 393 
McKee, P., 71, 89, 295, 318, 393 
quoted, 308, 313 
McKillop, A. S., 228, 393 
quoted, 217 
McKim, M. G., 59, 71, 232, 256, 295, 352, 
385, 393 
McKinnis, M., 177, 396 
Map reading, 239-241, 343-344 
Maury School (Richmond, Va.), 68 
Meanings of words. See Word-meanings. 
Meek, L. H., 189, 393 
Memory reading, 69 
Mental abilities, appraisal of, 129-130 
Mental readiness, for beginning reading, 
97-98 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests: Reading, 
405 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, 125, 
127, 401 
Michaelis, J. U., 295, 393 
quoted, 240, 279, 285 
Miel, A., 393 
Milne, A. A., 393 
quoted, 113 
Monroe, M., 97, 103, 129, 393 
Monroe Aptitude Test, 127 
Monroe Reading Readiness Test, 126, 127, 
401 
Morphett, M. V., 97, 393 
Motion Kime children’s interests de- 
veloped by, 49 
Mott, C., 256, 393 
Mulder, R. L., 199, 393 
Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readi- 
ness Test, 126, 401 


National Achievement Reading Tests, 405 

Neurological limitations, and reading capa- 
bilities, 105-106 

Newspapers, 314 

Noll, V. H., 352, 394 


Odland, R. N., 173, 174, 394 
Opinion, facts differentiated from, 216-218 
formation of, 222-223 
Oral reading, 53, 64-66 
appraisal of, 346-347 
and emotion, 251 
importance of, 249 
interpretative, 251-252 
materials for, 253 
maturity in, 17-18, 21 
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methods of, application of, 77-78 
program of, 249-254 
and silent reading, 249-250 
techniques for improving, 253-254 
Organization, to meet individual differences 
in reading, 375-378 
Organizing materials, techniques of, 17, 
209-214, 242-244, 282-283 
Orientation to printed page, 108-109 
Ortho-Rater, 125 
Otis Quick-scoring Mental Ability Tests, 
402 
Outlining material, 211, 212 


Paragraphs, comprehension of, 205 
Parents, attitude of, toward reading, 304- 
305 
reading program interpreted to, 57-58 
teacher cooperating with, 309-310 
Parkin, P., 373, 394 
Pasternak, Boris, quoted, 18 
Perry, Armstrong, 224n, 
Personal reading program, 22, 23, 26-28, 
377 


Peterson, E. M., 283, 394 
Peterson, M. E., 300, 394 
Phonetic drill, 62-63, 126 
Physical readiness, for beginning reading, 
98-99 
Picture dictionary, 36, 237 
Picture interpretation, in reading program, 
107-109 
Plot of story, appreciation of, 226 
Poetry, 299 
Predicting outcomes, 221-222 
Preprimer instruction, grouping pupils for, 
P ISTETA grouping pup! 
Prereading program, 93ff. 
transition to book-reading, 136-137 
See also Readiness appraisals, use of 
Promotion policies, 356 
Pronunciation, 103, 104, 138 
Propaganda, ability to detect, 15, 16 
Pupil-teacher planning, 82, 83, 297 
Purposeful method, of reading-instruction, 
71-74, 79-80, 170, 297, 384 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
233 
Readiness appraisals, use of, 123-145 
See also Prereading program 
Readiness program, 40, 41, 93f., 97-99, 
106f. 
evaluation of, 124-129 
Readiness tests, 130-131, 401 
Reading, adjusting to individual differ- 
ences in, 353-384 
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Reading (continued) 
advantages of, in communication, 10-11 
appraisals of growth in. See Appraisals 
during reading-instruction. 
for appreciation, 223-227 
in Patna 271-276 
competition with, by other leisure-time 
activities, 305 
composite method of instruction in, 75- 
89 
critical, 214-218, 285-286, 299 
curriculum for, materials for, 29-37, 51- 
53 
desire for, 120-121 
differences in, need for meeting, 353ff. 
to evaluate, 214-218, 285-286, 299 
eye movements in, 245-247 
for factual information, 207-209 
fluency in, 245 
in geography, 257, 258, 259, 286-293 
in history, 258, 259 
interests and tastes in, 301-317, 349-350 
to interpret, 218-223 
mature, characteristics of, 19-22 
methods of instructions in, 60-74 
opinion formed by, 222-223 
oral, See Oral reading. 
to organize materials, 17, 209-214, 242- 
244, 282-283 
parent attitudes toward, 304-305 
program for, characteristics of, 38-59 
growth fostered by, 55-56 
and handicapped children, 41-42, 99- 
101, 103, 105-106 
independence built by, 50-51 
personal, 22, 23, 26-28, 377 
phases of, 22-29 
range of ability in, 356 
reasons for being taught, 12, 45-46 
to retain fundamental concepts, 209 
in science, 265-271 
silent. See Silent reading. 
in social studies, 278-286 
in specialized texts, 260-261 
for specific information, 208-209 
speed of, 247, 248, 344-346 
in subject-matter area, See Subject-mat- 
ter reading. 
tastes and interests in, 301-317, 349- 
350 
topical-unit, organization for, 376-377 
wide, 306-309 
for building word-meanings, 160 
in social studies, 286 
See also Comprehension 
Reading Ability, 394 
quoted, 74 
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Reading Center, 365, 368 

Reading experience charts, 34-35, 67-70, 
78-79, 136, 137 

Reading readiness program. See Readiness 
program. 

Reading readiness tests, 130-131, 401 

Reading Test: National Achievement Tests, 
405 

Reading tests, 403-406 

Recreational study materials, 31-32 

Reese, D., 317, 386 

Reference books, 231, 232, 236-238, 281, 
343 

Regressions, in reading, 245, 246 

Remedial reading program, 22, 23, 377- 
378 

Return sweep of eyes, in reading, 245 

Reynolds, M. C., 101, 394 

Robinson, H. M., 99, 101, 103, 106, 130, 
385, 394 

Rudisill, M., 295, 394 

Russell, D. H., 37, 71, 80, 89, 107, 130, 
145, 162, 295, 300, 318, 391, 394 


Saxton, H. L., 75, 394 
Schiffman, G. B., 385, 394 
Schonell, F. J., 89, 145, 394 
Science, abbreviations used in, 268 
comprehension abilities in, 269-271 
diagrams used in, 269 
aphs used in, 269 
language of, 266-268 
reading in, 265-271 
study skills in, basic, 268-269 
symbols used in, 268, 269 
Selection, teaching, 84-88 
Self-inventory methods, of appraisal, 336 
Sensory impressions, formation of, 224-225 
Sentence sense, comprehension of, 204-205, 
341 
Sequence of events and relationships, and 
reading program, 117-118, 210 
Sheldon, W., 177, 394 
Shores, J. H., 264, 395 
Silent reading, and oral reading, 249-250 
as reading-instruction method, 66-67, 78 
Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests, 405 
Simple-meaning association, 154 
Sirotiak, A. J., 305, 395 
Sister Miriam, O.P., 168, 395 
Sizemore, R. A., 311, 397 
Skimming, 201, 234-236 
Smith, D. V., 73, 257, 300, 303, 395 
quoted, 26, 223-224 
Smith, H. R., 388 
Smith, M. K., 149, 395 
Smith, N. B., 89, 395 
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Social readiness, for beginning reading, 106 
Social studies, comprehension abilities in, 
283-284 
current materials in, 284-285 
language of, 279-281 
reading in, 278-286 
study skills in, basic, 281-282 
texts in, 258, 263 
Sornson, H. H., 371, 395 
Spache, G., 380, 395 
Span of recognition, 245, 246, 252 
Specialized texts, reading in, 260-261 
Speech, defects in, 103 
patterns of, accuracy of, 103-105 
Spelling, as means of word-recognition, 51, 
61 
Sperry, A., 395 
REY 224-225 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities, 402 
SRA Reading Record, 405 
Stanford Achievement Test: Reading, 406 
Stanford-Binet tests, 124, 129, 130, 362, 
363 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Bed in Summer 
by, 224 
Strand, H., 173, 174, 395 
Strang, R., 37, 129, 156, 295, 305, 385, 
395 


Strickland, R. G., 295, 395 
Stroud, Hieronymus and McKee Primary 
Reading Profiles, 406 
Study skills, basic, 16-17, 231-244 
appraisal of, 342-344 
in arithmetic, 273 
in geography, 288-291 
in science, 268-269 
in social studies, 281-282 
Subject-matter reading, 30-31, 257-294 
appraisal of, 347 
Summarizing material, 211 
Syllabification, 176-177 
Symbolic expression, exercises for noting, 
165 
Symbols, instruction in reading, 244 
scientific, 268, 269 
Synonyms, exercises for noting, 164 
Synthesis, word, 180-183 


Tabular materials, as aids in communica- 
tion, 238f. å 
Tape recorder, uses of, 104-105 
Teacher, appraiSals by, 123, 124, 126, 127, 
128, 131-136, 333-336, 342, 343, 
344 . 
diagnosis by, 367-370 
guidance by, 83 
and knowledge of child, 378-380 
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and knowledge of materials, 380-383 
materials prepared by, 34 
observation by, 334-336, 344 
parents cooperating with, 309-310 
preparation of, for unit organization, 81 
reading by, 111 
techniques of, 158-165 
Teaching Reading in the Elementary 
School, 395 
uoted, 68 
Television, 107, 111, 112, 305 
children’s interests developed by, 49, 55 
Templin, M. D., 173, 177, 395 
Terman, S., 63, 156, 395 
Tests, intelligence, 124, 129, 130, 362, 363, 
402 
reading, 403-406 
reading readiness, 401 
standardized, for appraisals, 328-330, 
340, 341, 344 
Thompson, H., 66, 396 
Thorndike, E. L., 68, 396 
Tiffin, J., 177, 396 
Tinker, M. A., 37, 105, 145, 166, 167, 199, 
228, 245, 256, 351, 352, 385, 387, 
396 
uoted, 246 
Told Under the Blue Umbrella, 393 
quoted, 159 
Tooze, R., 12, 396 
Topical reading program, 22, 25-26, 376- 
377 


Torgerson, T., 352, 396 
Traxler, A. E., 37, 156, 295, 385, 395 
Traxler Silent Reading Test, 406 


Understanding. See Comprehension. 
Unit organization, steps in, 80-84 


Van Wagenen Analytical Reading Scales, 
406 


Van Wagenen Listening Vocabulary Scales, 
406 
Van Wagenen Primary Reading Scales, 406 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 126 
Visual aids, in building backgrounds of 
understanding, 111, 112, 160-161 
Visual defects, of child, 42, 99 
Visual perception techniques, in develop- 
ing word-recognition, 185-198 
Vividness, of word-meanings, 155-157 
Vocabulary, adjustments of, 266-268 
appraisal of, 337-338 
in arithmetic, 272-273 
building, 14, 51, 149-166 
control of, 261-262 
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Vocabulary (continued) 
extent of, in zadop popni 112-114 
in geography, 287. 
introducing new, 85-86 
listening, of first- children, 149, 150 
meaning, development of, 149-166 
reading, need for controlling, 150-151 
scientific, 266-268 
in social studies, 279-281 


king, of first-grade children, 149, 150 
Panic 207, 368 
Vocalization, 51 and n. 


Wagner, E. B., 145, 317, 380, 388 
Walcutt, C. C., 63, 156, 395 

Wardeberg, H. L., 314, 396 

Washburne, C., 97, 393 

Watkins, M., 178, 396 

vacate E aeg ak g Scale for Children, 


Wittich, W. A., 392 
279 


Wilty, P. A., 94, 109, 145, 168, 256, 300, 
303, 311, 318, 396, 397 


quoted, 225 
Woestehoff, E. S., 33, 75, 397 
Wollmar, M. H. B., 305, 314, 397 
Word( A oa of, techniques of, 167- 


reg, eT of, distinguishing, 188- 
exercises for noting, 164 


elements of, 177-180 
large known parts within, 190-192 
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meaning clues to, 168-173 
shape of, recognition of, 188 
synthesis of, 180-183 
visual analysis of, 174-176 
See also Word-meanings; Word-recogni- 
tion; Word-study 
Word-analysis techniques, 167-184 
Word-drill, 63-64, 76 
Word-meanings, comprehension of, 202 
context clues to, 171-173 
dictionary ua to, 163-164 
expectancy of, 168-171 
firsthand experiences as background for 
understanding, 158-160 
phases of, 153-1 
in science, 266, 267, 268 
structural aids to, 163 
See also Word(s); Word-recognition; 
Word-study 
Word-recognition, appraisals of, 338-340 
during fixation, 245 
general principles for teaching, 193-198 
Soh geen as teaching of, 6l- 


techniques of, 42—43, 45, 48, 51, 76, 85, 


185-198 
visual tion techniques in, 185-198 
word-analysis techniques in, 167-184 
See also Word(s); Word-meanings; 
Word-study 
Word-study, goals of, 152-153 
maturity in, 14-15 


is of, application of, 76-77 
See also Word(s); Word-meanings; 
Word-recognition 
Workbooks, 32-34, 213, 330-333, 369 
World Almanac, 281 
World Book Encyclopedia, 236 


ae Sagem on Reading, quoted, 
Yoakum, G. A., 228, 380, 397 
Young, N., 295, 397 


Zollinger, M., 295, 389 


